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THE PRESIDENTS OF TWO CONTIGUOUS REPUBLICS 


(General Plutarco Elias Calles was elected President of Mexico in July, 1924, succeeding President 
Obregon, with whom he had been closely associated. A revolutionary movement against President 
Obregon had been regarded with disfavor by the United States, and munitions from this country 
had kept Obregon in office and had safeguarded the succession of General Calles. In the autumn of 
1924, Mexico’s President-elect visited the United States and was received with great cordiality at 
Washington. He is represented in the photograph above as standing arm in arm with President 
Coolidge at the White House. Although Plutarco Elias Calles, like most Mexican public men, 
bears the military title of General, his early career was that of a school teacher rather than a soldier, 
and he was at one time principal of schools in the city of Hermosillo, capital of the State of Sonora. 
For many years he has been in profound sympathy with the common people of Mexico who have 
always lived on the land and whose communal property had gradually become absorbed into great 
estates. He and his party associates have long been committed to a program of agrarian reform 
which has resulted in the present land laws, the application of which, as regards various American 
owners, is assuming processes that violate rights and obligations preceding the new Constitution 
of 1917. The attitude of the Calles administration towards the Catholic Church also grows out of 
attempts to enforce in a summary way the theories of the radical program. As a statesman, Presi- 
dent Calles is likely to fail because he is trying to achieve in a day certain transformations for which 
a half century should have been allotted) 
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Our Noble, There is a maxim that loses 
sea 2a none of its value in the flight 
ountry! 


of the centuries, to this effect: 
“Let not your good be evil spoken of.”’ In 
an eloquent speech on December 28, ac- 
cepting the award of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, Mr. Elihu Root declared that 
“we have allowed insensate prejudice, 
camouflaged but futile phrases to appear, 
but falsely appear, to represent the true 
heart of the American people, with all its 
idealism, with its breadth of human 
sympathy, with its strong desire that our 
country should do its share for peace and 
happiness and noble life in all the world.” 
That’ Mr. Root was not intending to 
criticize the Administration at Washington 
in these remarks was made clear when he 
said in his speech that ‘‘our Executive 
Department has done the best it could, for 
Government can do but little.” He pro- 
ceeded to say that “‘it is the people, the 
power of the people behind the Govern- 
ment, that means everything.” No nation 
can afford to be indifferent to its interna- 
tional reputation. Consciousness of recti- 
tude is excellent for solace in times of 
trouble, but it is dangerous if it causes us 
when we are prosperous to ignore what 
others think of us. 


tins Undoubtedly, in their foreign 
Theme," relationships, American citi- 


zens have no thought of doing 
injustice to those of any other country. 
Neither has the Government at Washing- 
ton any designs or policies that when ex- 
posed would appear to be subversive of the 
rights or interests of any other government 
or nation. If certain people in other coun- 
tries disapprove of the United States, or dis- 
trust our governmental policies, or dislike 


Americans as such, it does not follow of 
necessity that we are altogether to blame. 
It might be the case that our standards 
are higher than theirs, and that they have 
become incensed because our firm attitude 
of fairness and of justice is felt to interfere 
with their own selfish designs. But it is 
worth while to cultivate friendship, not 
merely to deserve confidence.- Leading 
powers of Europe, whenever circumstances 
have been favorable, have been inclined to 
greed, aggression, and ruthlessness in their 
dealings with weak and defenseless peoples 
in all parts of the world. 


A Hostile And it is only too easy for self- 
Fe j tang seeking and grasping people 


to attribute their own motives 
to others who are advantageously placed. 
Now that the United States is relatively 
so strong and prosperous, it is not strange 
that the European press, conducted to so 
great an extent by men who are unscrupu- 
lous in statement, low in ideals, and 
quite ignorant of American affairs, should 
be quick to attribute to us the same kind 
of aims and ambitions that they have 
been accustomed to promote for themselves 
in their own dangerous game of European 
rivalry for empire and for power. But, if 
the European press is thus easily inclined 
to be anti-American, there is, of course, 
the more reason why we on our part should 
be at greater pains to make ourselves under- 
stood. We should study how to break down 
prejudices against us, and aim carefully to 
restore confidence. There are, literally, 
hundreds of millions of plain people in 
other countries who would be reassured 
and glad if they could but know what 
Mr. Root characterizes as the true heart 
of America. 
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THE EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES—From Guerin Meschino (Rome, Italy) 


“Uncle Sam is so rich that he does not know what to do with his millions. Pantalon [who personifies Italy in caricatures, just 
as Uncle Sam does the United States] knows that he should subscribe to the loan in support of the lira.’’ 
[The two cartoons reproduced on this page are selected more or less at random from the current daily and weekly product of the 


European press. 


Mr. Simonds In more ‘than one of his 
"Tae monthly papers for this peri- 


odical during 1926, Mr. Frank 

. Simonds dwelt apprehensively upon the 
widespread feeling against the United 
States that he has encountered in his close 
observation of the tides and currents of 
European public opinion. This was notably 
true in his striking article of last September, 
entitled “‘ Uncle Sam, Shylock,” this phrase 
being in common use in Europe, and having 
to do especially with what was regarded 
abroad as the exacting policy of the United 
States in the debt settlements made by 
European governments with our Debt Com- 
mission at Washington. We have also 
during the past year reproduced numerous 
cartoons from British as well as Continental 
journals, that placed Uncle Sam in the 
light of a harsh and money-obsessed 
creditor. Such caricatures do quite as much 
as untruthful and ill-informed editorials to 
create lasting prejudice. In the present 
number of the Review, partly because of 
the continued evidence of unfriendliness to- 
ward this country, and chiefly because 
America is at last waking up to some 
realization of the disadvantages of being 
misunderstood and disliked, Mr. Simonds 
has complied with the suggestion that he 
should write again on the evidences of this 
anti-American feeling. His article in the 
present number fully sustains the position 
taken by Mr. Root, and by other Americans 
of prominence, within the past month. 
This, in our opinion, is a genuine service, 
because we must know what is thought and 


They are quite typical of all recent cartoons relating to America.] is 


said against us if we are to set about the 
removal of misunderstandings. 
First of All, What, then, is to be done 
_— about it? First, we should 
ruth x : 
cease to ignore the ascertain- 
able facts regarding anti-American opinion. 
Next, we should be made to realize the 
seriousness of an indifferent attitude. Hos- 
tile sentiment is one of the most stub- 
born obstacles to the cause of peace. Pre- 











MERELY IMAGINARY 


“Buck up, Cousin John! 


UNCLE SAM: You only think 
it is heav;.” 


From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


judice and ill-will beget hatred, and hatred 
begets the fear that prevents disarmament. 
Out of these dangerous states of mind, and 
their fruition in costly armaments, sud- 
denly emerges the terrible catastrophe of 
war in some little foreseen conjunction of 
circumstances. Prudent men compose their 
differences before the setting of the sun; 
and wise and generous men try to go farther 
and establish confidence and friendship 
based upon evidences of sincerity and good- 
will. No private individual can be sufficient 
unto himself in the complex social and busi- 
ness life of our times; and no nation can 
isolate itself with any reasonable hope of 
continued success. 


We Might On January 10, in a speech 
o-—* before the ‘‘League of Nations 


Non - Partisan Association,” 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, sharply criti- 
cizing American foreign policy since the 
armistice, characterized the United States 
as ‘“‘a dangerous derelict floating on the 
seas of international intercourse, lying 
straight across the path of every ship that 
sails laden with the precious cargo of inter- 
national friendship and accord.” Dr. 
Butler, as everyone knows, is not a vaguely 
sentimental person, and whether one agrees 
with him or not he has definite opinions as 
to what ought to be done. For one thing, 
he says that we should “accept as our own 
the Locarno definition of aggression, and 
we should then be ready to say: “If -war 
breaks out in this world by aggression on 
the part of any power signatory to that 
definition, we shall recognize no neutrality 
right on the part of our citizens to partici- 
pate in that war by providing materials 
with which to carry it on.” 


The League Reverting to the discussions 
—— that ended in our failure to 


ratify the Versailles Treaty, 
and our repudiation of the additional 
treaty under the terms of which the United 
States and Great Britain guaranteed French 
security, it may now be said without hesita- 
tion that if European adjustments had then 
reached the Locarno stage we would un- 
doubtedly have been ready to agree to what 
Dr. Butler proposes. We would have 
ratified the Versailles Treaty, and joined 
the League of Nations with or without 
certain reservations against which there 
could have been no serious European ob- 
jection. Europe has now had seven years 
































































© Moffett 
DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
(President of Columbia University) 


experience of the League of Nations, and 
has faced some of the difficulties that were 
sure to arise. Germany has become an 
influential member of the League, with a 
place in the Council. Is it not, then, quite 
time for the United States to begin to con- 
sider all over again—with a fresh start and 
without prejudice—the question of our 
joining the League? Circumstances have 
changed greatly, as Dr. Butler has shown. 
If there should be clear and unmistakable 
aggression precipitating a European war in 
violation of the Locarno agreements, we 
know that American opinion would not be 
neutral. In one way or another, then, it 
ought soon to be made clear that this 
country supports the Locarno agreements in 
the full moral sense, and is ready to accept 
a new and fitting definition of neutrality. 


The Court, One of the chief policies of the 
and Senate Coolidge Administration, when 
Leadership 


the Sixty-ninth Congress 
began its sessions, was the adherence by 
the United States to the protocol under 
which the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice was constituted. It was a 
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cyumstance in the working of the 
Fae eee system ‘that brought ‘to 
the chairmanship of the Foreign Relations 


~ entire problem of debt payments and make FF 
proposals for readjustment. This need p> 
not and should not in any way interfere 







Committee a man so*violently opposed to with present negotiations nor the current d . 
the policiés of the President and-theDe: operation of the Dawes plan. On the con- ‘ ul 
partment of State as Senator William E. trary, it would facilitate them. The pro- ‘ s' 
Borah of the State’ of ‘Idaho. It is ex- . posed conference can not be hurriedly im- ™ 
trémely confusing to Europeans that, with provised, but definite steps looking toward li 
a Republican President and Cabinet anda _ its organization would ease the present sit- ; Kc 
Republican “majority in’ both Houses of uation, and we should find ourselves coép- % 
Congress, the. Senate.should have selected erating fully and constructively with other ” 
as its chief’ spokesman‘ upon our foreign nations upon terms of a lasting settlement.” te 
policies a man whose point of view, however a 
sincere, is so wholly that of an individual, The Beginning The document argues exten- - 
and one who so seldom represents either he End sively in support of the pro- B 
his own party or the other. If the Demo- posal that we have quoted * 
crats should come into power, Senator above. It was not well received at Wash- la 
Swanson of Virginia, who is now the rank- ington, where leaders in both parties thought ™ 
ing Democratic member, would become _ that it did injustice to the liberalterms upon [> = ™ 
chairman. Mr. Swanson stood with the which our Debt Commission has achieved ¥ 
Republican administration on the World existing agreements. But what we may tt 
Court question; and while he would co- call the ‘Columbia declaration” crystalizes tk 
éperate cordially in the foreign policies of a growing opinion that will not be silenced he 
the new administration if the Democrats and can not be ignored. These forty-two be 
should be victorious in the presidential scholars are not recluse thinkers in academic 7 
election of 1928, he is in much closer accord, detachment, but are men of wide and varied th 
meanwhile, than is Chairman Borah with contacts, familiar with sentiment in all B 
the views on foreign policy of such Re- parts of America as well as in Europe. = 
publican statesmen as President Coolidge, B 
Secretary Kellogg, former Secretaries Root Opinions The list includes eminent econ- de 
and Hughes, and hundreds more of the best- - _— ” omists, professors of public —f P 
. ; : onsidere Weiter : 2 sy 
informed Republicans. law, authorities in American [- 
and European history, and teachers of [| *%U 
Unsettling The article by Mr. Simonds politics and social science. These are men 4— le 
Pv lesen makes it clear that the debt who think as individuals, and it is not in- ve 
settlements have much to do significant that the entire group of forty- 
with Europe’s hatred of America, though two should have agreed upon a question of 
this is not the whole story. There is an old such critical importance. Above all, it is 
saying that nothing is ever settled until it to be noted that they have chosen to pro- 
is settled aright. A fresh discussion of mulgate their unanimous opinion at a mo- 
these debt adjustments was precipitated ment regarded at Washington as ill-timed. 
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They have not assumed to set themselves 
up as wiser or more disinterested than their 
fellow-citizens in general. But it may be 
said for them that they are exceptionally 


just before Christmas by the publication of 
a memorandum signed by forty-two gentle- 
men who belong to the faculty of political 
science in Columbia University. “In our 










judgment,” declare the signers of this state- qualified to express views upon this particu- [| _ 
ment, ‘“‘the war debts settlements are un- lar subject in its various bearings. The [| - rs 
sound in principle, and certainly they have most important thing is the avowal of their [| sie 


created and are fostering a deep sense of 


belief that the debt question has not been | F 
grievance against us. We do not agree ‘ 


settled on a basis of permanence, and must 













that the debts be completely cancelled. certainly be reconsidered in some manner ch 
Whether there should be cancellation in at some time. The agreements reached at | si 
whole or only in part depends on many Washington are but the beginning, and we Th 
complicated factors yet to be studied. are urged to seek final solutions. This is 
What we do urge is complete reconsidera- _ not to reflect upon the painstaking and able He 
tion in the light of present knowledge. To public men who have made up our Debt ra 
this end we believe that an international Commission. They were working undet 1 





conference should be called to review the strict limitations imposed by Congress. 
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The Thousands of people have been 
Altered British wondering why we loaned 
rv money so profusely, to so 
many foreign governments, in a manner 
that has now created profound misunder- 
standings. Americans certainly have no 
reason to be less self-respecting than Eng- 
lishmen. It is far from agreeable, there- 
fore, to read in Mr. Simonds’s article this 
month that Britishsentiment toward America 
is not so much one of hatred as one of con- 
tempt. Americans say to one another in 
perfect good faith that we strained every 
resource and spent billions to help our 
British friends out of their war scrape, 
asking no return of any kind for our out- 
lays and efforts, while in addition—at their 
request—we loaned them large sums of 
money, upon their eagerly volunteered 
assurances that they themselves regarded 
the advances as business transactions. That 
these were regular loans from American in- 
vestors, with interest rates prescribed, to 
be repaid as fully as they were proposing to 
repay the sums they had borrowed from 
their own citizens, was the position of the 
British authorities. Yet now they loathe 
us because of the settlement that Premier 
Baldwin himself negotiated, and that he 
declared to be wholly fair. What has hap- 
pened to the English mentality? The an- 
swer is that the British public has been per- 
suaded since the war to take a totally dif- 
ferent view of the historical circumstances; 
and there is little chance that they will see 
things from the American standpoint, at 
any time within a hundred years, 


Qs Better Meanwhile, there are two 
merican ~~ American opinions, while there 
Position 


is only one (prevalent) British. 
The British view, attributing greed as an 
American motive, is not only wrong but 
without valid excuse; and the feeling to- 
day against America is far more unworthy 
than the anti-Americanism that Lincoln 
and Minister Adams encountered. As for 
the two American opinions, what we may 
call the Washington view is flawless in its 
facts and its logic, but wrong in its psy- 
chology and its statesmanship. The other 
American view is that which is represented 
by the Columbia University declaration. 
This, in our opinion, represents sound 
statesmanship, true psychology, and practi- 
cal business policy. We are joining in no 
appeal for “generosity” toward Europe. 
The attitude of the British press and of 































































PROF. JOHN BATES CLARK, ECONOMIST 


(The name of Professor Clark comes first on the list of 
forty-two Columbia professors who signed a memorandum 
regarding war debts. It is fifty years since this scholar 
of world-wide fame began his career as a teacher of 
economics and political science. On January 26, his 
eightieth birthday, a dinner was arranged in his honor by 
admiring and appreciative friends. Besides three decades 
of connection with Columbia University, he has been active 
in the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace) 


British public men toward this country 
makes no pretense of generosity. It is 
assumed in England, as in all European 
countries, that every government has 
enough to do to take care of its own prob- 
lems; so that generosity is a private virtue 
but not an attribute of governments. In 
the private sense, there are no people more 
typically generous, more sincerely honor- 
able, or more faithful to the obligations of 
friendship than the English. But they do 
not use their government for the promotion 
of ideals as such. Their government is an 
azency for the protection and advancement 
of British interests. 


Mistakes Tn England they have natu- 
_ Were rally accepted the absurd fic- 
merican 


tion foolishly circulated by 
many Americans, that we enjoy some kind 
of magical prosperity in this country that 
is denied to other even richer countries, as 
for example Great Britain and France. They 
are disappointed with us, therefore, because 
we have taken a business view of the debts, 
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after having allowed ourselves to be adver- 
tise Hs eager to bestow blessings upon 
Europe, being boundlessly prosperous and 
wealthy ourselves. They cannot recover 
from the shock of our exhibition of thrift, 
in being willing to collect a part of the 
money that they themselves, originally, had 
expected to repay in due course. Our 
first mistake, then, was in the method of 
lending money. If we had meant to collect, 
we should have been more businesslike at 
the outset. The bonds of European gov- 
ernments should have been sold directly to 
American investors, if we ourselves had 
seriously intended to secure repayment. 
Finally, the worst mistake of all, from the 
standpoint of international psychology, is 
that which provides in the recent settle- 
ments for instalment payments extending 
over a period of sixty-two years. The one 
condition of settlement, if we are intending 
to find a permanent solution, should have 
been the early withdrawal of the United 
States government from the odious position 
of standing between European governments 
and the real creditors, who are American 
bondholders and taxpayers. 


Better The British government has 
fo Cancel ~~ ny more reason for borrowing 
Than Collect 


money from foreign treasuries 
than has the American government. It does 
not require sixty years to shift the loan to 
investors. ‘There would, indeed, have to be 
technical financial operations to eliminate 
the American Treasury; but frank cancella- 
tion of the whole debt would be better than 
for the United States, from its own stand- 
point, to spend the next sixty years using 
the treasury to collect instalment payments 
as a heavy item in Britain’s annual budget. 
It might be well for us to disavow generosity 
at once, and to proceed upon the lines of 
enlightened selfishness. Speaking selfishly, 
therefore, the best course for us to pursue 
is the one that would gain the approval of 
the most thoughtful and enlightened Amer- 
icans who have at heart the welfare’ of this 
country, always remembering that we must 
live in a world that is striving to save itself 
by finding ways to overcome the worst evils 
of competitive nationalism. It is held at 
Washington that in our settlements, we have 
gone very far to remit those parts of the 
foreign loans that pertain strictly to the 
prosecution of the war itself. Precise ac- 
countancy shows that we have ‘already 
cancelled a large part of what was legally 
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due. Under certain circumstances, how- 
ever, obligations that are expressed in 
money terms are not ethically repayable in 
kind. The real question is, how does it 
all look now, ten years after we went to 
war? 


The Larger Nothing could be further from 
* —, our view than the notion that 


we could purchase the affection 
or the respect of Europe by cancelling the 
debts. Why should we tax our own people 
the more heavily in order that European 
treasuries might have equivalent sums to 
spend on armaments, and in pursuit of their 
adventures in the Near East, the Far East, 
the continent of Africa, and the islands of 
the South Seas? To confer, rather than to 
cancel, is the Columbia proposal. But, in 
point of fact, we intervened in Europe at 
a time when our efforts were fraught with 
momentous consequences. We assumed 
a position of leadership in world reconstruc- 
tion at the end of the war. To accomplish 
what we set out to do will yet require 
tactful and patient effort over a long period. 
The clearing up of financial obligations, as 
among the countries that codperated to end 
the war, is not a major object in itself; but, 
looking at history in true perspective, such 
an adjustment is a detail for statesmen who 
do not lose sight of the larger ends. We 
should like, therefore, to see many other 
groups associate themselves with the Co- 
lumbia declaration, either accepting it as 
it stands, or expressing themselves in their 
own way, to the effect that the adjustment 
of war debts has thus far made only a 
temporary beginning, and that a larger for- 
mula should be worked out to include many 


things. Europe owes more than money. 
Good Things Tf such a formula were to be 
—_ - al found, the United States would 


become influential again in the 
ever-growing demand for armament re- 
duction, for abandonment of naval rivalries, 
for the extension of the principles of the 
Locarno agreements. That our adherence 
to the World Court and our acceptance of 
membership in the League of Nations would 
come in due time seems to us altogether 
likely and desirable; but we are stating 
this as an opinion and not in any mood of 
controversy. With a better state of feeling 
among the nations, the money that would 
be saved on present budgetary expenditures 
for armies and navies would make financial 
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solutions comparatively easy. The 
Washington Conference reached 
agreement about so-called capital 
ships; i. e., the so-called dread- 
naughts or super-battleships and 
great armored cruisers. But no 
agreement was reached about sub- 
marines, or airplane carriers, or 
other “auxiliary” types of fighting 
vessels. Our understanding of the 
five-five-three ratio was that, in 
point of principle, we were going to 
maintain a navy of equal strength 
with that of Great Britain with- 
out evasions, and that Japan in like 
manner would conform to her ratio 
of a navy three-fifths as strong as 
that of Great Britain or the 
United States. 


Naval The best authorities, 
_ however, are now 
gain 


holding that the day 
of the great battleships is passing, 
and that maritime warfare is to 
rely in the future upon submarines 
and bombs discharged from the 
air. The United States has fallen 














far behind in cruisers of the smaller 
type, and Congress previous to the 
present session had ordered three 
new ones, for the beginning of 
which, however, no money had 
been appropriated. The sentiment of the 
naval committees, and seemingly that of 
majorities in both houses of Congress at 
the present moment, demands the author- 
ization of ten new cruisers besides the 
three, and the appropriation of money 
enough to make a beginning in the ship- 
yards. President Coolidge is opposed to 
this policy, hoping that we may persuade 
other naval powers to agree explicitly upon 
an extension of the principles of the Wash- 
ington Conference to all forms of naval 
armaments. 


‘s - President Wilson, as a result of 
uni aval his experience as a negotiator 
Policy 


; at Paris, came to the conclu- 
sion that we ought to construct a navy 
“incomparably stronger” than any other, 
as the best practical way to end naval 
competition and to persuade other nations 
of the futility of naval warfare. Accord- 
ingly, we took steps to that end and entered 
upon a building program that would within 
a few years have made our navy more pow- 


OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY MAKING 
A NEW YEAR’S CALL UPON THE PRESIDENT 


(In the front row, at the left, is Admiral Edward W. Eberle, Chief of 
Naval Operations, and at the right is Admiral Thomas J. Cowie) 


erful than the British, and of course quite 
beyond the resources of any third govern- 
ment. It was perhaps in consequence of 
this policy, the real aim of which was to 
secure peace rather than to provoke war, 
that the British delegation in the Wash- 
ington Conference so promptly agreed “‘in 
principle” that the United States and Great 
Britain on the seas should maintain equality 
of strength and should avoid competition. 
We scrapped partly-built ships that had 
already cost us hundreds of millions of 
dollars; but we hoped to save still larger 
sums in the end by naval reduction, besides 
promoting the cause of peace. President 
Coolidge clings to the belief that we can 
persuade the naval powers to reach a new 
agreement. To be obliged to resume com- 
petitive building of warships by reason of 
the action of other governments, in vio- 
lation of the spirit and essence of the 
Washington treaty, would be a regrettable 
step, though conditions might make it 
necessary. Our mistakes of 1914-17 were 
tragical. 
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Our Latin There are always elements in 
American atin - American countries 
Relations 


that for one reason or another 
are resentful against the United States. 
Uncle Sam’s stabilizing policies, that have 
helped so much to further the social, eco- 
nomic, and political progress of the Spanish- 
speaking countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere, do not please the “generals” and 
bandit leaders who make revolutions their 
principal business. Within a century, it 
may be estimated, there have been hardly 
less than a thousand armed revolutions in 
the sovereign republics south of the Rio 
Grande. The United States has succeeded, 
through definite assertion of the Monroe 
Doctrine, in protecting these countries from 
the armed rapacity of Europe. Our Gov- 
ernment, also, has made a long record of 
friendly influence and help to the end that 
the Central and South American republics 
might develop their commercial interests 
and train their citizens in the principles of 
orderly: self-government. We have not 
changed these policies in the past year, 
and are entering upon no new line of action. 


Following the 
War with 
Spain 


Our war with Spain did indeed 
mark a turning point in our 
policies, but that is some- 
thing of which the whole world has now 
had a full quarter-century’s notice. We 
refused to annex Cuba, but we established 
close and mutually beneiicial relations with 
the Republic that we launched. The 
Cuban people govern themselves without 
the slightest interference, so long as they 
avoid revolutions. We guarantee them 
against the havoc of civil war, and our 
bargain with them is good for both parties. 
We brought Porto Rico into a closer rela- 
tionship, and we are under sacred obliga- 
tion to help the Porto Ricans in every 
possible way without hampering them in 
their political and social development. We 
had long been in somewhat peculiarly close 
relations with Central America, including 
Panama. We had built the Panama Rail- 
road, and had often landed troops to pro- 
tect it. We had arranged with Nicaragua 
to construct a trans-oceanic ship canal. A 
private French company, headed by the 
eminent engineer De Lesseps, who had 
constructed the Suez Canal, had begun 
work upon the long-discussed passage at 
Panama, but had failed; and the under- 
taking had been practically abandoned. If 
we had proceeded with our Nicaragua pro- 
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ject, the assets of the French Panama Com- 
pany would have been worthless. The 
story of our postponement of the enter- 
prise in Nicaragua and our completion of 
the Panama Canal is long and detailed, and 
is not pertinent to our present discussion. 


Control of It is merely to be said that 
the = om" what the De Lesseps Company 


had undertaken as a purely 
commercial enterprise, with no intention to 
challenge the Monroe Doctrine, we decided 
to complete, not as a commercial enterprise 
but as a governmental project under the 
permanent sovereignty of the United States. 
We assumed an authority at Panama that 
had never been acquired at Suez by any 
European government. In order to main- 
tain our position, we fortified a so-called 
Canal Zone, stretching for some miles on 
either side of the waterway. Under our 
auspices, the State of Panama was set up 
as an independent republic, recognized as 
such by European and American govern- 
ments. We could readily enough have se- 


cured the whole Isthmus of Panama as a | 


territory politically analogous to Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, or the Philippines. 
We could have made it clearly to the ad- 
vantage of the inhabitants of Panama to 
live under the American flag rather than 
the new flag of their own small republic. 
We were not, however, seeking annexation 


as such; and we preferred to enter into | 


treaty arrangements that made it requisite 
on our part to protect the Panama Repub- 
lic as well as our own canal, and that gave 
us corresponding rights. We opened the 
Canal freely and upon equal terms to the 
commerce of all nations. Our building of 
it and our guardianship at Panama had 


been, from the very outset, a thing making | 


for peace and stability. It has conferred 
benefits upon the whole of South America, 
and it has been advantageous probably to 
everybody in the world except, temporarily, 
to people living in the interior of the United 
States, whose traffic rates by rail can not 


compete with the rates via the Canal that [> 


benefit the trade of our two coasts. 


Tke New We have recently entered into 
rg a new treaty with Panama, | 
. which on December 16 was f 


submitted to the Panama Congress for 
ratification by President Chiari. The most 
imnortant sentence in the treaty is one 
which declares that “the Republic of 
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Panama agrees to codperate in all possible 
wavs with the United States in the protec- 
tion and defense of the Panama Canal.” 
There is nothing expressed in the revised 
convention that alters any essential facts 
in the previous relationship between the 
United States and Panama. ‘The treaty 
confirms and extends the agreements that 
have existed from the beginning, with some 
variation in details. Our establishment at 
Panama is a much more definitely accepted 
international fact than the position of con- 
trol assumed by Great Britain over the 
Suez Canal. If this renewed treaty had 
been made and signed ten years ago, it 
would have excited no comment abroad, 
because it signified no change in the rela- 
tionships that everybody knew to be perma- 
nent. But now the European press, to 
some extent at least, has made this treaty 
an occasion for further attacks upon the 
United States. It is declared to be a 
“shocking” evidence of aggressive “im- 
perialism.” Even at Geneva there are 
those in League circles who venture to say 
that what they now characterize as “a 
military alliance” is contrary to the new 
European spirit. We have not, of course, 
any aims or objects at Panama or in Cen- 
tral America except the preservation of 
peace and the protection of an enterprise 
that has consistently been carried on for 
the welfare of all the world. 


a rg Our tremendous investments 
i at at Panama not only give us 
anama 


substantial rights in that part 
of the world, but justify us in doing what- 
ever we can in a reasonable way to help 
Central America keep the peace and build 
up economic interests. We instituted at 


‘> Panama, as everyone knows, the most 
» successful sanitary administration ever tried 


anywhere, this being a priceless boon to all 
the Caribbean and mid-American regions. 
Ample facts and figures are available to 
show how Central America has prospered 
since we completed the Canal. What we 
have done for the welfare of the Isthmus 
and neighboring areas of Central America 
we have also, in one way or another, been 
helping to accomplish all around the circle 
of the Caribbean Sea. 


Protecting For example, we have made 
San Domingo creditable history in the two 
‘a halves of the great island that 
1s divided between the republics of San 
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Domingo and Haiti. If we had not inter- 
vened to protect the inhabitants from Té¥- 
lutionary chaos, European intervention of 
a far less friendly character would have 
taken place for the purpose of debt collec- 
tion. Critics of a certain type have tried 
to make our régime in San Domingo appear 
to have been arbitrary and severe. As a 
matter of fact, it was one of the most praise- 
worthy episodes in the annals of modern 
times. . As for our position in Haiti, we 
took up the task of reorganization under 
terms of a treaty signed in 1915, and we 
are to remain there for a second ten years 
under the stipulations of a renewed and 
extended agreement. 


The Record Nothing could be more timely, 
+> Het? 2 Our opinion, than the publi- 


cation in this number of the 
REVIEW OF REviEws of an article describ- 
ing what has been accomplished in Haiti 
during the past ten years. The author is 
Dr. Elwood Mead, whose long training as 
an engineer and economist has won recog- 
nition in other countries besides our own. 
He is now Director of the Reclamation 
Bureau at Washington. There are some 
people here at home, as well as many ill-in- 
formed Europeans, who will not be persuaded 
to think well of Uncle Sam’s activities in 
the West Indies and Central America, be- 
cause they are not open to conviction. We 
are not publishing this article on Haiti with 
any hope of influencing those whose minds 
are already made up adversely. But most 
of our readers are undoubtedly anxious to 
find justification for thinking well, not only 
of the intentions of our own government, 
but also of its practices and achievements. 
It is enough, then, to invite such readers 
to study the reassuring facts that set forth 
what has been accomplished under our 
auspices in such an unpromising place as 
was Haiti a dozen years ago. 


Return of | Within a few weeks, American 
Marines © marines have been landed in 
Nicaragua 


Nicaragua, charged with keep- 
ing the peace by establishing neutral zones 
at certain seaports and in other localities. 
Revolutionary strife would otherwise have 
sacrificed life and destroyed property. 
Civil war would have interfered with com- 
merce, industry and agriculture, creating 
new and heavy bills for damage to numerous 
foreign business concerns, now established 
in that republic. Our intervention was 
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ested by Consuls of European powers. capital of Nicaragua, in 1912, and that they (Was! 
Ba yet, the European press has indulged had remained there continuously until } Conf 
in passionate denunciation of what they re- August 3, 1925. The marines were with. f uh 
gard as a further evidence of the imperial- drawn at that time only because it was be. & treati 
istic designs entertained by President lieved that political stability had become F to set 
Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg. In.point fairly well assured, following the presiden- f) by m 
of fact, those two gentlemen are undoubt- _ tial election of 1924. But, even with thf of Ju 
edly the most pacific in their conceptions marines withdrawn, Americans were ref politic 
of foreign policy, and the least capable of tained in important positions. For in. F positi 
aggressive designs, of all the statesmen of stance, Nicaragua’s budget expenditure is to eng 
the entire world now holding office in supervised by a ‘High Commission”’ con-F Zelay: 
powerful countries. In behalf of this rabid sisting of two Americans chosen by the show 
foreign journalism one might plead the Secretary of State at Washington and one of the 
theological doctrine of “invincible igno- Nicaraguan. Furthermore, the customs§ Taft, 
rance.” The typical European journalist receipts, forming the principal revenue,f ber, 1 
writes recklessly about things as far away continue to be collected by Col. Clifford) “has 
as America. His behavior is the more dis- D. Ham, who has been at the head of that |) by on 
regardful of restraint and decency because service since 1912.. To understand the > five C 
there is nobody near at hand to correct present situation, it is not necessary tof 
him, and no way to hold him responsible. review the entire history of Nicaragua and > 
her neighbor republics since they declared F 

Merely Among all the European jour- their independence of Spain in 1821. But 
Sac nalists whohavebeenattacking we may refer to a chaotic situation that led F 
the government at Washing- President Roosevelt and President Porforio > 

ton it would probably be difficult to discover Diaz of Mexico, twenty years ago, to try}- 
a single one who is aware that American to persuade the five Central Americas) 
marines were stationed at Managua, the republics to come together on friendly terms |” of Sta 
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NICARAGUA IN ITS RELATION TO MEXICO, PANAMA, AND THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AMERICA ; 
He 


(American sailors and marines were landed in December at Bluefields, at Rio Grande Bar, and at Puerto Cabez# 
headquarters of the revolt) 
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they @ Washington Their delegates met at Wash- 
unti] § Conference — ington in November, 1907, and 
with fF in due time signed a series of 


's bef treaties. Among other things, they agreed 


come to settle every difference that might arise 
iden- f by means of the “Central American Court 
1 the of Justice.” They decided not to allow 
e ref political leaders and refugees to take up 
r in-— positions just across borderlines in order 


re is} to engage in revolutionary plots. President 









con | Zelaya of Nicaragua, however, did not 
’ the show good faith in carrying out the terms 
1 one— of these Washington agreements. President 
toms f Taft, in his message to Congress of Decem- 
enue,f ber, 1907, declared that our Government 
iffordf. “has been almost continuously called upon 
that F) by one or another, and in turn by all of the 
| they five Central American republics, to exert 
‘y to itself for the maintenance of the conven- 
1 andf) tions.” Chaotic conditions in Nicaragua 


i produced what Mr. Taft’s Secretary of 
» State, Mr. Knox, called ‘“‘a condition of 
» anarchy,” and American naval forces were 
‘landed to protect lives and _ property. 
‘| Economic conditions were so disordered 
) that an American agent of the Department 
.| of State was sent to investigate and advise. 
} Agreements were reached which resulted 
} in an American commission on claims aris- 

ing out of the recent civil war, and on 
# economic restoration. 


ii coy tea 


be In the fall of 1911, Nicaragua 
— negotiated a loan in New 


York and gave a lien on the 
‘customs, with an American collector in 
} charge. In 1912, political changes resulted 
} in placing Adolfo Diaz in the office of 
@ President; and it is this same Diaz who is 
} now holding that office with due recogni- 
7 tion by the Government of the United 
# States. President Diaz was:in danger from 
7 the armed intrigues of the former supporters 
| of Zelaya, and could not guarantee the 
} protection of American and foreign lives 
"and property. Accordingly, he asked the 
United States to assume that responsibility, 
and marines were landed (this being in 
1912), and peace was restored. President 
Diaz was reélected for a four-year term in 
§ 1913, a small body of our marines con- 
tinuing on guard. 


| torr It was in the year 1913, 
1913 # President Wilson having come 


into office, that a treaty was 
hegotiated by our Secretary of State, 
: William Jennings Bryan and by General 







































© Harris & Ewing 
REAR ADMIRAL JULIAN L. LATIMER 
(In command of United States naval forces off the Nica- 
raguan coast. Admiral Latimer has had his share of 
service at sea, but it is interesting to note that he has 
served as commandant of the War College and as Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy) 

Chamorro on behalf of Nicaragua. This 
agreement conveyed to the United States 
in perpetuity all the rights necessary to 
construct, operate, and maintain an inter- 
oceanic canal by any route whatever across 
>Ticaraguan territory. The United States 
also obtained two small islands in the 
Caribbean, and the right to establish a 
naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca. Nicara- 
gua had agreed, in the original draft, not to 
declare war without the consent of our 
Government, or to make treaties with 
foreign Powers that would affect our in- 
terests; and she had further acknowledged 
the right of the United States to intervene 
in her affairs when necessary to preserve 
her independence or to protect life and 
property. Our Senate decided not to 
have these conditions stated in the treaty, 
and they were eliminated; but the fact that 
Nicaragua had consented to them is worth 
noting. Emiliano Chamorro, who had been 
the Nicaraguan Minister at Washington and 
had negotiated the treaty with Secretary 
Bryan, was elected President in 1916, with 
American approval. Everybody assumed 
that the United States was assuring order. 
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Another In the winter of 1922-23, a 
| MPWaskingon Conference on Central Ameri- 
Conference 


can affairs was held at Wash- 
ington under the auspices of President 
Harding and our Department of State, 
Secretary Hughes being then in office. 
The five States were well represented. A 
series of admirable treaties, fifteen in all, 
were drafted and duly signed. Speaking 
in general, they provided for peace in 
Central America, limitation of armaments, 
an International Central American Tribunal 
and specified methods to discourage changes 
in government through coup d’état or revolu- 
tion. Each of the five countries agreed to 
establish a national constabulary; and 
Nicaragua, in carrying out this plan, placed 
Major Calvin B. Carter, formerly of the 
Philippine Constabulary, at the head of its 
force, several other American officers being 
associated with this official. 


The election of 1924 was held 
nag 77 under a new election law that 
was framed for Nicaragua by 
Dr. H. W. Dodds, an American authority. 
Mr. Solorzano was chosen President, and 
Mr. Sacasa Vice-President. Our govern- 
ment recognized this new régime promptly, 
upon its instalation on January 1, 1925. 
The President asked to have American 
marines remain until the new national guard 
had been organized under the headship of 
Major Carter. Accordingly, the marines 
were permitted to stay seven months longer. 
About three months after the marines had 
departed, General Chamorro took military 
steps that gave him control. Chamorro 
was a leader of the Conservatives, while the 
new government had been elected by the 
Liberals. Eighteen members of Congress 
were expelled, and their Conservative 
opponents were seated. Sacasa was im- 
peached, the vice-presidency declared va- 
cant, Sacasa’s punishment consisting of 
two years’ banishment. This was early in 
January, 1926, and the banishment of the 
Vice-President was accompanied by the 
resignation of President Solorzano: 


Nicaragua’ s 


The United States Govern- 
ment, acting in accord with 
the four other Central Amer- 
ican governments, refused to recognize 
General Chamorro as lawful head of the 
State. The Liberals proceeded to foment 
a civil war; and Chamorro, lacking the 
necessary support of the United States, 


Counter- 
Revolutions 
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resigned the presidency on October 30, 
some three months ago. The Nicaraguan 
Congress then met and elected Alfonso 
Diaz to the presidency. Secretary Kellogg 
ascertained that this Congress at Managua 
had—at least nominally—restored to their 
seats the Liberal members who had been 
originally seated in 1924; and that the 
choice of Diaz was in accordance with pro- 
visions of the Nicaraguan Constitution, 
Accordingly Diaz was recognized, the 
whole object of the United States being to 
maintain order and to discourage fruitless 
civil warfare that could only have resulted 
in great injury to American and foreign 
interests, and to the Nicaraguan people 


themselves. Sacasa, meanwhile, had spent | 
a part of his enforced absence at Washing- ) 


ton, and had more recently been living 
nearer home. Particularly he had culti- 
vated the support of President Calles and 
the Mexican authorities. Organizing his 
Liberal followers, he invaded Nicaragua and 
went through the process of being inaugur- 
ated as ‘‘Constitutional President” by 
his own supporters at Puerto Cabezas on 
December 2. Late in December, at the 
request of President Diaz, American ma- 
rines were landed to safeguard foreign lives 
and property and prevent civil war, the 
Liberal revolution having taken on an 
aggressive and menacing character. 


Agitation The Mexican Government had 
— promptly recognized Dr. Sa- 


casa, and spasmodic efforts 
were being made everywhere throughout Cen- 
tral and South America to embarrass the 
United States by gaining sympathy, if not 
open recognition, for the Liberal claimant. 
Several Democratic members of our Con- 
gress at Washington demanded the recall of 
our marines. Senator Borah, whose chair- 
manship of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee makes him conspicuous, especially in 
the foreign and anti-American press, de- 
clared emphatically that in his opinion 
Sacasa rather than Diaz was entitled to 
support. Under these circumstances, on 


January 10 President Coolidge sent a | 


special message to Congress, making a frank 
and extended recital of our interests in 
Nicaragua and of the circumstances under 
which we had proceeded to land marines. 
The notable thing about President Cool- 
idge’s message was its assertion that our 
government had evidence that showed that 
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munitions by gun-runners from 
Mexico, and that this was be- 
ing done apparently with the 
connivance and to some extent 
with the aid of Mexican au- 
thorities. It is true that Mex- 
ico had no part in making the 
agreements for peace and sta- 
bility in Central America. It 
is also of course true—as no- 
body denies—that it is not for 
us to dictate to Mexico if the 
government of President 
Calles chooses to recognize the 
claims of Sacasa, and refuses 
to lay an embargo upon the 
supply of military materials 
from Mexican ports. Our gov- 
ernment, in turn, has more than 














met the adverse policy of Mex- 
ico by lifting the embargo upon 
export of arms from the United 
States, in so far as the Diaz 
government isconcerned. The 
grounds upon which we have 
supported Diaz would seem to 
be of a practical kind; while the position of 
Mr. Borah as regards Sacasa would seem to 
be technical and argumentative. Mr. 
Kellogg’s statement, even as theory, is more 
convincing than is that of Mr. Borah. 
Meanwhile, our whole purpose in Nicaragua 
at the present time, as it has been in the past, 
is to secure the subordination of violent 
political rivalries to the steadily increasing 
interests that demand peace and order. 
In establishing neutral zones, we are render- 
ing great service to all the people of Nicara- 
gua, whether they call themselves Liberals 
or Conservatives. Our object is to prevent 
civil war and to protect substantial rights as 
against the mere game of devastating revo- 
lution. This helpful step, instead of making 
more difficult the conciliatory processes 
that should be invoked, is what makes 
conciliation feasible and fairly hopeful 


Soviet Secretary Kellogg went before 
pine the Senate Committee on For- 


eign Relations on January 12, 
and talked freely behind closed doors. 
The statements he made were not given to 
the press. As a coincidence, however, a 
printed pamphlet was distributed on the 
same day. This had to do with the mis- 
chievous agitation of the Soviet authori- 
ties at Moscow, who have been working to 
create anti-American feeling in many places, 





HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH, CHAIRMAN OF THE . FOREIGN 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE, AND HON. FRANK 
B. KELLOGG, SECRETARY OF STATE 


(On the occasion of Secretary Kellogg’s appearance, on January 12, be- 
fore the Senate Committee to explain the State Department’s policy with 


regard to the revolution in Nicaragua) 


and using the City of Mexico as a center of 
propaganda. We are not of the opinion 
that these Moscow influences can avail 
very much. But there is every reason for 
holding that they ought to be exposed as 
thoroughly as possible. Soviet propaganda 
is not the whole story by any means; but 
it helps to explain some things that have 
been said and done that otherwise might be 
difficult to analyze. As for Sacasa, if the 
Nicaraguan Congress had chosen to rein- 
state him as Vice-President, and had then 
proceeded to elevate him to the vacant 
presidency, there is every reason to assert 
that the Washington government, which 
had duly recognized his election as Vice- 
President in 1924, would have upheld him 
as the legitimate head of the government in 
1926. To dispute with our own authorities 
on a point of this kind does not promise to 
result in anything but confusion. 


Mexico's We have deferred, thus far in 
ee this editorial résumé, the dis- 
ssues : a ; 

cussion of the Mexican situa- 
tion. President Calles has had his hands 


full in recent weeks, and it is fair to say that 
he is more to be admired for his uncom- 
promising audacity than for his good sense 
or for his wisdom in the choice of his ad- 
visers. He might, all along, have worked 
in harmony with the United States without 
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detriment to any interest that it is his duty 
to safeguard as political head of the Mexican 
people. It would have been in every way 
to the advantage of Mexico to join the 
United States in trying to tranquilize Cen- 
tral America. The stubborn attitude of 
Calles in applying the new petroleum laws 
and land laws is out of keeping with the 
negotiations that had been made on behalf 
of American interests with his predecessor, 
President Obregon. His actions as regards 
church property, and the hierarchy and 
priesthood of the Catholic Church, would 
seem to be wholly uncalled for in their rude- 
ness and their lack of consideration. 


The Although the main issues upon 
Dexia, Which Mexico and the United 
States do not agree have been 
explained many times, it may be well to 
recall some of the facts. In May, 1917, 
the Carranza Government adopted a new 
constitution. The part that has interested 
Americans is the now famous ‘Article 27, 
declaring that oil and mineral deposits 
throughout Mexico, regardless of the facts 
of existing land ownership, belong to the 
nation. For a long time past, Americans 
and other foreigners had been not only 
permittcd but encouraged to explore Mexico 
for deposits of gold, silver, copper, and other 
minerals, and also for petroleum. Exten- 
sive purchases of property had been made 
and had been fully recognized as valid by 
the Mexican authorities. And the owners 
of such property had contributed largely to 
Mexican revenues through increasingly 
heavy taxation. It was not believed in the 
United States that Mexico would enact laws 
under this constitutional principle that 
would ruthlessly disregard existing rights. 
Iever since 1917, the practical phases of the 
Mexican policy regarding foreign property 
have been under discussion between the 
Mexican Government and representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain, and 
other powers. 


No one disputed the right of 
Mexico to apply the new 
principle in the further dis- 
posal of ptblic lands. Neither’ was it 
denied that Mexico had a right, in dealing 
with her own citizens, to work out plans by 
which the nationalization of mineral re- 
sources could proceed, step by step. Mexico 
had also the right, obviously, to use recog- 
nized methods with foreign individuals and 


Previozs 
Negotictior:s 


corporations from time to time, to regain 
control of property, just as in our own 
country the Federal or State authorities 
acquire tracts of land for forest reservations. 
The Supreme Court of Mexico, as against 
the Carranza Government, had decided in 
favor of the rights of the oil companies. 
Furthermore, in 1922, President Obregon 
reassured American interests by declaring 
that Article 27 was not retroactive. There- 
after a joint commission was appointed, 
consisting of two American and_ two 
Mexican members, and it was soon an- 
nounced that all differences had _ been 
cleared up. Whereupon our Government 
duly recognized President Obregon’s ad- 
ministration and full diplomatic relations 
were resumed, Mr. Sheffield of New York 
becoming our Ambassador at Mexico City. 


The More President Calles. was inaugu- 
as rated on December 1, 1924, 
and soon afterwards the new 

Mexican Jand and petroleum laws were 
enacted. A new phase of the negotiations 
was begun, with Secretary Kellogg succeed- 
ing Secretary Hughes in President Cool- 
idge’s Administration. Under these laws, 
foreign owners are required not to apply to 
their own governments for help or redress, 
and to accept the substitution of a fifty-year 
lease for their titles as owners. ‘Lhe earlier 
Mexican laws had explicitly declared that 
the kinds of property under discussion, 
having been legally acquired, should be held 
by titles “irrevocable and perpetual so long 
as the federal property tax shall be paid.” 
In spite of all remonstrances, President 
Calles insisted upon putting the new laws 
into effect on January 1 of the present year. 
We are informed that, as regards particular 
companies, the Mexican Government does 
not even grant the fifty-year lease as of 
January 1, 1927, but insists upon going back 
to the date when the property was originally 
acquired, which in many cases would reduce 
the lease to a much shorter period. Amer- 
ican investments in Mexico are estimated at 
not less than $1,000,000,000, of which fully 
one-half would be affected by these new 
laws. British investments in Mexico are 
perhaps about 75 per cent. as great as 
American. It happens, however, as we are 
informed, that the British oil companies in 
the main do not hold their properties by 
perpetual title, but only by leases giving 
them petroleum rights for fixed periods. 


This explains the rather puzzling statements 
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that appeared in the press to the effect that 
the British had complied with the new 
Mexican laws, while the Americans had not. 
The British properties held by lease would 
not be particularly affected by the new laws. 
We are further informed, however, that 
those British companies that own property 
in the full sense have stood with the 
American companies in the assertion of their 
vested rights. 


Not a We must hasten to remark 
ate that there is no ground what- 


ever for the reckless assertions, 
made by certain political orators and 
partisan newspapers, to the effect that our 
government in protesting against con- 
fiscatory policies in Mexico is taking steps 
that may lead to war. No one is proposing 
that we should employ military force to 
enable oil companies to hold their properties 
in Mexico in perpetuity, rather than under 
terms prescribed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. The great European powers have 
long been in the habit of using their armies 
and navies to collect the debts of private 
investors, or to prevent the total or partial 
confiscation of private property. It is the 
American doctrine that the investor who 
goes into a foreizn country to obtain con- 
cessions and make money must take his 
chances and underwrite his own risks. Mr. 
Bryan, as Secretary of State in the Wilson 
Administration, took this position in the 
most emphatic wav. He went much further, 
however; and showed no disposition to 
protect American lives. In these matters, 
circumstances are likely to control action 
rather than theories. We have strong naval 
forces in southern waters, with their winter 
headquarters at Guantanamo, which is our 
naval base on the coast of Cuba. If peace- 
ful Americans were in. deadly peril at some 
point on the Mexican coast, and the 
Government of Mexico was unable or un- 
willing to protect them, it is not impossible 
that sailors might be landed for that 
particular purpose. 


bs — Certainly Great Britain would 
as his =i : 
Own Motives "°t hesitate to protect her own 


subjects in Mexico or any- 
where else. With all the pacific professions 
of the Wilson Administration, a strong 
column under General Pershing invaded 
Northern Mexico, ostensibly pursuing band- 
its, while on another occasion our navy 
bombarded Vera Cruz and took possession 
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SENOR DON MANUEL C. TELLEZ, MEXICAN 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


(Se“or T/llez had served as Secretary of the Legation 
and as Counselor, previous to his appointment as Am- 
bassador three years ago) 


of Mexico’s chief seaport. It is hard to 
believe that President Calles is seeking an 
open break with the United States. It is 
easy, however, to think that he has taken 
an arbitrary position in order to consolidate 
his own support in Mexico, shrewdly play- 
ing upon Latin-American feeling against 
what is called the “‘Colossus of the North.” 
It would seem possible that some form of 
conciliation might yet be worked out. 


Mexico evidently is trying to 
do too many things at the same 
time. American conservation 
engineers are being employed to assist the 
Mexican Government in laying out a 
system of water-power development, coupled 
with irrigation. Many other attempts are 
being made to give Mexico the benefit of 
modern facilities. It is to be regretted that 
some of these efforts have so strong a tinge 
of the radical socialism that the followers of 
Lenin have so ruinously imposed upon 
Russia. President Coolidge, Secretary Kel- 
logg and Ambassador Shefiield are eminently 
reasonable and friendly men, who have no 
desire to take advantage of Mexico in the 


Too Large 
a Program 
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RENE CAPISTRAN GARZA, WHO HEADS A 
REVOLT AGAINST CALLES IN MEXICO 


(As Vice-President of the League of Religious Defense, 
this twenty-eight-year-old Mexican seeks to overthrow 
President Calles as a consequence of his controversy with 
the Church. The revolutionists are not professional 
soldiers and claim to be fighting for schools, religious 
liberty, and freedom of the press. Garza was in New 
York in December, and in January was reported to be 
active south of the Rio Grande) 


interest of oil companies or private finan- 
ciers. Charles B. Warren and John Barton 
Payne, who represented us in Mexico three 
years ago, were fair-minded and considerate. 
The Mexican. government has profited well 
by collecting very heavy taxes from oil 
companies and other foreign investors. To 
work harmoniously with the United States 
would be greatly to the advantage of the 
Mexican people. Presidents Roosevelt, 
Taft, Wilson, Harding and Coolidge, to- 
gether with their Secretaries of State, from 
Hay and Root down to Hughes and Kellogg, 
have all sincerely desired to be on good 
terms with Mexico, and have been under no 
temptation whatever to use unfair pressure 
or to harbor imperialistic designs. We 
could well afford to go very far in making 
overtures, if the Mexican government is not 
so blinded by false pride and fanatical 
theories as to make friendly adjustments 
impossible. The overwhelming sentiment 
for avoidance of war was exactly in ac- 
cord with the views of President Coolidge. 
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The Church Nobody expects popular feel- 
be 7 ing to be aroused in Mexico 


or elsewhere on behalf of op- 
pressed oil or railroad or mining magnates. 
It is universally supposed that these great 
business concerns can take care of them- 
selves. To assume that they have no 
rights that anybody is bound to respect is 
rather habitual than otherwise. It is 
easily forgotten that such companies have 
scores of thousands of shareholders, and that 
their investments are not only enormous but 
genuine and legitimate. If, however, there 
is not likely to be any popular enthusiasm 
for the cause of the oil companies that are 
facing at least partial confiscation, there isa 
tremendous sentiment in Mexico and else- 
where against the seizure of churches and 
the arrest and deportation of bishops and 
ecclesiastical personages. No sufficient evi- 
dence has been presented to show that the 
Calles government has been justified in the 
harshness of its anti-church policies. Revo- 
lutionary groups have been forming in 
various parts of Mexico, and, although the 
Calles officials have not hesitated to exe- 
cute men on all sides who were supposed 
to be supporting the Catholic church in its 
opposition to the Calles policies, the tide of 
revolt seemed to be swelling rapidly by the 
middle of January, with some prospect that 
the movement would become organized and 
unified. Upon all these things the Moscow 
doctrines and the Soviet propaganda have 
a very considerable bearing. Certain lead- 
ing newspapers in New York and elsewhere 
have failed to show their usual intelligence 
in belittling the information given out by 
our State Department. Mexican official 
attitudes and doctrines would seem to he 
distinctly akin to those of the Bolshevik 
propagandists of Russia. This is not to say 
that President Calles is definitely or even 
consciously working under Soviet direction 
or stimulation. 


The Congress session has al- 
ready been far more active 
and turbulent than had been 
anticipated. The question of the surplus 
was uppermost when the session began on 
the first Monday of December; but, besides 
the appropriation bills, other topics in great 
variety came to the front. As regards farm 
relief, the plans for whieh Senator McNary 
and Congressman Dickinson are leading 
spokesmen, have made decided gains in 
"support since the previous session. We 


Topics in 
Congress 
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have already alluded to the desire of Con- 
gress to strengthen the program of cruiser 
building, and the navy is also pressing to 
have two or three immense dirigibles au- 
thorized. In the matter of prohibition 
policies there has been a storm about the 
use of poisonous material to denature in- 
dustrial alcohol. The immigration laws 
have been under discussion, as has almost 
every other public policy, whether of 
major or minor importance. 


Senators The Senate has had before it 
ee the credentials of certain new- 


‘ly-elected members, especially 
those of Senator Arthur R. Gould, of 
Maine. There was also the question of 
seating Frank L. Smith, of Illinois, who, 
having been elected to fill the next regular 
term as successor to Senator McKinley, 
had more recently been appointed by the 
Governor of Illinois to fill out the present 
term, Senator McKinley having died mean- 
while. As regards foreign matters, the 
Senate has the constitutional function of 
ratifying treaties and of confirming appoint- 
ments. Certain Senators talk so much 
that the impression gets abroad that Mr. 
Borah, for example, with Senator Heflin’s 
assistance, is running our foreign policies 
rather than the President or the Secretary 
of State. That Senator Borah is charged 
with some special responsibility for our 
foreign policies, is coming to be the current 
notion at home as well as abroad. In point 
of fact Mr. Borah speaks with no more 
authority than does Representative Stephen 
G. Porter, who is chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Of the two 
men, Mr. Porter has the advantage of 
greater experience, a larger range of in- 
formation, and a superior quality of trained 
judgment, although he is more sparing of 
mere oratory. 


The real business before the 
Senate in January, so far as 
our foreign affairs were con- 
cerned, was the question of ratifying the 
treaty with Turkey, commonly known as 
the Lausanne treaty. Our diplomatic 
relations with Turkey were ended in April, 
1917, almost ten years ago. But since the 
war, for a matter of eight years, we have 
had a High Commissioner at Constan- 
tinople who has managed affairs very well. 
We had not been at war with Turkey, and 
therefore had not taken any part in the 


The Treaty 
with Turkey 


negotiations between the Allied Powers and 
Turkey which resulted in the signing of the 
Treaty of Sevres in August, 1920. As it 
happens, Turkey never ratified that treaty, 
and conditions were totally changed by the 
Turkish victories over the Greeks, ending 
in the expulsion of the Greek population 
from Asia Minor. In the fall of 1922, the 
Allies again opened negotiations with Tur- 
key at Lausanne, in Switzerland. Great 
Britain, France, and Italy asked the United 
States to send representatives, and, accord- 
ingly, Rear Admiral Bristol, who was our 
High Commissioner at Constantinople, 
Mr. Grew, who was our Minister to Switzer- 
land, and Mr. R. W. Child, then Ambassa- 
dor at Rome, were present as interested 
observers. The negotiations were difficult 
and protracted, but on July 24, 1923, the 
Treaty of Lausanne was completed and 
signed. Soon afterwards Mr. Grew was 
authorized to negotiate with Ismet Pasha 
and the other Turkish delegates to Lau- 
sanne; and in August he was authorized by 
our Department of State to sign a Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce and a Treaty of 
Extradition. These treaties were signed on 
August 7, 1923. 


For and Our treaty follows in general 
Against character the treaties that 
Ratification 


Turkey negotiated with the 
leading governments of the world. The 
so-called ‘“‘capitulations,” under which Tur- 
key had formerly granted special privileges, 
are no longer in existence. ‘The present 
government of Turkey is not regarded 
approvingly by a majority of those Amer- 
icans who have followed the course of 
affairs in the Near East. The treaty has 
been strongly opposed by many leaders of 
opinion, including our former Ambassador, 
Mr. Henry Morgenthau, and Bishop Man- 
ning. But those having to do with Amer- 
ican schools and colleges in Turkey have 
been insistently demanding ratification, 
as also have various business interests. 
The principal argument of those who sup- 
port the treaty is that we have nothing to 
gain by refusing, while such interests as 
we have in Turkey will be better safe- 
guarded if we ratify and resume full diplo- 
matic relations. Some of those who had 
been foremost in opposing the treaty, 
notably Mr. John W. Davis and Bishop 
Brent, had recently changed their views. 
The Senate was expected to reach a final 
vote in the third week of January. 
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© Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR JAMES COUZENS, OF MICHIGAN 


(Mr. Couzens was formerly vice-president of the Ford 

Motor Company, later becoming Mayor of Detroit and 

now United States Senator from Michigan. He is the 

principal figure in the Government’s effort, begun last 

month, to collect additional taxes totaling $34,000,000 

as result of the sale of Ford Motor stock by minority 
interests in 1919) 


A Big Notwithstanding the lowering 
Surplus _of taxes last year, the Treasury 

in Sight 
reported, on January 1, 1927, 
a surplus of more than $218,000,000. 
Twelve months before, the surplus was 
$125,000,000. It is generally assumed that 
the income and profits tax payments in 
the first six months of the new year, levied 
as they are on the results of 1926, will be 
very large. Last year’s great and widely 
diffused prosperity should give the largest 
personal incomes as well as corporation 
profits that have ever been reported in 
America or any other country. Even the 
more conservative are looking for a Treas- 
ury surplus on July 1, next, the end of the 
current fiscal year, of around $400,000,000. 
A more general opinion would make it 
$500,000,000. In the middle of January 
it looked as if Congress would not use this 
for any of the various schemes of direct 
tax relief that have been suggested, but 
that it would go toward additional reduc- 
tion of the national debt, which now stands 
at about $19,000,000,000. Quite aside, 


from this surplus of receipts over current 
expenditures, there are funds set aside for 
debt reduction—the sinking fund and pay- 
ments from foreign countries on their war 
loans—amounting to no less than $566,- 
000,000. Thus the prospects seem good 
for a reduction of our gross national debt 
during this year by more than $1,000,000,- 
ooo. This operation is, of course, a benefit 
to all the taxpayers, since it reduces the 
interest charges figuring so importantly in 
the Federal budget. 


Henry Ford's Mr. Crowther’s interesting and 
“Troubles” well-informed article in this 
magazine, in which he an- 
swers the question ‘“ What is Henry Ford 
Going to Do?” indicates that some millions 
of Americans are more worried about the 
great manufacturer’s troubles than he is. 
An individual manufacturer who has $400,- 
000,000 of cash on hand (more than five 
times as much as the United States Steel 
Corporation has!), and who made a profit 
in 1926 of more than $100,000,000, may 
well feel as Mark Twain did—that reports 
of his dissolution have been much exagger- 
ated. The current interest throughout 
America in Henry Ford’s status and plans, 
in view of the greatly increased competition 
in the small-car market—especially by the 
General Motors’ Chevrolet car—is founded 
on much more substantial bases than the 
inevitable human curiosity concerning the 
fortunes and crises of such a Napoleon of 
industry. If any really serious trouble sud- 
denly came to Mr. Ford and his business, 
it is scarcely too much to say that an in- 
dustrial panic would result. Contrary to 
the general public impression, the Ford fac- 
tories do not by any means make every part 
of their car. Wherever Mr. Ford can buy a 
part cheaper or better than he can make it 
himself, he buys it instead of making it. His 
purchases of raw material are on a scale so 
stupendous that the whole prosperity of the 
business of producing nickel, for instance, 
might depend on whether or not Mr. Ford 
decided to use that metal on his car. 


Installment Through his collaboration with 
— of Mr. Henry Ford in the two 

. volumes which sketched the 

life of the manufacturer and his business 
philosophy and practices, Mr. Crowther 
has come into such relationship with a 
generally inaccessible man that the report 
made in the article we are publishing this 
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month, as to Mr. Ford’s present plans and 
views, is the most authoritative to be ob- 
tained. An interesting detail in Mr. Ford’s 
present views of the industry is his distrust 
of the forced-draft method of selling 
motor-cars on the installment plan. The 
Ford Company itself sells only for cash 
to its dealers. The best informed estimates 
have it that now no less than 75 per cent. 
of all motor-cars purchased are paid for in 
installments. Mr. Raskob, chairman of the 
finance committee of the General Motors 
Corporation—Henry Ford’s most powerful 
rival—recently read before the Academy 
of Political Science in New York a dis- 
cussion of installment purchasing in the 
automobile business that presents a view 
quite different from that held by Mr. 
Ford. Before 1919, nearly all sales of auto- 
mobiles were for cash. In that year Mr. 
Raskob and his associates organized the 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 
with a capital and surplus of $2,500,000, to 
finance these deferred payments from pur- 
chasers of automobiles. To-day this corpo- 
ration has a capital, surplus, and undivided 
proits of $38,200,000. Up to October 1, 
1920, :. had purchased $1,572,858,000 of 
install~ent contracts. 


Losses: The operations of this Accep- 
—— f tance Corporation during the 
per cent. 
years 1922, 1923, and 1924, 
have been closed out and the results may 
be regarded as typical of its current activi- 
ties. In those three years it purchased 
consumers’ obligations amounting to $278,- 
223,000, all of which have been paid except 
$238,073, written off as bad-debt losses. 
This shows the exceedingly low loss factor 
of less than 1-12th of 1 per cent. It is 
interesting to see what happened in the 
period of depression—19g20-’21. At that 
time the General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration was new and without experience. 
lt was a period of rapid deflation. Yet, 
even with these handicaps, out of $96,407,- 
ooo of business the corporation wrote off 
oaly 77-100ths of 1 per cent. Mr. Raskob 
makes the success of the installment business 
depend entirely on the character, ability, 
and willingness of the consumer to pay— 
with a strong emphasis on character. 


The Stel The great business event of 
Corporation's r t % tl] 
“Melon” ecent weeks was the announce- 


ment of a stock dividend of 
40 per cent. by the United States Steel 


Corporation. The word “melon” is, of 
course, used very loosely in describing a 
financial transaction of this sort. So far as 
the declaration of a stock dividend is 
concerned, although each holder of 100 
shares of stock previous to the declaration 
owns 140 shares after it—the 140 shares 
represent just exactly the same property 
that the shareholder possessed before the 
“melon.” The price of the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s common stock on the Exchange had 
been rising for some time and shot up fur- 
ther, to 160, following the announcement. 
This was due, of course, to the hope or ex- 
pectation that the Corporation would pay 
yearly dividends of something like the same 
number of dollars per share, on the larger 
number of shares, that it paid before on the 
smaller number, before the ‘‘melon.” 


A Marvelous 
Quarter- 
Century 


This readjustment of the Cor- 
poration’s capital structure 
came at the end of its first 
twenty-five years of existence. In that 
quarter-century it has been so conservative 
in its dividend policy that, after all de- 
preciation charges and payments to share- 
holders, there was left a balance of accumu- 
lated net earnings amounting to $899,658,- 
618, representing ‘“‘ the amount of net added 
value invested and retained in the fixed 
property and assets of the organization 
since April 1, 1901.” In that quarter- 
century the great steel concern had in- 
creased its capacity for producing pig iron 
from 7,440,000 tons to 18,940,000; steel 
ingots and castings from 9,430,000 tons to 
22,750,000; finished products from 7,923,0co 
to 16,252,000; cement from 500,000 barrels 
to 16,500,000. But while this extraordinary 
increase in productive capacity was going on 
the corporation was not increasing its total 
of stock and bonds. On the contrary, the 
total of securities in 1925 was $1,378,000,000 
as against $1,403,000,000 at the birth of 
the company. Thus it was true that at the 
end of the quarter-century of magnificent 
growth the capital for each ton of steel 
ingot capacity was only $60.65 as compared 
with $146.77 in 19got. 


The It requires real self-denial on 
by the part of Congress to shut 
off the floods of talx for the 

galleries and the newspapers about things 
that do not immediately concern Congress, 
in order to give atiention to the things 
with which Congress alone can deal. A 
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highly important instance has to do with 
the regulations to prevent conflict in the 
use of the air for various purposes, especially 
that of radio broadcasting. A control that 
had been well exerted by the Department 
of Commerce was interrupted by a court 
decision to the effect that the department 
lacked legal authority. Congress ought to 
have remedied this situation last spring, 
but adjourned without agreeing upon pend- 
ing bills. Senator Dill, of Washington, 
writes for our present number a readable 
and timely article pointing out the necessity 
for full and permanent federal control. His 
Senate bill has favored an independent 
board analogous to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The other house seems to 
have preferred conferring the full authority 
upon the Secretary of Commerce, this 
view agreeing with that of the President. 
A compromise seemed to be about ready 
for acceptance last month, under which a 
bureau in Secretary Hoover’s department 
would exercise ordinary administration 
while a commission would have certain 
functions which would be judicial rather 
than administrative. Senator Dill dwells 
upon the necessity of regarding the domain 
of the air as of vast significance, not to be 
yielded to private interests or to be par- 
celed out to local jurisdictions. 


A — in Various movements in the 
ailway 4 ; j 
Pie direction of the grouping and 


consolidation of railroads have 
encountered obstacles greater than were 
anticipated, when, several years ago, the 
present railroad law looking to the forma- 
tion of such enlarged systems was placed 
on the statute books. The business world 
still awaits some definite and conclusive 
step toward the carrying out of the proposed 
Van Sweringen merger. It now seems 
likely that this will be preceded by the 
actual accomplishment of long-considered 
plans for bringing into more complete unity 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
roads, together with the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy that they have for long 
controlled, and certain smaller systems. 
At the head of this movement is a man who 
has been better known in some circles for 
his active part in matters of education and 
philanthropy, and in other circles for his 
devotion to yachting and maritime pur- 
suits. His father was one of the principal 


associates of James J. Hill in the railway 
development of the Northwest; and the son 
has larger investments than anyone else in 
the stocks of the Western roads that his 
father, Mr. Hill, Mr. Morgan, and others 
had formerly financed and directed. We 
are publishing an article in this number 
about Mr. James, whose railroad activities 
have now become so conspicuous. It is 
fortunate for the country that our railroad 
systems as a rule to-day are under the 
management of men of the highest qualities 
of intelligence and probity, who unite great 
experience with the fullest sense of public 
responsibility. Mr. Arthur Curtiss James, 
as a leader in railway affairs, is entitled to 
the fullest confidence of the great Western 
areas served by the lines in which his 
investments are so large. 


— Something quite astonishing 
0 e : wa 
Cotene Wess has happened during the past 


few weeks that is reflected in 
the changed statistics of crime. A few peo- 
ple had insisted that we were experiencing 
no ‘‘crime wave,” although it had been as 
evident as the recent overflow of the Cum- 
berland River at Nashville. The surprising 
thing just now is the way the crime wave 
has receded. With that wave at its height 
not long ago, New York City was the scene 
of daily robberies and burglaries, attended 
by violence such as had never been known 
before, and many other cities were similarly 
affected. In the State of New York we have 
new laws that compel the judges to give 
life sentences to habitual criminals. Crime 
was flourishing because it had become safe 
and profitable. All that was necessary to 
stop it was to make it a really hazardous 
occupation. This has been plain to clear- 
headed observers, although some respectable 
gentlemen on the bench have not yet been 
able to understand that the punishment of 
crimes committed by robbers and gunmen, 
is primarily intended to protect society. 
The New York example has been followed 
in other cities with a gratifying abatement 
of criminality. We are publishing an article 
by Mr. Howard McLellan, entitled ‘A 
Panic in Crookdom,” which shows what has 
happened under the Baumes Laws in New 
York. We may add that statistics for the 
first half of January more than fully support 
all that Mr. McLellan sets forth as to what 
happened in the latter part of 1926. 
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THE GIST OF A MONTH’S NEWS 


FROM DECEMBER 14, 1926, TO JANUARY 15, 1927 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 14.—The Senate votes 39 to 37 in 
adopting an amendment by Mr. Wadsworth (Rep., 
N. Y.) to a House bill, which relieves American 
women, who have married foreigners, from quota 
restrictions; the amendment permits entry of wives 
and children of aliens admitted prior to July 1, 
1924, who have applied for naturalization. 

In the Senate, Mr. McNary (Rep., Ore.) intro- 
duces a farm relief bill modeled like the old McNary- 
Haugen plan; it authorizes a $250,000,000 revolving 
fund for loans, repayable from equalization fees 
taken out of profits which are expected to be made 
from the sale of surplus crops. 

The Senate begins debate on the Rivers and 


~ Harbors bill, passed by the House with authoriza- 


tion for $83,558,000. 

The Senate Commerce Committee cut the Mis- 
souri River appropriation $12,000,000 and made 
other changes that bring the total to $59,410,000. 

December 18.—In the House, Chairman Butler 
of the Naval Affairs Committee introduces a bill 
authorizing construction of ten armored 10,000- 
ton cruisers at an ultimate cost of $140,000,000. 

The House passes the Alien Property bill for 
settling World War claims; and the measure goes 
to the Senate. 

December 21.—The House passes the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, carrying $128,000,000. 

December 22.—The Senate passes the Interior 
Department Appropriation bill, carrying $260,000,- 
ooo; the measure goes to conference. 

January 4.—The Senate adopts a resolution re- 
questing Secretary Mellon to reveal what part the 
Anti-Saloon League played in fixing poisonous 
denaturants in industrial alcohol. 

In the Senate, the Agricultural appropriation bill 
is adopted. 

January 7.—The House, 183 to 161, rejects the 
Tilson (Rep., Conn.) amendment to the Navy bill 
for an appropriation of $450,000 to begin work on 
three cruisers of the 1924 program, desired to be de- 
layed by President Coolidge. 

Senator Arthur R. Gould (Rep., Me.) is ex- 
amined by the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, denying charges of bribery in a railroad 
project in Canada. 

January 8.—In the Senate, protest against the 
seating of William S. Vare (Rep., Pa.) is filed by his 
Democratic opponent, William B. Wilson. 

January 10.—Both houses receive a special mes- 
sage from the President, expiaining in detail the 
situation in Mexico and Nicaragua and outlining 
American policy. 

January 11.—The Senate receives a report from 
the Shipping Board stating that the United States 
merchant marine needs subsidization, and that 
Government operation should continue until private 
ownership is possible under changed legislation. 


January 12.—The Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee rejects Cyrus E. Woods as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, voting 8 to 
6 against his appointment. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
hears Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg explain 
confidentially the Administration’s policy in 
Mexico and Nicaragua. 

January 13.—In the Senate, Mr. Borah (Rep., 
Ida.) assails American imperialism in Mexico and 
Nicaragua and opposes the use of force. 

The House adopts the conference report on the 
$71,000,000 Rivers and Harbors bill. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL NOTES 


December 16.—Senator-elect Frank L. Smith 
(Rep., Ill.) is appointed by Governor Len Small to 
fill the unexpired term of the late William B. 
McKinley. 

Messrs. Fall and Doheny are acquitted by a jury 
in the District of Columbia of charges of conspiracy 
against the Government in leasing the Elk Hills 
naval oil reserve. 

December 20.—Cyrus E. Woods is named by 
the President for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to succeed Frederick I. Cox, of New Jersey. 

Governor Smith, before the New York State 
Reorganization Commission, urges abolition of the 
Boxing Board and of the Athletic, Racing, and 
Fair Commissions, and combination of the Public 
Service and Transit Commissions. 

December 22.—The Philippines report of Col. 
Carmi Thompson is published and transmitted 
to Congress; it recommends indefinite postpone- 
ment of absolute independence, but urges a gradual 
extension of internal autonomy. 

December 29.—President Coolidge speaks at 
Trenton, N. J.,in celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of the battles of Trenton and Princeton; he says 
that ‘‘nations rejoice in the courage to fight each 
other” and wonders “when will they have the cour- 
age to trust each other?” 

January 2.—The Hoover Commission, after two 
years of study, reports on an ocean outlet for the 
West, favoring the St. Lawrence route. 

January 3.—In Union City, N. J., two sets of 
city officials, one Republican and the other Demo- 
cratic, attempt to exercise power (a Republican 
Mayor was elected by a margin of fifty-seven 
votes last election, but Democrats kept control of 
the city council). 

January 7.—President Coolidge requests Congress 
to appropriate $75,000 additional for American 
expenses in the Geneva Preparatory Commission 
for a conference on disarmament. 

January 10.—President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University, tells the League of Na- 
tions Non-Partisan Association that the day of 
American isolation is definitely past. 
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FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 15.—The British Parliament is pro- 
rogued for the last time under its present name. 

December 17.—In Lithuania, a military coup 
d’état at Kovno usurps the Grinius Government; 
the revolutionists are headed by Gen. Antona 
Smetona, former President. 

The Marx Cabinet in Germany is defeated in the 
Reichstag by vote of 249 to 171 and resigns, effec- 
tive upon formation of a new ministry; the Reich- 
stag adjourns until January 19. 


December 18.—A new Lithuanian Cabinet is ' 


headed by Premier Valdemaras, who will act as 
Foreign Minister. 

December 20.—Final Hungarian election figures 
show 213 seats under control of Premier Bethlen, 
the other 32 House of Commons seats being divided 
among 6 opposition parties. 

December 25.—Emperor Yoshihito of Japan dies 
after long illness, and his eldest son, Prince Hirohito, 
Regent since 1921, assumes the throne. 

December 28.—Emperor Hirohito reads his first 
official rescript, outlining policies that call for 
internal peace and progress and _ international 
friendship; the Diet adjourns until January 18, after 
adopting a budget of about $1,500,000 for the funeral 
of the late Emperor Yoshihito, which will be held 
February 9. 

January 1.—The Mexican oil laws go into effect; 
300 applications for confirmation of title are filed. 

January 3.—Premier Stanley M. Bruce of 
Australia announces in Ottawa that his country has 
embarked on a five-year program for building two 
10,000-ton cruisers, with suitable auxiliary vessels. 

January 8.—The Hungarian nobility elect the 
new Senate, which opens January 28; 151 nobles 
relinquish their seats in the House of Magnates, 
choosing 38 to represent them in the new Senate 
devised by Count Bethlen as representative rather 
than hereditary. 

January 9.—French elections for one-third of the 
Senate result in a moderate victory for the Socialists. 

January 1o.—Six Mexican Catholic prelates, of 
whom Bishop Pascual Diaz is leader, are arrested 
at Mexico City, to be deported. 

President von Hindenburg requests Dr. Julius 
Curtius, of the People’s Party, to form a Cabinet. 

January 14.—The Mexican Government refuses 
drilling permits to oil companies that do not recog- 
nize the new regulations. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


December 20.—A treaty between the United 
States and Panama is officially published at Wash- 
ington, it provides a war alliance, with control and 
operation by the United States (when under threat of 
war) of wireless and radio communication, aircraft, 
aviation centers and aerial navigation. 

December 23.—American sailors under Admiral 
Julian L. Latimer land near Bluefields, Nicaragua, 
to protect foreign lives and property in hostilities 
between the Diaz and Sacasa forces, which are 
striving to assume control of the Government. 

December 24.—Admiral Latimer places marines 
in Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua, headquarters of the 
revolutionists under Sacasa. 

December 25.—The text of the British note on 
China dated December 18 is published with the 


memorandum of last May advocating relaxation of 
foreign control. 

American sailors at Puerto Cabezas compel 
Sacasa rebels to disarm, while Admiral Latimer 


_instructs mahogany companies to pay taxes to the 


Conservative Government; Puerto Cabezas is 
declared a neutral zone. 

December 28.—The Sacasa Government calls 
attention of Secretary Kellogg to the fact tkat 


' Sacasa, elected Vice-President in 1924, automati- 
cally became President on resignation of his 


superior, General Chamorro; Diaz Conservatives 
defeated by Sacasa Liberals, are forced toward EF] 
Bluff, a neutral zone under American protection. 

Prince Yasuhito Chichibu, second son of the late 
Emperor Yoshihito of Japan, arrives at New York 
on his way home from Oxford, England. 

The new Hungarian gold currency goes into effect, 
based on the pengor, valued at 171% cents (12,500 
paper crowns). 

It is announced that, on September 2, represen- 
tatives of Italy and Yemen (at the foot of the Red 
Sea) signed a treaty for trade, Italy recognizing 
the complete independence of Yemen. 

December 29.—Premier Stanley M. Bruce tells 
the Pilgrims Society at New York that isolation 
for America is not longer possible, and he pledges 
Australian friendship. 

German and Italian representatives sign a treaty 
of arbitration at Rome. 

December 31.—It is officially announced at 
Shanghai that the local Mixed Court will be abol- 
ished January 1, 1927. 

President Diaz of Nicaragua refuses the mediation 
offer by President Jimenez of Costa Rica. 

January 4.—At Hankow, the British concession 
is invaded and held by Chinese, whose troops pro- 
tect the British consulate. 

January 5.—President Coolidge modifies the 
arms embargo in favor of Nicaragua, where it is 
reported that Mexico is trying to insert a Bolshevist 
— between the United States and the Panama 
Canal. 

Prince William of Sweden arrives at New York 
on a lecture tour. 

January 6.—Six American warships are sent as 
reinforcements to Nicaragua, with 600 marines. 

The Duke and Duchess of York sail from London 
for Australia to open the new federal capital of 
Canberra. 

January 7.—Admiral C. S. Williams is ordered 
from Manila to Shanghai. 

January 11.—Premier Joseph G. Coates, of New 
Zealand, arrives at New York on his way home 
from the Imperial Conference. 


NOTES OF ECONOMIC INTEREST 


December 15.—Germany is reported to have 
closed a deal to pay part of French reparations in 
trade by building with German labor and materials 
three reservoir dams across the Berdon Valley in 
southeastern France. 

The United States Treasury Department an- 
nounces receipt of payments from eight foreign 
governments on war debts amounting to $96,518,- 
417.98, of which Britain pays $92,950,000 

December 16.—The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion directors vote a stock dividend of 40 per cent. 
(amounting to $203,321,000 in par value.) 
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December 19.—Forty-two Columbia University 
professors issue a statement urging an international 
debt and reparations conference to revise war- 
debt settlements on a basis of justice and generosity. 

December 21.—The Geological Survey reports a 
51 per cent. increase in national use of electricity, 
the rate being as high as 85 per cent. in some States; 
the increased production aggregated 22,315,000,000 
kilowatt hours. 

December 23.—Figures published by Motor 
show that there are 22,342,457 automobiles in use in 
the United States, averaging one to every five per- 
sons, with 1,818,765 in New York State, 1,614,479 
in California, and 1,507,500 in Ohio. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission announces 
that motor-bus routes cover 352,800 miles, with 
22,368 buses in operation as common carriers; 
45,417 motor trucks carried freight 611,921 miles. 

December 29.—The Treasury Department an- 
nounces that between July 1, 1917, and September 
30, 1926, $721,646,777.29 was refunded to income- 
taxpayers, on account of illegal collections; $33,- 
090,655,009.16 in income taxes was collected during 
the same period. 

The American Rediscount Corporation is formed, 
with an authorized capital of $31,500,000, to safe- 
guard and guide instalment selling in all industries. 

January 3.—Panama Canal tolls decreased $380,- 
423 in 1926, with a total of $23,901,540; 190 more 
vessels used the canal than in 1925. 

January 7.—Railroad service is opened in south- 
west Florida from Ft. Ogden and Ft. Myers to 
Naples. 

January 9.—Wireless telephone communication is 
officially opened on a commercial basis between 
Ottawa, Canada, and Bridgewater, in Somerset, 
England. 

January 13.—The Board of Arbitration unani- 
mously agrees on a wage increase of $4,500,000 a 
year to 60,000 railway express employees. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


December 14.—Walter Damrosch resigns as con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra after 
forty-two years of service. 

At New York, it is announced that a cure for 
drug addiction has been found in narcosan, a com- 
pound of lipoids, vitamins, and non-specific proteins, 
discovered by Mr. A. T. Horovitz, a bio-chemist, 
which neutralizes the toxic substances causing harm 
when narcotics are withdrawn. 

December 15.—Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson ex- 
plains a new television projection at St. Louis to 
members of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, stating that he believes radio motion 
pictures will become an accomplished fact in this 
generation. 

At New York, an offer is announced for William 
Lawrence Saunders of prizes of $50,000 each for (1) 
discovery of the cause of cancer and its prevention, 
and for (2) an absolute cure. 

December 16.—At St. Louis, a new street-lighting 
system is put in operation by radio, the voice of 
Mayor Victor J. Miller actuating short-wave im- 
pulses that turn on the current through station 
KDKA in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

December 21.—Five great amphibian army 
planes leave Kelly Field, near San Antonio, Texas, 
on an 18,500-mile Pan-American flight. 
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December 23.—Twenty persons are killed and 
sixty-five injured in a train wreck at Rockmart, 
Ga., where two southern expresses crash head-on. 


December 25.—Prof. G. Oscar Russell succeeds 
in photographing human interior vocal organs in 
action. 

December 27.—Prof. Michael Pupin opens a 
convention of the American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science by an address in which he 
advances the theory that radio static is caused by 
the sun. 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem elects eleven 
Americans to the Board of Directors. 


December 28.—Dr. A. Hrdlicka states that the 
so-called skull of the “‘second Java man,” recently 
discovered and vouched for by English scientists, 
was only the knee-bone of an extinct elephant. 

The American Historical Association announces 
at Rochester, N. Y., plans for a ten-volume ency- 
clopedia of social sciences, backed by seven national 
organizations, which will take six years to complete, 
at a cost of $650,000, five-sixths of which has been 
raised; Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman is to be editor-in- 
chief. 

December 29.—The American Association for 
Advancement of Science hears William F. Wells 
describe how oysters have been bred from eggs 
despite difficulties that seemed insuperable for 
fifty years. 

January 1.—The New York Times begins to print 
a limited rag-paper edition for librarians and his- 
torical students. 

Earthquakes occur in the Imperial Valley of 
California and in northern Mexico, causing damage 
estimated at $2,500,000. 

The American Association for Advancement of 
Science awards a prize to Prof. G. D. Birkhoff, of 
Harvard, for his work in physics. 

January 2.—At Brighton, England, a blind cap- 
tain boxes a one-legged major (both wounded in the 
war) to a draw, at a hospital benefit exhibition. 

January 3.—Nashville, Tenn., is flooded by the 
Cumberland River, which shows a depth of 55 feet. 

January 5.—The sesquicentennial of Vermont 
independence is opened at Montpelier. 

January 6.—Radio-telephone communication is 
established on a commercial basis between New 


.York and London over 850 miles of land wire and 


3,000 miles of wireless distance; the eastward lane 
transmits both on 5,000 meter wave-length and on 
22 meter short-wave beam or directional sending 
(the choice of waves being optional in reception 
at London) in order to avoid static. 


January 9.—At Montreal, Canada, seventy-seven 
children are killed in a panic following a slight fire 
in a motion-picture house. 


January 11.—An epidemic of influenza is noted 
in Europe, particularly Spain, Switzerland, and 
France. 

January 12.—Judge Landis, baseball arbiter, 
exonerates thirty-five members of Chicago and 
Detroit teams charged with “‘throwing”’ the series 
in 1917. 

January 14.—Dr. Donald C. Stockberger demon- 
strates transmission of sound and motion pictures 
on beams of invisible ultra-violet light; the pictures 
are shown on a fluorescent screen by ordinary pro- 
jector equipped with a light filter. 
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OBITUARY 


December 14.—George Engs Blackwell, New 
York lawyer, 66. ... James M. Shepherd, Mis- 
souri journalist, 65. .. . Charles Roswell Erwin, 
Chicago advertising expert. 

December 15.—Dr. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins 
(Orientalist) philologist, 68. . Dr. George FE. 
Nesom, Mississippi agricultural expert, 56... 
George C. Offen, Saskatchewan engineer, 80. 


December 16.—William A. Larned, formerly 
tennis champion, 54. . George Putnam Stone, 
Chicago journalist... . John Martin Knapp, 


former Trinity choir leader, 73. 

December 17.—John Aikman Stewart, noted 
New York banker, who advised — 104. 
Herman Winter, shipping expert, 58. . Lauris- 
ton Livingston Scaife, Boston lawyer, 76. 

December 18.—Elijah B. White, Virginia State 
ae 68. . Col. John B. W eber, ‘of Buffalo, 
N;. Y.., Cival W: ar veteran and politician, 84. 

Gen. Sir James Willcocks, noted British soldier, 60. 

December 19.—Rev. Pleasant Hunter, D.D., 
Presbyterian, of New Jersey, 71. ... . Herbert 
R andolph Galt, editor of St. Pz aul, Minn. BAIR si 
William Robert W ebb, educator and former United 
States Senator from Tennessee, 84. 

December 20.—Charles Frederick Brooker, copper 
magnate, 79... . William R. Scott, southern rail- 
road executive, 66. . . . Dr. Hugh Campbell Ross, 
London cancer specialist, 51. 

December 21.—Dr. Charles L. Metz, Cincinnati 
archeologist, 79. 

December 22.—Roberts Walker, expert on rail- 
road law, 52. 

December 23.—Swami Shradanand, Hindu reli- 
gious leader. . John E. Gardin, banker, 7 73. 
Harry Lindley Burgoyne, Cincinnati lawyer, 66. 

Rev. Henry E. Dosker, D.D., Kentucky 
Presbyterian, mI. 

December 24.—Capt. Philip A. Welker, civil 
engineer and hydrographer, 69. . Rev. Freder- 
ick Hovey Allen, Congregationalist, 81... 
James Wolcott Wadsworth, New York Republi- 
can, 81... . George Looms, Denver journalist, 
40. 

December 
Japan, 47. ... 
C. A. leader, 85. 

December 26.—Alexander Monroe Dockery, 
former Governor of Missouri, 81. ... Oswald 
Sanderson, English shipping expert, 63. . . . Rev. 
Ray H. Carter, Presbyterian missionary to Punjab, 
India, 56. 

December 27.—Paul E. Taylor, New York health 
reformer, 53. Galen L. Stone, Boston financier, 
O43. Charles ‘Page, Oklahoma oil producer, 65. 
... Thomas Tanahan, pony express rider, of 
Boise, Idaho, 87. 

December 28.—Brig.-Gen. Clarence Page Towns- 
ley, U. S. A., retired, former superintendent, U. S. 


25.—Yoshihito, 122nd Emperor of 
Dr. Richard Cary Morse, Y. M. 


Military Academy, 71... . Charles Robinson 
Carruth, lawyer, 65... . Prof. Emest Ashton 
Smith, educator and president-elect of Toledo 


University, 58. . . . Chief Jacob Brant, Iroquois 
Indian, of Buffalo, 70. 

December 29.—Brig.-Gen. Charles Kimball Dar- 
ling, of Boston militia, lawyer, 62... . Capt. 
Charles Hazen Farnsworth, Minnesota, G. A. R. 


veteran, 88. ... George Deming Bartholomew, 
ecclesiastical decorator, 56. 

December 30.—John Raymond Howard, Con- 
necticut author and editor, 89. . Ettore Xi- 
menes, Italian painter and sculptor, 71. 
Rainer Maria Rilke, Czechoslovakian poet, 51. 

December 31.—Col. Henry Algernon du Pont, 
former U. S. Senator from Delaware, and noted 
business and railroad executive, 88. . . . Clarence 
Darwin Kingsley, Cincinnati educational engineer, 
51... . Otto May, Illinois foreign language 
editor, 66. ... James W. Campbell, Pittsburgh 
glass manufacturer, go. 

January 1.—Rt. Rev. Dennis Joseph O’Connell, 
former (Catholic) Bishop of Richmond, 76... . 
Brig.-Gen. Rafael Crame, chief of Philippine Con- 
stabulary. 

January 2.—Rev. Junius Benjamin Remensnyder, 
D:D., Lutheran, 35... . J Asher Ginsberg (Achad 
Ra’am), Jewish publicist, 78. . Alfred H. 
Noyes, Chicago Episcopalian, bn. 

January ‘3.—Arnold Edward Ortmann, noted 
Pittsburg, zodlogist, 63. 

January 4.—Samuel Adams, Washington (D. C.) 
CditOr; 50s ss J Ambrose McEvoy, noted portrait 
painter, 48. 

January 5.—Dr. George Sumner Huntington, 
famous anatomist, of Columbia University, 65. . . . 
Charles O. Barney, editor, of New Hampshire, 


82.... Dr. Luigi Roversi Italian-American 
editor, 66. . . . Frederic Cayley Robinson, English 
artist, 64. 


January 6.—Capt. Martin E. Trench, U.S. N., 
Governor of Virgin Islands, 57. 

January 7.—Frank L. Stanton, Georgia poet, 
69. . .. Sir Francis Fox, British engineer, 82. 

January 8.—Edmund W. Booth, Michigan editor, 
60... . Col. Alexander Lucien Dade, U. S. A., 
— war-time aviation instructor at Chicago, 
oy ae Nikolas Kalogeropoulos, Greek statesman 

. .. Pedro Rafael Rincones, of Venezuela, 
Consul-General at New Work, 75... . Erol, 
William H. Hall, of Beirut, Turkey, 55. 

January o.—Percival W. Clement, former 
Governor of Vermont, 80. ... Col. Robert W. 
Nelson, Kentucky criminal lawyer, 82. . . . John P. 
Johnson, U. S. Commissioner of Immigration at 
Boston, 44. ... Prof. Friedrich Hirth, Munich 
expert on Chinese literature, 81. 

January 10.—Alfred G. Reeves, noted lawyer, 
author, and teacher of New York Law School, 67. 
. . . Judge John Francis McIntyre, of New York 
Court of General Sessions, 72. . . . Com. Thomas 
E. Kier, trans-Atlantic sea captain, 57. 

January 11.—Nathan  Gallizier, Cincinnati 
novelist, 61. . . . Delissa Joseph, English architect, 
69. 

January 12.—Ernesto Llano, former head of 
National Railways of Mexico, 46... . Sir John 
Scott Keltie, noted British geographer, 86. 

January 13.—Silas Arnold Robinson, Connecticut 
jurist, 86. . . . Robert F. Wolfe, Ohio newspaper 
publisher, 66. . . . Sir Alfred Haslam, originator 
of cold-storage systems, 84... . Arnold Daly, 
actor, 51. 

a 14.—Ernest A. Hamill, ead —_ 

.. James Jackson, detective, 86. ~ Dr. 
Thorkild Rovsing, Danish surgeon, 64. 
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THE TROUBLE IS AS CLOSE TO HIM AS HIS OWN COAT-TAILS 


From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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THAT CENTRAL AMERICAN ARGUMENT THE SELF-APPOINTED COP 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) From the World © (New York) 
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NOT SERIOUS, BUT ANNOYING 
From the Evening Public Ledger (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


[The Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Mr. Borah, severely criticizes the President and the Secretary 
of State for landing United States Marines in Nicaragua during 
the revolution there. He addressed the Senate at length o4 


January 13, especially condemning our use of force} 
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THE POLICEMAN OF THE CARIBBEAN 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 


[An obligation which is heeded by a powerful and friendly 
neighbor 























IF THIS ISN’T INTERVENTION, WHAT IS IT? 
From the World © (New York) 


[The New York World has been a conspicuous leader in at- 
tacking the Administration for interfering in Nicaragua] 


TO THE RESCUE! 
From the Democrat and Chronicle (Rochester, N. Y.) 


[Mexico has formally recognized Sacasa, leader of the revolu- 
tion, as President in Nicaragua. The United States favors Diaz] 
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BIG BROTHER’S THANKLESS JOB 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, III.) 
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lees ; THROAT TROUBLE 
From the Oregon Journal (Portland, Ore.) 














= q THE ENFORCEMENT OFFICER ARRIVES [Mr. Bishop's graphic drawing shows clearly the interest that i 
From the Evening Post (New York) Uncle Sam has in Central American peace] 
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TOO DRASTIC! THE NEW ENFORCEMENT OFFICER ‘ O 
From the American © (New York) From the Tribune © (New York) F prep 
[The Government’s new formula for denaturing industrial alcohol, to prevent its use in beverages, increases the poison content— dela 
although the deaths from alcoholism in New York City alone last year numbered nearly 800] the | 
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SERVING THE DEATH WARRANT 
By Morris, in the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


THE PROHIBITIONIST DOES A RIGHT-ABOUT 
From the Tribune © (New York) 
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THE HORN OF PLENTY 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 


[Six years ago there were one or two broadcasting stations; 

now there are many hundreds of them, and legislation is pend- 

ing in Congress to regulate this new use of the air in the interest 
ot the ‘‘consumer"’] 


Objection was made last month by advocates of 
preparedness to the Administration’s proposal to 
delay further the construction of cruisers which 
the Navy needs for maintaining its relative strength; 
and it was seriously proposed that new cruisers 
should be authorized but that no appropriation 
should be made for their construction. Thus the 
designation, ‘‘paper” ships, which furnishes op- 


























A NEW KIND OF NAVAL DEFENSE 


From the American © (New York) 


portunity for graphic treatment in two of the car- 
toons reproduced on this page. “Little Navy” 
advocates are moved by a spirit of economy and 
by the hope that a second disarmament conference 
may possibly be held in the near future. 

















AT IT AGAIN 
From the News (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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A PAPER FLEET IS MOST PEOPLE’S IDEA OF 
NOTHING TO BRAG ABOUT 


From the Inquirer (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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BUT WHO IS REPRESENTING FRANCE? 
(A Roll Call in the League of Nations) 
THe LEAGUE: “‘Stresemann!” 
STRESEMANN: ‘‘German.”’ 
THE LEAGUE: ‘‘Chamberlain!”’ Tre LeaGcue: “ Briand!” 
CHAMBERLAIN: “‘ English.”’ ERIAND: “‘ European.” 
From Le Rire (Paris, France) 


Tue LEAGUE: ‘“‘ Mussolini!” 
MvussoLIni: “Italian.” 


MR. FORD’S REASONING 


A thousand autos must be produced each hour, 
for each hour a thousand have to be scrapped. 


From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 


















Italy’s treaty with Albania, across the 
Adriatic Sea, has aroused apprchensions 
in Jugoslavia, which sees Italy obtaining 
a foothold in the Balkans; but the Italian 
cartoon—at the right—implies that 
France is even more concerned. 

In the Chinese turmoil it is interesting 
to note that just as Russia blames all the 
difficulties on England, so England—see 
the cartoon below—in turn blames the 
factional strife on Red Russia. 




















THE TREATY BETWEEN ITALY AND ALBANIA 


FRANCE AND GERMANY (at the right): ‘‘ Poor Jugoslavia! 
bitter sight for him!” 


It must be a 


JuGosLavia (center): “‘I don’t deny it friends; but it must be a bitter one 


for you, too! 
From J! Travaso (Rome, Italy) 


YELLOW GOING RED 











_John Bull, in the cartoon at the left, has no 
difficulty in seeing that Russia is pushing forward 
the ‘“‘red’’ movement in China. 


From the Yorkshire Evening News (Leeds, Englard) 
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WITH HANKOW IN THE HANDS OF REDS THE CHINESE PUZZLE CAN NOT BE SOLVED 
From the Daily Chronicle (London, England) 


[Here again, as in the cartoon at the bottom of the preceding page, we find an English journal attributing to the Russian Bolshevists 
blame for the present Chinese muddle 
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MUSSOLINI’S FAVORITE DISH 


[The spaghetti represents various recent treaties or under- 
Standings arranged by the Italian Premier with Albania and 
other European governments] 


From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


INSTALMENT BUYING IN GERMANY 


[‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan!" declares the German Michel, 
in response to a new scheme for purchasing on credit 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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THE GRATEFUL PEOPLE OF CHINA, MOROCCO, AND SYRIA CONGRATULATE CHAMBERLAIN AND 
BRIAND ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR RECEIVING NOBEL PEACE PRIZES 
From IJzvestia (Moscow, Russia) 


[The Russian press continues to blam* "land for all John Chinaman’s troubles; and the cartoonist here reminds us of recent 
military campaigns by France in Morocco and Syria] 























WHERE WAS MUSSOLINI WHEN THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZES WERE BEING AWARDED? 
From the Canard Enchaine (Paris, France) 
(Stresemann, Briand, and Chamberlain—the Foreign Ministers of Germany, France, and Great Britain, respectively —pass by, 


each with his prize awarded by the Swedish committee for labors in the cause of world peace. Mussolini, Italy’s Premier, remarks, 
‘“Where do I come in?”’] 
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A SCENE IN ONE OF THE FORD PLANTS, WHICH GIVE EMPLOYMENT TO NEARLY 100,000 MEN 

(Besides the huge army directly employed at Detroit in the manufacturing of cars and parts, the Ford Motor Company 

furnishes a means of livelihood for countless other thousands engaged in producing raw and finished materials, in trans- 

porting those materials and the completed product, in selling the cars, and in making repairs upon thirteen million 
Fords now in use throughout the world) 


WHAT IS HENRY FORD 
GOING TO DO? 


BY SAMUEL 


T WOULD be rather a service if a few 
hundred of the several thousand young 
men who daily write essays on the business 
cycle would give a thought to the Ford 
cycic. Every so often rumor has Henry 
Ford all dressed up for failing. When he is 
not failing financially, his car is failing, or all 
his best men_are leaving him or being fired. 
The one thing certain is that there is no 
hope for Ford. 

It would be useful to plot the cycles of 
these rumors. They take definite shape 
about every five years—that is to say, of 
the major cycle. The minor cycle, which 
has Ford crippled but not finished, runs in 
about three-year periods. The rumors are 
always definite—book, chapter, and verse 
ave quoted. Most of them arise out of De- 
toit, which, being the seat of the motor 
industry, is the last place in the world to 
get accurate information and especially 
ord information. 

The Ford plants are open to any one who 
chooses to go through them. The company 
has no secrets. If you legitimately want to 


| 


know anything about the company, you 


CROWTHER 


can find it out by asking any of half a 
dozen men. If the man does not know the 
answer to your question, he. will say so. 
That will mean that he really does not know. 
It will not be evasion. The industries are 
to-day so immense that no subordinate can 
know more than his own little section of 
activity, while not more than half a dozen 
men know two-thirds of what is going on. 
Even Henry and Edsel Ford do not know 
all that is going on—although they eventu- 
ally find out. But just as top sergeants in 
France could te!l you the whole of military 
strategy, so it is the top sergeants in the 
motor industry—the salesmen and small 
dealers—who can tell you all about what 
all the big companies are doing, or, more 
often, failing to do. 

The crop of Ford rumors for several 
months past is not new. They are the old 
ones which go back to quite long ago, when 
it was said that Ford cars would not run. 
The idea of not having a yearly model, it 
may be remembered, originated with Henry 
Ford. When he brought out the present 
r-odel, which is known as “Model T,” and 
147 
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said he would make no sweeping changes, 
it was declared with absolute finality by all 
the salesmen of the country that Ford was 
done—he had made many mistakes but, 
at last, he had made his finishing mistake. 

That mistake made his business the larg- 
est in the world. He was only a minor 
manufacturer when this first vision of error 
came to him. In the last year or two the 
motor industry has been yielding to sales- 
men again, and bringing out new models 
with considerable frequency. The craze 
for new models is as great as in the early 
days. Shortly it will have run its course, 
because it not only quickly renders obsolete 
any new car bought, but also it induces 
purchasers to hold off in the expectation of 
buying a better car at a lower price. The 
salesmen are just awakening to the fact 
that they are getting too much to talk about 
and too little to sell. 

But because no revolutionary changes on 
the Ford car have been announced, it is 
said that the public taste has gone beyond 
Ford and wants something more expensive 
—and that in consequence the Ford pro- 
duction has mightily dropped and _ will 
vanish unless something drastic is done. 

People like these Ford rumors. A very 
small section of the community would like 
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to see him fail. They would like to say, 
“T told you so.” But the immense public 
takes the rumors in a sporting spirit. They 
want to see Henry Ford come through in a 
big, dramatic way. There is a profound con- 
viction that he always does come through in 
such fashion. But the plain fact is that he 
has never come through. He has never had 
to come through. He has never once been 
in any business or financial trouble since he 
brought out the present model in 19009. 
In 1921 he needed an extra seventy million 
dollars, and rumor had him desperately 
trying to borrow it. At least one financial 
group did try to lend him the money, 
but he did not want it. Several of the 
higher officers of the company urged him to 
borrow—but he refused. He knew how and 
when he could get the money out of the 
business, and when the time came he earned 
the money. It was not a come-back save 
to the outsiders who believed all they read. 

Along about midsummer the rumor 
started that Ford was going to produce a 
six-cylinder car to sell for $600. No such 
car was ever thought of. But vast numbers 
of people refused to believe the’ denials, 
and they held off buying in order to get this 
new car. Thus many of the best buyers— 
those who had the money to buy—stayed 

















THE FIRST ‘“‘MODEL T” FORD CAR, VINTAGE OF 1908 


(The manufacturers will tell you that there have been no sweeping changes, merely a constant and unending series 
of minor improvements. Two or three thousand of these cars were produced in each of the first few years; by 1912 the 
production jumped to 70,000, and now considerably more than a million are made each year. In 1907 and 1908 the 
earnings of the Ford Motor Company were slightly in excess of $1,000,000; in 1910 they were $4,000,000; in 1912, 


$13,000,000; in 1916, $59,000,000; in 1919, $76,000,000, and last year the profits were in excess of $100,000,000) 
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THE LATEST PRODUCT OF THE FORD PLANT—STILL KNOWN AS ‘MODEL T” 


(Improvements in mechanism and design there are aplenty, but it is a policy of the manufacturer that no change may 


be made which can not be incorporated in any existing Ford car. 


It is interesting to note that this closed car is sold for 


Jess money than its predecessor of nineteen years ago, illustrated on the page opposite) 


out of the market. And again, it is not 
usual for large numbers of people to buy 
new cars in the closing months of the year— 
that is, in the regions which have winter, 
and where most of the cars are sold. 

Mr. Ford has taken a step of great mo- 
ment. He is now in the business of remaking 
used cars on a scale commensurate with the 
making of new cars. The used cars are sent 
into Detroit and put through a repair process 
planned on the same lines as the manufac- 
turing process. At the present time, a Ford 
can be remade for $60, and shortly, it is 
expected, with the increase in the business, 
methods can be found to cut this figure 
down. This work will not be centralized at 
Detroit but will be extended to the larger 
branches. This is a super-service which 
enlarges the Ford policy of repair service to 
include rebuilding. While it may seem that 
the effect of these measures will be to cut 
down production of new cars, the volume 
of business will probably increase, for these 
remade cars will be within the range of 
nearly every pocketbook. This is probably 
the most important step which Mr. Ford 
has taken since he went to a single model. 
The thought in the motor industry has 
always been to regard the used cars as 
a nuisance. Now with Ford they are going 


to become an asset. This is the only “‘revo- 
lutionary” policy which he has adopted. 

Now to the rumors and the facts. The 
rumors are of great variety and some 
complexity, and they concern the Ford 
Motor Company, its product, and its prin- 
cipal directors—Henry and Edsel Ford. 
No one stands behind any of the statements 
made, but, although some of them have been 
denied and some are impossible on their face, 
they keep circulating by word of mouth 
and by press reports. 

In part they have to do with what is 
averred to be a loss by the Ford car of 
positive preéminence in the low-priced car 
field, and in part with a new and remarkable 
car which Henry Ford is about to bring out 
in order to regain the position he is supposed 
to have lost. These are the chief rumors: 

(1) That a great war is impending be- 
tween the Ford Motor Company and the 
General Motors Company. 

(2) That the Ford sales have been falling 
off with such rapidity that the plants are 
practically closed and will remain closed. 

(3) That both Henry Ford and Edsel 
Ford are in seclusion, that an air of mystery 
hangs over the whole enterprise—that there 
are unmistakable evidences that something 
very unusual and important is imminent. 
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(4) That the unusual is going to be a six- 
cylinder car which will be sprung on the 
public to sell at about $600 and thus at 
one sweep take the whole of the present 
low-priced and medium-priced market. 

(5) That the present Ford car is going to 
appear with the standard gear-shift. 

(6) That the machines and the men are 
being mercilessly speeded up, that great 
economies are being effected, and that the 
way is being paved for a startling price 
cut—one greater than any which can be 
readily imagined. 

(7) That the five-day week was intro- 
duced not as a social experiment, nor for 
-any of the reasons given by Mr. Ford, but 
solely as a method of limiting production. 

(8) That a crisis is impending in the 
affairs of the company. 

The above list does not comprehend all 
the rumors, but it includes the principal 




















MR. AND MRS. EDSEL B. FORD 


(The thirty-three-year-old son and only child of Henry 
Ford already owns about a half-interest in the Ford in- 
dustries, and he is destined some day to own the remaining 
half. He will then be the richest man the world has ever 
known. Edsel Ford became secretary of the company in 
1915 and president in 1919; he also holds the office of 
treasurer. Henry Ford acts only in an advisory capacity 
and the sole authority of management is vested in the son. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edsel Ford were married ten years ago 
and have three sons and one daughter) 
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ones, and the others are mostly variations 
and combinations, with a bit of local color. 

These rumors have been persistent. 
They have penetrated to every section of 
ihe country and perhaps of the earth. 

As for the Ford Motor Company, it 
happens to be in considerably the best con- 
dition in its history. Its production of all 
units—Ford cars, Fordson tractors, and 
Lincoln cars—for 1926 was exactly 1,810,027. 
That is under the 1925 total, but the pro- 
duction has. been more even than ever 
before. The net profits for the year will 
run in excess of $100,000,ooo—and, in the 
Ford accounting, improvements which are 
on the border-line between expense and 
capital are charged to expense, so that the 
net profits are always smaller on paper than 
they would be under a different system of 
accounting. The bank balance is approach- 
ing $400,000,000, and the company has no 
debts other than current bills. Its plants 
are in as nearly perfect condition as the 
company knows how to make them. The 
company controls enough of the sources of 
supply of all raw materials, excepting copper 
and rubber, to make it independent. 

It is not the policy of Mr. Ford to answer 
anything. Rarely does he make any excep- 
tion—otherwise he would spend much of his 
time issuing denials. For instance, last 
year he was reported to be financing the 
Ku Klux Klan, Queen Marie, and a German 
Fascist revolution, and on the side betroth- 
ing his daughter to the King of Poland— 
although he has no daughter and Poland 
has no king. 

He is interested in the present rumors 
only to the extent that he wonders why 
they are spread so industriously when they 
hurt everyone except the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. He is unaware of any crisis, and on 
the day I lunched with him and Edsel they 
had both been spending the morning at 
a demonstration of a method of visual edu- 
cation for which they had gathered a num- 
ber of children in a room at the offices in 
Dearborn. He is just as accessible as ever 
he has been—that is, he sees those people 
whom he wants to see and avoids those 
people who bore him or just take his time. 

As to the promised automobile war, Mr. 
Ford said years ago: ‘‘Time spent on your 
competitors is time lost to your business.” 
He has never made a single move in his 
business with reference to competitors. For 
in his theory of business competitors do not 
exist. He has never priced his products 
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with reference to the “market.” 
He has always sold them at what 
he decided was the proper price. 
Had it been otherwise, we should 
never have had the low-priced car, 
and the automobile would still be 
thought of as a “pleasure car.” 

In his theory of business a prod- 
uct is not worth making unless it 
serves the public. Therefore he is 
utterly unable even to think in 
terms of the prices of other makers 
of cars. He thinks their prices are 
their affair and that his prices are 
his affair. His guide to prices is 
not what the other man may charge 
but the lowest price at which he 
can produce. Therefore, anything 
in the nature of a cheap and shoddy 
price war is not within his com- 
prehension. 

It is an absolute policy that no 
change may be made in the car 
which cannot be incorporated in 
any existing Ford car. That policy 
will not be materially departed 
from. Fifteen million Ford cars 
have been produced, and of these 
it is thought that about thirteen 














million are still in use—that is, 
more than half the cars registered 
in the world are Fords, for the 
world registration is around twenty- 
four million. 

Henry Ford is not going on 
with the “‘same old car.” But he 
will retain the same old policies. 
He has no occasion to change his 
policies. But the car is ever chang- 
ing and will continue to change. The im- 
provements have been steadily made and 
the present Model T is unlike the first 
Model T—although the first one could be 
almost made over using the present parts. 
The largest single improvement since the 
self-starter is the new vaporizer, which is 
now standard on all models and gives 
a greater mileage, in addition to other 
advantages. 

Mr. Ford believes that the demand for 
a standard gear-shift car is not large enough 
to warrant a change, since more than half 
of the world’s motorists are using the trans- 
mission he devised. He thinks that what 
demand exists can best be met by the 
makers of other cars. No drastic change of 
any kind, such as a motor which will use 
a new fuel, is contemplated. Some body 


MR. HENRY FORD 


(While a $15 mechanic in the employ of the Detroit Edison Company, 
Henry Ford developed his first horseless carriage in 1894, working 
nights in his own home. Later he became chief engineer for what is 
now the Cadillac Company, but the desire to experiment and create 
was irrepressible, and it resulted in the production of a racing car in 
1902. In the following year Mr. Ford persuaded eleven men to lend 
him $28,000, and he began the production of pleasure cars with the 
dominating idea of low cost through simplicity and efficiency of 
production. Within two years the profits were in excess of $200,000 
and for some time past they have been greater than $100,000,000 
annually. 
ship of the Ford industries is now vested wholly in his own family) 


Mr. Ford has bought out all his partners, and the owner- 


changes in the direction of appearance will 
continue to be made. 

The five-day week was introduced by the 
Fords exactly for the reasons stated and for 
no others. The reasons given in the original 
interview with me were: 

“We have,” he said, “‘decided upon and 
at once put into effect through all the 
branches of our industries the five-day week. 
Hereafter there will be no more work with us 
on Saturdays and Sundays. These will be 
free days, but the men, according to merit, 
will receive the same pay equivalent for 
a full six-day week. A day will continue to 
be eight hours with no overtime. .. . 

“The country is ready for the five-day 
week. It is bound to come through all 
industry. In adopting it ourselves, we are 
putting it into effect in about fifty indus- 
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tries, for we are coal miners, iron miners, 
lumbermen, and so on. The short week is 
bound to come because without it the coun- 
try will not be able to absorb its production 
and stay prosperous. 

“The harder we crowd business for time, 
the more efficient it becomes. The more 
well-paid leisure workmen get, the greater 
become their wants. These wants soon 
become needs. Well-managed business pays 
high wages and sells at low prices. Its 
workmen have leisure and the wherewithal 
with which to finance its enjoyment. 

“The industry of this country could not 
long exist if factories generally went back 
to the ten-hour day, because the people 
would not have the time to consume the 
goods produced. For instance, a workman 
would have little use for an automobile if he 
had to be in the shops from dawn until dusk. 
And that would react in countless directions, 
for the automobile, by enabling people to 
get about quickly and easily, gives them 
a chance to find out what is going on in the 
vorld—which leads them to a larger life 
that requires more food, more and better 
goods, more books, more music—more of 
everything. The benefits of travel are not 
confined to those who can take an expensive 





foreign trip. There is more to learn in this 
country than there is abroad. 

“Just as the eight-hour day opened our 
way to prosperity, so the five-day week will 
open our way to a still greater prosperity.” 

It was recognized at the time that bring- 
ing the wages of the men up to the six-day 
rate was a task of great difficulty which 
could only be undertaken slowly. It is 
against the company’s present policy to give 
flat increases throughout the whole industry, 
for it has been found that such increases 
only raise prices and rents and the work- 
men do not get the advantage. In adjusting 
to the five-day week, a production equal to 
that in six days had to be assured without 
the use of more men—else labor costs per 
car would only be increased. 

This equal production is attained through 
improved methods and not by speeding up 
the men in the shops. 

Wage changes have been going through 
since then at the rate of around 2,000 a day, 
and more than 100,000 changes have been 
made. This does not mean that 100,000 
men have been raised, for some men have 
had several raises, but it is a slow and steady 
working toward the goal of having each man 
receive for five days’ work at least the same 














WHERE FIVE DAYS OF LABOR EARN A TWO-DAY REST EACH WEEK 





(In the Ford shops is exemplified the genius of the production engineer, employing mechanical carriers to bring materials 


to the workman and to take his product on to the next man) 
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THE KIND OF EQUIPMENT NECESSARY TO PRODUCE SIX OR SEVEN THOUSAND 
AUTOMOBILES EACH DAY 


(Within four hours the stream of molten metal from this blast furnace will be axles and cylinder blocks for Ford cars) 


pay that he formerly got for six days. 
Nearly one-half the men are now on that 
basis, and some are receiving more than 
they did for six days. 

The company is not trying to save money 
on the payroll and in the end the payroll will 
be about as before, but it is expected that 
a larger and cheaper production will be had 
in addition to the increased leisure for con- 
sumption. The company must havea larger 
production to break even on costs, because 
much of the plant will be idle on Saturdays 
and it costs money to lay up such a vast 
enterprise even for a day. 

_ The results are not being achieved by 
forcing. That is another myth. It is 
known by long experience that forced work 
is bad work and that men who are forced 
become fagged and leave. During most of 
November, 52,000 men were employed at 
the Fordson plant and 37,000 at Highland 
Park. This is about 11,000 below the peak 


employment of the year. The average daily 
withdrawals at Fordson were only fifty and 
at Highland Park twenty-five. The added 
production is being had by bettering the 
methods and arrangements and by weeding 
out the men who want to loaf. 

This is not a survival of the fittest. No 
man who wants to work has been disturbed, 
regardless of his physical or mental capacity 
—there is a job for every sort of man. Only 
the man who shirks is being let go. The 
figures are given for November, because 
December is inventory time and the depart- 
ments are shut down one at a time for the 
taking of stock. This always makes Decem- 
ber a month of intermittent employment 
and production and usually gives rise to 
a report that the whole plant has shut down. 

There is something which might be called 
a crisis in the low-priced car market, but it 
is one in which the Ford Company is the 
least involved. 





























THE WHITTEMORE 
GANG 
(Typical of the modern idea 
of organized crime. Murder 
as well as robbery were 
chargeu against these young 
men, and the leader—at 
the right—was put to death 
at Baltimore) 


“BUM” RODGERS 
(LEFT) 
(Sentenced to imprisonment 
for life in December, under 
the Baumes Laws. He is 
thirty-four years old, his 
criminal career beginning at 
sixteen. There were five 
convictions for robbery) 


























THE WORKING TOOLS OF ONE BANK ROBBER IN NEW YORK 











A PANIC IN CROOKDOM 


BY HOWARD Mc LELLAN 


I. The Wave of Organized Crime 


OR some time panic has possessed the 

unregenerate denizens of New York 
City’s much too populous and widely ex- 
ploited underworld. Honest citizens, har- 
ried for three years by an epidemic of in- 
trenched lawlessness, are beginning to feel 
safe again upon the streets that their taxes 
have paid for. 

This uneasiness among the crooks made 
itself strikingly apparent in an unusual way 
on June 30, 1926. About noon that day 
‘ thirty-four convicted felons, representing 
a cross-section of the city’s underworld, 
rushed into court and begged to be sent to 
State’s Prison. Eighteen of them were 
habitual criminals. Twelve had been in 
prison twice before, five had served one 
prison term, and one had been in jail nine- 
teen times in nineteen years. 

They took the judge by surprise. During 
twenty years on the bench this was the first 
time criminals actually had begged to be 
sent away. Interminable delay, rather 
than immediate punishment, was what they 
usually sought and invariably got. But 
these men wanted to be “inside the gates 
of Sing Sing before midnight.” 

A nervous, undersized gangster who had 
already served ten of his twenty-four years 
behind prison walls was spokesman for the 
mixed aggregation of burglars, hold-up 
men, pickpockets, and plain and fancy 
thieves. 

“Why this sudden hurry?” queried the 
astonished judge. 

“At midnight,” the spokesman-gangster 
explained, “these terrible Baumes Laws go 
into effect. They’re terrible laws, Your 
Honor, terrible.” He wailed, almost wept. 
A few months before he had fired dum-dum 
bullets at a pedestrian who saw him trying 
to enter a jewelry store and gave the alarm. 

His grief was shared by a sympathetic 
police court lawyer, upset, no doubt, by 
the sight of almost three dozen possible 
clients going their way without benefit of 


attorney. He injected himself into the 
odd situation and addressed the court in 
sobbing voice. 

“Tt zs terrible,’ he hastened to assure the 
judge. Then in an outburst of uncon- 
scious frankness, which brought a titter 
from the spectators, he added: “Your 
Honor, everybody’s against the criminal 
nowadays.”’ 

“Tsn’t it about time someone was against 
the criminal?” the judge rejoined. Less 
than a fortnight earlier two policemen had 
been killed by bandits, and payroll hold-ups 
had become daily occurrences. 

The judge was glad to get the thirty-four 
out of the way. He gave each man the 
limit. They smiled as if he had done them 
a great favor. They believed they had 
beaten the Baumes Laws by twelve hours. 

What new terrors drove these men to an 
earlier-than-usual incarceration? For one 
thing they sensed an effort on the part of 
law-makers, police, and courts to tighten 
the law’s hold on them. Seasoned crooks 
have an uncanny mastery of legal intri- 
cacies and the effects of complicated laws, 
and often—as these thirty-four manifested 
it—their minds work out in advance the 
operation of new laws long before astute 
legal minds inform them. 

If sentenced after midnight under the 
new laws they would have been forced to 
serve no less than five-sixths of the time 
fixed in their sentences. Under the old 
laws—and they were sentenced under these 
—they would serve only one-half and, in 
some cases, only one-third of their sentences. 

Furthermore they discerned that release 
from State Prisons after July 1 would be 
a matter of discretion with prison authori- 
ties and not a matter of right automatically 
granted them by the old laws. And, to 
add to their discomfiture, the Baumes 
Laws would compel each actually to serve 
a year before the machinery for release by 
parole could be set in motion. Under the 
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old laws a man sentenced to two years fre- 
quently turned up at his old game within 
eight months after he had been sent away. 

They were ‘getting off easy,” as the 
saying goes, and they knew it. 

This courtroom incident was merely the 
visible indication of a general panic that 
spread through the great city’s underground 
population. On July 1, gunmen, gangsters, 
hold-up men, pickpockets. and other so- 
called professional criminals, began a forced 
exodus out of the city. Taking their cue 
from the thirty-four habitual wrong-doers 
they fled before the Baumes Laws as a 
terror-stricken populace hurries from the 
path of an onrushing tidal wave. 

A three-years’ crime wave began to 
abate. In this sudden depopulation of the 
underworld New York City began to ob- 
serve signs that the backbone of its un- 
precedented reign of lawlessness was crack- 
ing. There was, however, this unfortunate 
phase to the situation. New Jersey within 
a ten-minutes’ ferry ride from the metrop- 
olis naturally was first to feel the impact of 
a new increment of desperate criminals. 
In its consternation, it decided that the best 
thing was to follow New York’s example 
and write some of the drastic provisions 
into its own penal laws. 

Accordingly, the Governor of New Jersey 
appointed a commission to study the 
Baumes Laws and recommend some of them 
foradoption. As if in reprisal for the harsh 
treatment New York offered them, the new 
arrivals in Jersey’s large cities resorted to 
the use of machine guns and gas bombs to 
cow their victims and the police. To rob- 
bery they added wanton murder. But 
the mere announcement that New Jersey 
would follow its sister State’s lead caused the 
ringleaders to make another jump. Two 
of them fled to Ohio, fought over the spoils 
of a mail robbery, and both were killed. 

Many other big men of the underworld 
immediately transferred activities to Chi- 
cago, where they gave fresh impetus to 
smouldering gang feuds. 

Chicago may, or may not, follow New 
Jersey’s example and try out the Baumes 
Laws. But regardless of what other States 
do with their crime problems, New York 
in 1926 set the style in effective crime curbs. 

During July, August, and September— 
the third quarter of 1926, and the season of 
the year when predatory criminals busy 
themselves laying up a store of loot to 
keep them through the winter—major 
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crime dropped 44 per cent. below the figures 
for the same period in 1925. 

A greater falling off of crime is shown by 
the Police Department’s records of attacks 
against chain stores. The chain store has 
become one of the favorite targets of the 
motor-car bandit. Traveling swiftly at 
night, armed gangs raid chain stores by the 
dozens. During the same quarter already 
referred to, cigar-store robberies dropped 
96 per cent. below the figures for the cor- 
responding period of 1925. Restaurant 
hold-ups fell off 70 per cent.; jewelry-store 
robberies, which had often resulted in 
murder, decreased 80 per cent.; bank- 
messenger stick-ups were reduced 50 per 
cent. and payroll robberies dropped 20 
per cent. Fur and silk robberies, two of 
the commonest forms of crime committed 
by gangs of highly specialized thieves, fell 
off 70 per cent. There was a 60 per cent. 
decrease in homicides growing out of 
robberies and attempted robberies. Auto- 
mobile thefts dropped 70 per cent. 

Surety-company statistics corroborated 
police department figures. During the first 
nine months of 1926—which includes the 
third quarter covered by police record— 
losses through home and store robberies, 
according to surety-company reports, 
amounted only to 36 per cent. of the premi- 
ums, whereas for the same period in 1925, 
the losses amounted to 71 per cent. of the 
premiums. The greatest improvement was 
shown during the third quarter. 

Sing Sing Prison, the State institution 
which receives the majority of felons from 
New York City, produced figures to support 
both police-department and surety-company 
statistics. In October, 1925, it received 
141 prisoners, while in October a year later 
only 110 felons were received—or one fewer 
for each of the thirty-one days of the 
month. Of the 141 received in 1925, 
forty-one had stood trial, while the rest 
had pleaded guilty. But of the 110 re- 
ceived in October, 1926, only eighteen had 
elected to stand trial and the others had 
pleaded guilty. The severity of the Baumes 
Laws and its check upon interminable de- 
lay have given the plea of guilty a preferen- 
tial standing among crooks. 

Furthermore, Sing Sing records show 
a remarkable falling off in serious crimes. 
In October, 1926, only seventeen were 
committed for robbery and nineteen for 
burglary, as against forty-three for robbery 
and thirty-two for burglary in October of 
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the previous year. Commitals for murder 
in October, 1926, were seven, compared to 
nine for the same month the year before. 

The increasing brazenness of the organ- 
ized criminal, as well as the extent to which 
New York City’s crime wave had grown in 
recent years, is strikingly illustrated in the 
record of policemen slain and wounded over 
a period of seventy-two years. During the 
fifty years from 1854 to 1904, twenty-three 
policemen were killed in duels with bandits; 
from 1904 to 1914 the number slain was 
twenty; from 1914 to 1924 bandits murdered 
thirty-nine—a record of police slayings 
unequalled in any other city in the world. 
In twenty years more than twice the num- 
ber killed in fifty previous years fell before 
the gunfire of criminals. In 1925 four were 
killed, and during eleven months of 1926 
eight were slain and seventeen wounded— 
the greatest number killed in a single year 
in the history of New York City. 

This increase in 1926 by no means de- 
tracts from the effectiveness of the Baumes 
Laws. It merely indicates, as the head of 
New York’s Police Department has ex- 
plained, that policemen, under the new 
régime and improved morale, courageously 
faced the armed bandit more often in a de- 
termined effort to enforce the new laws, 
while the bandit, realizing that he had little 
chance of escape under the Baumes acts 
if caught, shot it out with the representa- 
tives of law and order. Yet few escaped. 
Out of twenty-five pitched battles with 
armed bandits in these eleven months, the 
police failed to get their men in only four 
instances. In this organized resistance to 
the police was discerned the underworld’s 
threat of retaliation against the new laws 
and the new order prevailing in the Police 
Department. 


Late in September an unusual incident 
served to impress the New York public 
with the new effectiveness of the Baumes 
Laws. It wasa little thing but nevertheless 
impressive. This is what happened: on a 
certain Monday morning, the Police Depart- 
ment reported that during the twenty-four 
hours preceding not a crime had been re- 
corded in the entire city of nearly seven 
million inhabitants! For eighty years, there 
never had been a twenty-four-hour period 
when the city was without its toll of crime. 

This, then, was the new picture unfolded 
toward the end of 1926. The crime wave 
in New York City was being checked. 
Crooks were leaving the city, the crime 
rate was dropping, and open warfare was 
on between a reorganized police force and 
an underworld which, for years, was per- 
mitted to believe that it had an inalien- 
able right to fasten its fungus roots on the 
body politic and fatten on the proceeds of 
murder and robbery. 

To contend that the Baumes Laws alone 
were responsible for this change in the 
picture is not an accurate statement of 
the facts. They were about 60 per cent. 
responsible. The remaining share of credit 
is being given to the Police Department 
and in particular to the new administration 
which began under the leadership of George 
V. McLaughlin, who resigned his office as 
Superintendent of Banks to accept the 
Police Commissionership on January 1, 
1926. He shook up his department from 
stem to stern, abolished favoritism, barred 
political meddling, fought for the enactment 
of the Baumes Laws, and persuaded the 
city fathers to give him 2,500 more police- 
men. The increased efficiency of the Police 
Department and the new laws worked in 


- complement to each other. 


II. A Small-Town Lawyer Who Checked 
Crime in a Great City 


What is there about the Baumes Laws 
that has so effectively curbed major crime, 
and how were they written into the Empire 
State’s statute books? 

_ In the first place, they strike new terror 
in the hearts of the habitual criminal, 
whe, taking advantage of the modern 
conveniences—the motor-car and more 
dangerous weapons—and wider distribution 
of wealth and its more lavish display, has 


swelled America’s annual crime bill to 
$3,500,000,000 and enormously increased 
our homicide rate. The new laws are 
terrible—as the gunman-spokesman of the 
thirty-four felons put it. After all, the 
basic deterrent effect of criminal law is the 
terror it holds for the violator. 

For years the professional criminal who 
makes crime his life occupation had been 
accustomed to having laws twisted to his 
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own advantage and against the public 
interest. With his greatly increased in- 
come he had been able to hire better lawyers 
and more of them, and make a hideous 
mockery of society’s attempt to protect 
itself against him. He had solidified his 
organizations, improved his methods, and 
openly warred against law and order. Where 
he could not make his battle in the open he 
accomplished his purpose by an under- 
ground alliance with corrupt politics. 

This situation was true of New York 
City, as it was—and unfortunately still 
is—true of other of our large cities. The 
Baumes Laws were devised to meet it, 
to curb crime rather than to attempt to 
find a permanent cure. The idea in the 
mind of the author of most of the new laws, 
State Senator Caleb H. Baumes, was pre- 
cisely the thought in the mind of the sur- 
geon who operates to save life and takes 
care of the cure later. In a legislative 
sense it was a major operation. The new 
laws are not combined in one act, but rep- 
resent a group of new laws and amend- 
ments to old ones. The old ones were con- 
siderably cut up and doctored to make way 
for the new growth. The operation might 
more accurately be described as a dental 
affair—the pulling of old and dull teeth 
and the substitution of new and sharper 
incisors. 

And in supervising the operation in the 
State Legislature, Senator Baumes brought 
about the paradoxical situation of a country 
lawyer showing his big city brethren a thing 
or two about handling a crime situation 
which had shown signs of getting beyond 
the big town’s control. -New York City 
is the center of the most capable and highest 
priced legal brains in the country, yet the 
Senator stepped out a bit ahead of them. 
And New York, in its usual open-handed 
way, is not stinting its praise of the 
“Gentleman from Orange County.” 

Senator Baumes is a mild-mannere | legis- 
lator, described often as one of the few re- 
maining politicians of the McKinley era. 
For eighteen years he has represented 
Orange County in the New York State 
Senate. His home is in Newburgh, a 
small, up-river town on the west bank of 
the Hudson, about sixty miles north of the 
big city. Newburgh has been singularly 
free from crime. The Senator was born 
on a farm in Bethlehem, Albany County, in 
1865. He attended a country district 
school and was graduated from a small 





college. He taught school for seven years, 
then worked as a bookkeeper. He was 
not admitted to the bar until 1899, and 
when he did hang out his shingle his prac- 
tice was confined mostly to civil litigation. 
He represented a few defendants in crim- 
inal matters. He never gave much study 
to criminal-law reform, and his knowledge 
of crime conditions in New York City came 
mainly from reading the newspapers. 

In the Senate he has always been a good 
old wheelhorse of the G. O. P., serving the 
party loyally and always strictly “organ- 
ization.” He has never attempted to 
crowd into the limelight. His present 
popularity in New York City, as the author 
of the new laws, is due solely to the fact that 
he accepted the chairmanship of the Joint 
Committee on Criminal Practice in the 
regular order of seniority, and the work of 
framing new laws came to that committee 
as a matter of course. He has worn his 
toga modestly but he has shown signs of 
strategic ability. 

Senator Baumes called his committee 
together in January, 1925, when New York 
City’s crime wave was rising to its peak. A 
year was spent investigating crime, but the 
committee’s sole concern was finding an 
immediate check to take the form of legisla- 
tion which would be laid before the next 
session of the legislature, beginning in 
January, 1926. 

Instead of delving into the causes of 
crime the committee accepted in toto 
about all of the reasons urged during the 
past five years by many authorities, such as: 

The World War. 

The great mass of unenforceable laws. 

Decrease in the social and moral re- 
sponsibility on the part of people generally. 

Ease and facility with which persons 
can obtain the loot of criminals. 

The pistol and the automobile. 

Waning of religious faith. 

Breaking-up of home life. 

Modern doctrine of self-expression. 

Departure from the old idea of discipline. 

Glorification of the criminal in the pop- 
ular press and in fiction. 

The influence of motion-pictures in 
similar fashion. 

The hip flask, narcotics, and the alien 
strain in our population. 

The display of great wealth. 

The Bedouin existence of the modern 
American and his greater mobility, ex- 
cessive work, and insufficient work. 
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Childhood complexes. 

Coddling of criminals. 

Grandular defects and brain lesions. 

Urban conditions of living. 

The jazz existence and sentimentalism. 

The failure to enforce laws. 

“But underlying these and many other 
causes too numerous to mention,” the com- 
mittee report concluded, “‘is the necessity of 
the reassertion of that broad and quickening 
religious feeling referred to by our President 
last fall.” 

That religious feeling became a dominant 
note in the legislative movement. Senator 
Baumes is a keen student 


to strategy. Word went out to civic and 
charity organizations, judges, prosecutors, 
police, and other officials backing the new 
crime laws, to have their representatives 
enw masse at the public hearings. The 
Senator employed an old political trick— 
packing the meeting—but in this instance 


he was employing it in the interest of greater ° 


public safety and not in behalf of private 
interests. 

A well-known criminal lawyer arose dur- 
ing the meeting and fired a broadside at- 
tack against all the proposed measures, 
urging that they were unconstitutional and 

destroyed many rights to 





of the Bible. 

When asked at the out- 
set what basis he pro- 
posed to use for making 
criminal laws _ stricter 
than they had been, he 
said: 

“The Ten Command- 
ments. I propose to see 
that the honest man who 
obeys these fundamental 
covenants, which are 
older than any constitu- 
tion, reaps the reward for 
his honest living and 
obedience to the law, 
while the man who vio- 
lates them repeatedly and 
continues on his lawless 
path also reaps his just 








which the accused was 
entitled. 

Senator Baumes 
listened attentively to 
the attack, and then 
arose. 

“It’s about time,’’ he 
began slowly, “that we 
stopped worrying so 
much about the consti- 
tutional rights of the 
habitual criminal and 
did something to protect 
the constitutional rights 
of law-abiding citizens. 
Our Constitution grants 
us theright to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and the gunmen 
shooting their way about 








desserts. Let us go back 
to simple justice and see 
that it is administered in 
favor of the man who 
lives righteously, and against the habitual 
wrongdoer. If we adhere to this basis we 
will get somewhere.” 

Twenty-four bills were formulated by the 
committee, and public hearings were an- 
nounced. The committee had not been 
hampered in its preliminary work of draft- 
ing the bills by objections to their drastic 
provisions. Senator Baumes knew, how- 
ever, that opposition would develop at the 
public hearings. He had persuaded both 
houses of the legislature and their leaders 
to lay aside partisan consideration and treat 
the proposed crime legislation on a non- 
political basis. 

To meet the opposition which he knew 
would arise among the many lawyers in 
the legislature who enjoyed large criminal 
practices, and others, the Senator resorted 


HON. CALEB. H. BAUMES 


(Chairman of the New York State Crime 
Commission) 


the streets to-day would 
rob us of those rights. 
Killing has become a 
mere incident to their 
robbery. Our lives are as cheap as dogs: 
Let us stop talking so much about their 
constitutional rights—give them to them, 
of course, but let us think of our own rights 
and pass these laws which make a career 
of crime less profitable than the honest 
careers we are sending our young men out 
of the schools to follow. And above all let 
us get busy at once.” 

The new bills were reported out of com- 
mittee immediately. By an arrangement 
with majority and minority leaders in both 
houses, compromises and amendments were 
not permitted. 

The laws were passed quickly, but not 
by acclamation or anything like it. How- 
ever, the majorities were sufficient to indi- 
cate a radical departure from the old policy 
of dangling the constitutional bugaboo 
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every time an effort had been made to put 
teeth into laws to reach after hardened 
criminals. The Governor signed all but 
two bills, which the committee did not urge 
for signature because of the impracticability 
of their enforcement. 


III. The Baumes Laws. 


In the main, the new laws represent an 
effort to legislate against the gun (without 
which crime of violence is almost impos- 
sible) and against the habitual criminal, 
whose past record indicates that his chances 
of reform are slight. The amateur, or 
first offender, is not dealt with; and it was 
not the legislature’s intent to interfere 
with already existing laws which amply 
protect him from too harsh treatment. 

Taken in the logical order of a criminal 
case, the new laws dealing with the appre- 
hension and identification of offenders 
come first. An added section to the Penal 
Law now makes it a misdemeanor for any 
physician, or any person in charge of a hos- 
pital or like institution, to fail to report at 
once to the police any case treated for pistol 
or gunshot wounds. Organized criminals 
were often able to obtain medical treat- 
ment for wounds inflicted during battle 
with their victims or the police, and a con- 
venient method of escape was to find a 
willing doctor or hospital who would con- 
ceal their condition from the police. The 
new law, therefore, is a short cut to the 
arrest of wounded gunmen. 

An interesting step toward perfecting a 
criminal-records system has been taken in 
the enactment of an amendment to the 
Prison Law which creates a State Central 
Bureau of Identification, in the office of the 
State Superintendent of Prisons. Hitherto 
the police may have actually arrested a man 
and yet been unable to identify him as 
a criminal wanted, or to connect him with 
certain events or persons, because of de- 
fects both in the making and keeping of 
criminal records. 

Under this new law duplicates are kept 
in the Central Bureau of all identifying 
matter now existing or hereafter taken in 
the State prisons, in the county peniten- 
tiaries, and reformatories, including finger- 
prints, measurements, personal descrip- 
tions and photographs. A step in advance 
is the maintenance in this new bureau of 
what are known as ‘modus operandi 


A few of the laws which would meet 
urgent needs became effective immediately, 
but the main body of the new acts did not 
go into effect until July 1, last year—when 
crime, according to past experience, would 
become rampant. 


Terror of the Criminal 


records’”—namely, identification through 
the individual characteristic methods by 
which many professional criminals carry 
on their operations. Records will be ex- 
changed with other States, and with the 
federal and international police agencies 
where the criminals involved are of the 
professional type. 

The new bureau thus established prob- 
ably is the most modern in America and 
will be the most complete. It not only 
will expedite arrests, but will insure the 
proper segregation of offenders—first and 
second offenders from habitual wrong-doers. 

Easy bail—that is to say, low bail in- 
differently fixed by inferior courts—always 
has furnished the professional crook with 
an avenue of escape from the law. The 
seasoned criminal, operating as a part of an 
organization, often contributes to a fund 
known as “fall money.”’ When arrested, 
his bail is furnished out of this fund, and 
lawyers, retained in advance by his gang, 
hurry to his defense. If the State’s case 
is strong and he is admitted to bail, the bond 
or cash is forfeited, but the organization 
makes good to the surety out of the “fall 
money.” Thus the criminal is free to flee 
the jurisdiction or resume his operations. 
Scores of criminals, New York court records 
show, resumed the commission of crime im- 
mediately after their release on bail. 

To remove this evil an amendment to the 
bail laws was enacted. The act does this 
by providing that if the person arrested is 
charged with an attempt to commit felony 
or with one of certain misdemeanors, he 
shall first be finger-printed and his record, 
if any, submitted to the judge or police 
magistrate before he shall be entitled to 
bail at all. If, from this record, there is 
reason to believe that he has previously 
been convicted he may not be bailed at all. 
The law is mandatory. Courts are not 
permitted to exercise discretion. The mis- 
demeanors specified are those usually as- 
sociated with habitual or professional crime, 
viz: illegal possession of a pistol or other 
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THE NEW YORK STATE CRIME COMMISSION 
(Which investigated conditions and framed the legislation named for its chairman, Senator Baumes) 


dangerous weapon, making or possessing 
burglars’ tools, buying or receiving stolen 
goods, unlawful entry of a building with 
intent to commit a felony or a larceny, 
aiding prison escapes, pocket-picking, and 
illegal possession of drugs. This is the 
first time that finger-printing before trial 
or conviction, has been legalized. 

A person without a record, or one who 
is innocent, may not be locked up for an 
unreasonable time. Finger-prints are re- 
quired to be taken and searched without 
delay. This is done within a few hours. 

Bail is not, however, beyond reach. If 
a person accused has a previous record he 
may nevertheless be set free on bail by 
a judge of the higher criminal courts, pro- 
vided his record is first submitted to the 
judge. As the new law puts a person with 
a record of the kind described in the cate- 
gory of actual or probable murderers, when 
it comes to allowing bail to them judges are 
extremely cautious in assuming responsibil- 
ity for turning such a criminal loose under 
the incentive to commit more crimes to 
secure lawyer’s and bondsmen’s fees. 

Also under the new amendment a crim- 
inal charged with any of the misdemeanors 
catalogued above can no longer be bailed 
before the police lieutenant in the station- 
house, as was formerly his right in cases 
involving charges less than felonies. 

Another safeguard in taking bail is pro- 
vided by a further amendment to the code. 
Formerly it happened that the surety- 
company agent, or the private individual 
offering to go bail had arranged secretly 
with the criminal for protection against 
loss in the event that the accused ran away, 
by taking stolen goods or the proceeds 


thereof for reimbursement. Now an ap- 


plicant who desires to go bail for another 
must make an affidavit disclosing the nature 
of any security given or promised, as well 
as the identity of any person agreeing to 
indemnify the maker of the bond against 
loss. Indemnity not set forth in the affi- 
davit may not be availed of in case of loss. 
A false statement in the affidavit is perjury. 

Still another important change in bail 
procedure is made by compelling the dis- 
trict attorney to enforce forfeiture of bail 
for non-appearance within sixty days after 
the adjournment of the court which de- 
clared the forfeiture. Heretofore the statute 
vaguely permitted district attorneys to 
enforce forfeitures at their pleasure, with 
the result that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars forfeited to the State by fugitive 
criminals was never collected. 

The right of separate trial to defendants 
jointly indicted for the same offense has 
been removed by another amendment. 
Formerly joint defendants had an absolute 
right to a separate trial even where the 
evidence against each was the same. Re- 
peatedly, in the past, nine or ten defendants, 
have demanded as many separate trials, 
thereby multiplying that number of times 
the efforts of the prosecution, saddling the 
State with extra expense, playing off pos- 
sible acquittal of one as evidence of inno- 
cence of the rest and compelling the 
reappearance again and again of those 
witnesses who might survive intimidation, 
and dragging the trials out for months. 
Under the new law, only if the evidence 
against one or more of the defendants dif- 
fers materially, or if some other good reason 
exists, may the court grant a separate trial. 

Another innovation is the new law which 
compels a defendant to state at the opening 
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of trial what he expects to prove before 
evidence can be offered. Hitherto the 
district attorney has been compelled to 
offer his evidence immediately after his 
opening address, whereas the defendant 
did not have to make his opening address 
until the State’s evidence actually had been 
presented. This gave the defense the full 
benefit of knowing not only what the dis- 
trict attorney expected to prove, but what 
he actually proved, before disclosing his 
own hand. Trumped-up defenses were 
encouraged under this procedure. Now 
both sides are on equal terms. 

By far the most radical provisions in the 
new laws are those relating to sentence 
and gun-carrying. They are drastic, per- 
haps the most drastic ever passed by any 
American State. They represent a com- 
plete change in anti-crime legislation. 

The first of this radical group relates to 
sentences. Formerly, in New York State, 
first-degree burglary sentences could not 
be less than ten years, though first-degree 
robbery could be anything from twenty 
years down to a nominal term. Hence the 
burglar, knowing he could get not less than 
ten years, preferred to turn to robbery—for 
which he might get very much less. Now 
each can not get less than fifteen years. 
The other lesser degrees of the two crimes 
are also equalized, so there is no choice 
now for the knowing crook. 

The master mind in robbery—the re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, or “fence” as he is 
known in police parlance—has been made 
a felon by the new law irrespective of the 
value of the goods, and he may be sentenced 
up to twenty years and to pay a fine up to 
$1,000. The “fence” is not only the profi- 
teer in predatory crime, getting the stolen 
goods at a low price from the thief and 
selling it at a profit as high as 500 per cent., 
but he is the instigator of crime. Without 
the market for stolen goods, the thief would 
not be encouraged to steal. 

The criminal who employs weapons gets 
unusually severe treatment under an en- 
tirely new section of the Penal Code. The 
man who commits a felony while armed 
with a pistol or other weapon now finds 
upon conviction that his sentence is added 
to by reason of the weapons. Where the 
crime is committed by a first offender, 
armed, five to ten years are added to the 
sentence for the felony; ten to fifteen 
years are added where the offense is the 
second one; fifteen to twenty-five years 





for a third, and for a fourth conviction 
twenty-five years to life is the additional 
sentence. 

This provision, together with another 
which imposes life imprisonment for a fourth 
felony regardless of the nature of the felony 
or the means employed to commit it, are 
described as “direct action” legislation. 
They were purposely intended to meet the 
saturnalia of highway robbery. The pro- 
visions involve the idea that a man who 
sets out to commit robbery when armed is 
prepared to kill to effect his object or to 
make his escape. The exceptional case 
arising in the future, where this reasoning 
may not seem to apply, can only be reached 
through executive clemency. Although 
forty men have been sentenced to life thus 
far under the new provisions, the Governor 
has not yet extended clemency. However, 
provision to meet the exception is made. 

The most revolutionary change in sen- 
tence procedure is the amendment imposing 
life imprisonment upon habitual felons in 
other than murder convictions. For many 
years New York prisons have been filled 
with men sentenced as first offenders who 
either pleaded guilty as such to escape pos- 
sible conviction as second or third offenders 
or who were not indicted as second offenders 
and could not be sentenced as such under 
the law as it had been. If the previous 
offenses were not known at the time of in- 
dictment or trial, it made no difference that 
they became known later. Nothing could 
be done about it. In prison these pseudo 
first offenders enjoyed the privileges and 
time allowances given real initial offenders, 
and were freed within a short time to prey 
again upon the community. Here is the 
fourth-offense provision of the new law: 

A person who, after having been convicted three 
times within this State, of felonies or attempts to 
commit felonies, or under the law of any other State, 
government, or country, of crimes which if com- 
mitted within this State would be felonious, com- 
mits a felony within this State, shall be sentenced 
upon conviction of such fourth, or subsequent, 
offense to imprisonment in a State prison for the 
term of his natural life. 

Furthermore, such an offender need not 
be indicted or tried as such, and the law 
compels the court to impose life sentence. 
Judicial discretion is not permitted. Again 
the law is mandatory. Twenty-four felons 
have already been sentenced under this pro- 
vision, and the new law, although attacked 
in higher courts, has been unanimously 
praised and upheld by appellate justices. 
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: Here again the exception is taken care of showing three previous felony convictions 
by the Governor’s power to exercise clem- had come to light. 
ency by pardon or commutation, but parole In the matter of appeals in criminal cases, 
boards and courts can do nothing for the _ the new laws drastically reduce the time in 
“lifer”? sentenced under these drastic pro- which they may be taken and argued before 
visions. No other State, it is said, has the courts. Hitherto an appeal often 
ever enacted such drastic legislation. In- dragged along for a year, that being the 
deed, as the thirty-four felons announced in _ limit under the old law. Under the Baumes 
open court, ‘they’re terrible, Your Honor, Laws an appeal must be brought within 
terrible.” It was the avowed purpose of thirty days after conviction, and must be 
Senator Baumes and his committee to argued within sixty days or suffer to be de- 
; make them so. clared abandoned. Frivolous appeals seek- 
A life sentence is made to mean just what ing delay only have been reduced 80 per 
; it says by another amendment which re-_ cent. in New York City by this provision. 
y moved the power of reducing the sentence The group of new laws represents New 
l from the State Board of Parole. Many York’s efiort in 1926 to stem the tide of 
L a supposed “‘lifer’”’ under the old parole crime. Senator Baumes has since been 
’ provisions was out again after ten years. made chairman of the State Crime Commis- 
r Furthermore, the Baumes Laws require _ sion, which is now making an investigation 4) 
; by mandatory provisions that the police thrdughout the East and in Canada. It # 
departments, prosecuting officials, and all will report additional bills further to curb ‘ 
. others participating in the apprehension and crime before March 1, 1927. Among the 
y trial of criminals must advise courts of the legislation the commission will recommend 
1 previous records of all defendants. The are two important changes in basic law— 
y wardens of State prisons must also inform one giving prosecutors the right to comment 
l courts of newly discovered records of old before juries on the fact that a defendant 
) offenders which may have escaped the other has not taken the witness stand, and the 
- authorities. Six convicts, as a result, have other abolishing the provision which makes 
: been brought back into court from State conviction by jury possible only by unani- 
. prison to receive life sentences because, mous verdict. A 10 to 2 jury vote under 
r upon arrival at the prison, past records the proposed law will convict. 
S 
t 
| Some Opinions of the Baumes Law 
: ome Upinions of the Baumes Laws 
1 
i GrorcE V. McLauGHLINn The major cause of a great decrease in crime in December—the month ; 
’ Police Commissioner when crime is most rampant—was the Baumes Laws. They have H 
y New York City strengthened the police arm and they have driven crime from the State. i 
e bi 
JoaB H. BANToN It is too early to give in finality the effect of the so-called Baumes Laws. 4 
District Attorney At least two years will be necessary to determine from statistics their 
: New York County full value. My own opinion is that they have been extremely helpful. i 
F APPELLATE Division, NEw York | 
: SUPREME Court The Baumes Laws were enacted to check the increasing prevalence of 
i | (In affirming life-imprisonment crime; we regard them as deserving of a fair trial. . . . Present-day 
. 7 sentences imposed upon two men _/@xity in the enforcement of our criminal and penal law is in our opinion 
? convicted of breaking into a house /4rgely responsible for the wave of crime which seems to have engulfed 
c and stealing a radio, a violin, and the country. . We think there has been too much leniency in dealing 
a ring—it being the sixth offense  @#h the criminal. 
t zl for one and seventh for the other) 
Wititaw A. Taomreon The Baumes Laws have now been in force six months, and during that 





B Ks Vice-Presid cee ‘ time they have been so effective in preventing and reducing crime that the 
q ce-President, National Surety robbery, burglary, and hold-up losses of this company have actually been 


1 ‘ # : ° 

. Company reduced 29 per cent. in dollars and 25 per cent. in numbers. 

- : Cates H. BAuMEs For a hundred years, through sentiment, we have been building a Chinese 
1 State Senator; Chairman of the wall of protection around criminals. We have done very litile to protect 
y New York State Crime tne law-abiding citizenry. Let us not waste all our sympathy on the 


Commission hardened criminal; let us have some for his victims and for society. 















































STANLEY M. BRUCE 


AUSTRALIA’S VIRILE PREMIER 


BY LINLEY V. GORDON 


NTRODUCING the Australian Prime  spondents bring him closer to us, and he 
Minister to a group of distinguished becomes more interesting. But when he 
people at the Roosevelt House in New arrives in New York City, and that trinity 
York on December 29, the Hon. John W. of American publicity—the press, movie, 
Davis, ex-Ambassador to the Court of St. and radio—put their tentacles round him, 


James’s, quoting Confu- 
cius, said that “All men 
in the seven seas should 
be brothers.” It would 
be safe to add that Mr. 
Davis, as president of 
the English-Speaking 
Union, has presented no 
one from another country 
to an American audience 
who believes this more 
profoundly than the 
Premier of the Common- 
wealth situated at the 
edge of the world’s far 
seas. 

For a number of years 
the name of Bruce has 
been coming through. 
His régime has not been 
colorless by any means. 
But since the convening 
and dismissal of the re- 
cent Imperial Conference 
in London considerable 
attention has been paid 
to the contribution made 
by this Antipodean to its 
success. Americans have 
heard more of him in the 
last two months than in 
any period gone before. 
And Americans are, of 
course, deeply interested 
in personalities. They 
like ideas and ideals, but 
they are avid in their 
search for personalities. 
To Americans Bruce in 
Australia is interesting. 
When he is in England 
the newspaper corre- 
164 


the public mind becomes 





ae, truly vivified. 
-. Like the Bruces of 
Scotland, he is large in 
size. He is over six feet. 
Straight as a_ sapling. 
Gives the impression of 
prodigious vitality. His 
complexion is rubicund. 
He has clear and steady 
eyes, and looks his au- 
dience in the face. He 
seems masterly and about 
him there is an air of in- 
tensity. One would look 
for leadership from him. 
His voice is vibrant. 
His accent is not so 
much Australian as it is 
English. One would 
place it in the northern 
part of England, say 
Yorkshire. Perhaps this 
comes from his years of 
residence in England 
while at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. It is shorn of 
the cockney inflection 
common to some speakers 
on the other side of the 
Pacific. When he speaks 
to an audience he is quict. 
He does not shout. He 














does not pound the desk. 


RT. HON. STANLEY M. BRUCE, PRIME He does not gesticulate. 
MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA He keeps his hands 


(Though not then forty years of age, Mr. lac } im 
Bruce—Cambridge graduate, member of the clasped -= front of hi 
—oany Bll twice wounded and_ twice at the time. 
ecorated while a young officer in the Great ’ . 
War—was made Premier of the Common- If Mr. Bruce’s accent 
wealth in 1923. He had represented Australia , ‘ alian 
in the Second Assembly of the League of 1S not totally Australia 2 
Nations, and was its spokesman at the note- neither is his footgear. 
wort mperial Confe t London in ss 
y umper'i923 and 1926). ~Ss ze wears spats. It is a 
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rare thing to see Australians arrayed in 
spats. He has been gibed by ardent 
advocates of the Australian Labor Party 
and other adherents of the opposition be- 
cause he appears in spats. But he has an 
independent mind. Come what will, he 
refuses to discard his spats. And this is 
symbolical of the man. He sticks to his 
views. He has had policies for many 
years, has stated them clearly and has 
clung to them. He has been defeated at 
times in the attempt to carry out his pro- 
posals, but it makes no difference. He still 
wears the same ideas. 

He is humorous when he pleases. Refer- 
ring to Australia and Australians, he said: 
“We believe in ourselves, and I hear it 
rumored that you of the United States 
assume a somewhat similar attitude toward 
yourselves.”” When speaking of the superb 
position obtained by America within a 
short period of 150 years, he facetiously 
urged Americans to cherish it, cultivate it, 
and increase it if possible. For, he inti- 
mated, while America is great, Australia is 
great and, said he to his American audience: 
“One day you will have to part with your 
leadership, so enjoy it while you can.” 

In his public speeches one feels the force 
of his simplicity and directness. One is 
sure that this man has been sailing on the 
political sea for some time and that the 
raging storms beating about his craft have 
made him issue his orders in stern, blunt, 
and direct fashion, for fear he will be mis- 
understood and his ship fail to get to its 
moorings. And it is because of this capacity 
for candor that we have had from him in 
his extremely short visit some of the most 
stimulating and refreshing statements that 
have come from any English-speaking 
visitor for a long time. He felt the need of 
concentrating, compacting within a few 
oral capsules, the mintage of his mind on 
matters international. He was strikingly 
original. One would expect him to be. 
He made a statement in London to the > 
effect that Australia would have been on 
the side of America during the War of Inde- 
pendence. It wasa surprising utterance for 


. a chief executive of the British Dominions. 


His Own View of Our “War Prosperity” 

He was just as original here as he was at 
the Imperial Conference. He said, in the 
house where Roosevelt was born, that he 
did not share the opinion that present 
American prosperity is due to the great 
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war, but that it is highly probable that 
America would be more prosperous to-day 
if the war had never been fought. That 
dislocation of trade owing to the war has 
impoverished Europe, and even the United 
States is not as financially strong as she 
would have been had the stupendous 
cataclysm that started in 1914 never 
occurred. 

That is a new note for a statesman from 
another country to sound. No other states- 
man, either from the Atlantic or the 
Pacific, coming to America since the war 
has said such an extraordinary thing. 
Lloyd George, Earl Balfour, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Sir Auckland Geddes, and a score of 
other leaders in the public life of England, 
have been here, but none of them has said 
that, at least not for publication. It 
might have been uttered 7m camera, but not 
until Prime Minister Bruce came all the 
way from beneath the southern cross via 
the Imperial Conference, did we hear it 
stated for public consumption that “despite 
her apparent immediate material gains 
America would be in a better material 
position if there had been no war.”’ General 
Foch, General Nivelle, M. Clemenceau, and 
many other eminent Frenchmen, have been 
here, but none ventured such an opinion. 
It will do good. It will leave a fine impres- 
sion here in America and if it is read and 
digested in all the countries constituting 
the British Empire it can not fail to be 
helpful. 

Of course the same thing has been said by 
Americans. Herbert Hoover has made that 
fact crystal clear in one of his annual re- 
ports, but multiplied millions of English- 
speaking peoples outside of the United 
States have never read Herbert Hoover’s 
views on the subject. How could they? 
They have read about our movie stars, 
Mary and “Doug,” about Dempsey and 
Tunney, and bootlegging and lynching. 
They have read of divorces and murders. 
How could they read what the Secretary of 

ine United States Department of Commerce 
thinks about the cause of the current pros- 
/ perity in this country? 

But when one of their own kind, Prime 
Minister, implies that the war retarded 
rather than accelerated the prosperity of 
the United States, it is bound to have a 
wide reading and some leading minds are 
going to give pause at the statement. The 
fact is that the opposite has been said with 
such alarming frequency abroad, and at 
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times not without considerable venom, 
that even some in America have come to 
believe it. The Prime Minister was cutting 
into what has become a hardened tradition 
when he thrust his rapier into that foolish 
fallacy. When there are so many from 
other lands ready to shout “Shylock’’ his 
words come with healing. Such a declara- 
tion is a friendship builder. It will lift the 
scales from the eyes of many in his own 
land and in New Zealand, where the idea is 
common that America owes her material 
fortune to the war. It was an original, 
courageous, and a statesmanlike thing for 
the Premier to say. He is passionately de- 
voted to the promotion of an understanding 
among English-speaking people. In this 
utterance he has done something to further 
that understanding. 


Not a Believer in War’s Benefits 


Another original thing he did. He did 
not praise the war. He strongly intimated 
that it did not do what it was intended to 
do. That is a novel thing for a statesman 
to say. He asserted that ‘“‘the moral 
character of certain European states has 
been appreciably lowered by the events 
which have occurred since 1914.” He said 
that some European nations “are deliber- 
ately shirking their obligations.” He 
strongly doubted the gains of the war, 
saying that it led to the impoverishment of 
nations. Perhaps now it will be easier for 
the next statesman who comes to swing out 
from the orbit of adulation when he falls to 
talking of the war. Diplomats, lecturers, 
poets, business men, clergymen have been 
here by the score since the Versailles Con- 
ference, but few only have left the beaten 
track of nationalistic orthodoxy and re- 
ferred to the moral damage of the war. 


His originality traveled a long way when . 


he said that the British Empire and America 
should “‘if necessary ram their conception 
of peace down the throat of the rest of the 
world.” Might it not lead certain Oriental 
nations to contemplate further the setting 
up of an Asiatic League of Nations? Is not 
this a rather dangerous stand to take when 
the charge is often made that the League 
of Nations is a European concern? Is it 
not a risky thing to say when Western 
civilization is now looked upon with no 
small modicum of suspicion and fear by 
those of the East? The Western nations, 
tke so-called Christian nations, are in the 


saddle and representatives oi che Orient are 
questioning their right to retain their seat. 
It seems like waving a red rag in the face 
of teeming millions when an Anglo-Saxon 
statesman advises Britain and America to 
ram their ideas down the throats of other 
nations. Are not such utterances calculated 
to stimulate further balances of power and 
their inevitable concomitant in the nature 
of competitive armaments? One wonders, 
too, what Germany or France or Italy 
would think of such a compact. 


Anglo-American Understanding 


Another point pressed by him more 
vigorously than we have had it from any 
other man was in reference to the under- 
standing he craves between America and 
Great Britain. He stressed in no uncertain 
terms the idea that by understanding and 
coéperation he was not contemplating a 
formal alliance or a treaty. He went as 
far as to say that it is very likely that 
Australia would be just as adverse as 
America to the idea .of a formal alliance 
negotiated between the two countries. He 
accented this so strongly that one felt that 
he was directing his remarks against those 
who desire the consummation of such an 
alliance. 

When adverting to mutual understand- 
ing between the two nations he illustrated 
the part Britain has already played by 
citing the fact that Britain was the first to 
answer the American invitation to the 
Washington Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, and that she supported America 
in the disarmament program. That Britain 
proceeded to sink her ships according to the 
treaty, and that Australia sank the Pro- 
tector. That Britain was the first to fund 
her debt to the United States. 

He did not talk much in public about 
domestic matters, save in reference to the 
principle of compulsory voting that was 
adopted last year in his country. He said 
that 94 per cent. of the voters were at the 
polls and that the policy is going to be 
permanent. 

On the question of prohibition he said 
that Britain gave up her traditional and 
historic right to the three-mile limit at sea. 
He added that she did not do it because of 
her belief in the efficacy of the American 
experiment but just because she wanted to 
be friendly to a great nation trying a moral 
experiment. 











DOES EUROPE HATE US 





AND WHY? 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 
I. The Fact 


HE present month marks the tenth 

anniversary of Germany’s proclamation 
of the submarine blockade and of our 
breaking off diplomatic relations, which 
led promptly to the April proclamation of 
the existence of a state of war with the 
Imperial German Government. There is 
perhaps warrant, then, on this anniversary, 
for looking back a little and at the same 
time facing the present facts of European 
sentiment toward the United States. 

Nor is it possible to mistake at once the 
enormous anti-climax of our relations with 
Europe. Ten years ago we were just 
rising to the battle-cry of “making the 
world safe for democracy.’ To-day we 
have settled back to the drab reality of 
making Allies pay war debts. 

Ten years ago Europe, or that portion of 
Europe which was fighting Germany, hailed 
us as the savior of Western civilization. 
To-day the United States has become 
Uncle Shylock from John o’ Groats to the 
uttermost Urals. 

Always in recent years when I return 
from a European visit, my friends and my 
readers put to me the familiar question: 
“Do they really hate us over there?” And 
to the inevitable affirmative on my part, 
they respond with the question: “Why? 
Is it the debts and our prosperity?” Then 
I am also asked: ‘‘ How do they show their 
hostility?” ‘What did they do to you?” 

That Europe hates us can, I think, be 
taken as a solid fact. That my own per- 
sonal feeling of this animosity has been 
stronger and more vivid with each return 
to the European shores, for the past three 
or four years, is a matter of personal 
experience, 

On the other hand, it may easily happen 
—as it has invariably in my case—that 
there have been no incidents. Last sum- 


mer at the height of the franc crisis a 
good many Americans in Paris were booed 
and pelted, not a few had unpleasant ex- 
periences. It is true that some of this bad 
feeling was expressed to the British, who 
are, on the whole, only a shade less un- 
popular than we in France at the moment. 
Yet there is, beyond any doubt, an especial 
dislike for Americans. 

On my recent visit, last spring and in 
the autumn, I was the guest of French 
friends. I did not find that either in 
Britain or in France the fact that I was an 
American exposed me to reprisals from 
those who had been my friends in all the 
dark days of the war and post-war periods. 
Yet I am bound to say that it would be 
easy to mistake this unfailing courtesy. In- 
deed, I was always fairly conscious that-I 
was being well treated in spite of the fact 
that I was an Arrerican, because my 
European acquaintances were kind enough 
to think of me as a friend first. 

In any discussion which might spring up 
over matters which affect Europe and the 
United States, an American—if he were 
permitted to hear such a discussion in 
Britain, and the chances are that it would 
be carefully ruled out in his presence— 
would discover sooner or later that the 
British feeling was, on the whole, deeper 
and harder than the French. By contrast 
he would discover that the French feeling 
against Americans was more explosive and 
in a rather direct ratio to the exchange value 
of the franc at the moment. 

To generalize is always dangerous, yet 
my own experience lead: me to the con- 
clusion that the British feeling with respect 
to the United States is, on the whole, the 
bitterest in Europe. It is actually too deep 
for ordinary conversation. I have heard 
many amusing anecdotes of Americans 
167 
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who have rather rashly attempted to bring 
the matter up. 

A former head of our own American 
Legion told me that at a London dinner he 
made three desperate efforts to get an 
expression of opinion. Each time his 
British hosts with utmost courtesy turned 
the question and brought the discussion to 
safer waters. On his fourth attempt, 
rather blunt, I suspect it might have been, 
he was told this: 

“We British feel that if the United 
States wants to play Shylock in the world, 
it is none of our business.” 

It is fair to assume, I believe, that the 
conclusion that most Englishmen set the 
American attitude on the debts down to 
Shylockism is sound. If one should, for 
example, undertake to bring up the sub- 
ject, not in a drawing-room or in a smoking- 
room, but at any place where masses of 
workingmen congregate, I am sure he would 
find that here the feeling is far bitterer 
than in upper circles. Perhaps I should 


say that the expression of feeling is more- 


violent. 

There are always, on the fringe of our 
two shores of the Atlantic, a group of 
Anglo-philes and Americano-philes, belong- 
ing to the Pilgrims and to the English- 
Speaking Union, who are at work at all 
times trying to soften down the edges and 
demonstrate that the talk of bad feeling is 
exaggerated. This is a laudable under- 
taking, but it bears no real relation to fact. 

On the other hand, every one who goes 
a bit below the surface in England dis- 
covers very promptly what one of my 
editor friends told me when I returned to 
London two years ago: “I have to tell you 
at once that you are not popular here any 
more. You will probably not feel the 
thing personally; but there is only one feel- 
ing about the United States in this country, 
and it is everywhere, in all walks of life.” 

On my desk as I write this article is a 
letter from a British correspondent, who 
a year or so ago sent me an expression of 
English opinion which I quoted at the 
time. An extract from this letter may 
serve as a refreshing contrast to the non- 
sense which is poured forth on both sides 
of the Atlantic about imaginary good feel- 
ing. He writes: 

Americans, with a few nonorable exceptions, are 
so well satisfied with their own opinions that they 
see no reason for revising them. They assert. 

It is this trait which explains the British con- 


tempt, which, as you rightly observe, contains no 
element of hatred. The conviction entertained 
by all classes in this country is that the Americans 
are like ill-bred children, too ignorant to know and 
too conceited to learn. . . . There are some hun- 
dred millions of them. It is not our business to 
educate them even if we had the ability. 

They may grow up some day. In the meantime, 
if and when they become an intolerable nuisance, 
the rest of the civilized world will have to devise 
measures for its own protection. We hope it will 
not come to that. ; 

Every third person of my acquaintance is recom- 
mending Colonel House’s memoirs. ‘‘You must 
read it,” they say. ‘It explains everything— 
President Wilson, Senator Borah, and the great 
American nation.” The colossal conceit and amaz- 
ing ignorance of it beat anything you could possibly 
imagine. The picture of Colonel House and Presi- 
dent Wilson calmly proposing to set Europe right, 
without knowing anything about it, is one of the 
funniest things I have ever read. 

There is nobody’s business which any American 
schoolma’am is not prepared to put right on the 
shortest notice with the approval and support of 
the American Government. Hitherto we have had 
to put up with it. America could—and would— 
bankrupt any nation which ventured to stand up 
to her. War is fortunately out of the question. 
Europe has only to tell America that the debts, all 
debts, will have to wait and the nuisance will be 
ended. 


“We don’t want that,” he said. “We 
don’t want an open quarrel with America. 
But if it is forced upon us, we shall take up 
the challenge as we took up another chal- 
lenge in 1914 and America stood aside and 
hoped for our defeat.” 

Now that is a document. When this 
correspondent wrote me before in a similar 
vein, I put his words in an article. They 
were printed in a London Sunday paper, 
and the editor later told me that it had 
brought him the largest comment of any 
article in recent months. Not by any 
means all Englishmen feel this way, but an 
enormous number do. They talk about it 
among themselves and keep quiet about it 
when Americans are around. And, as my 
correspondent says, the basic feeling is 
contempt, not hatred. But hatred is at 
times less intolerable. 

The great majority of the British people 
have made up their minds that American 
policy is selfish, sordid, and contemptible. 
We are ‘“‘too ignorant to know and too 
conceited to learn,’ and we may become 
‘“‘an intolerable nuisance.”’ There are those 
who soften their judgment by asserting that 
this American attitude is only a passing 
phase and will be changed shortly. But 
while it remains unchanged, their opinion of 
our recent and present policy will remain as 
I have tried to state it here. 
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II. On the Continent 


Passing from England to the Continent, 
one comes into another atmosphere. Con- 
tinental European fee’ing is not expressed 
in quiet contempt, but in bitter and 
violent recrimination. One of the out- 
standing figures of the political life of an 
Allied country told Dr. Vernon Kellogg and 
myself in October that American policy— 
he was referring to the debts—if pursued, 
would lead to a European combination and 
war. And the Minister meant it. 

The little peoples, save only those whose 
business itis to supply Americans with 
various things, all have a feeling of resent- 
ment which they do not disguise. Except 
in the period of the extreme crisis of the 
franc, this feeling found little public ex- 
pression. If, however, one is sensitive to 
atmosphere, has instinctively a flair for 
popular emotion about him, he cannot long 
be in any Western European country with- 
out feeling that the American has fully 
inherited all the passionate hatred which 
was concentrated upon the German ten 
years ago. 

The American who scatters paper money, 
makes scornful remarks about “real 
money,” flaunts his own prosperity, and 
boasts of the magnificence of his home city 
and ‘‘God’s country” —and there are many, 
many thousands of him in Europe every 
summer—contributes something. But he 
was viewed with tolerant amusement be- 
fore the war, when he was far from unknown. 

It was not because American tourists were 
more than usually tactless last summer 
that there were the near-riots in all the 
“white-light” districts of Paris. It was 
because the American was so unpopular 
that the very sight of him aroused popular 
passion. You will be told, if you go to Paris, 
by every shopkeeper, hotel proprietor, by 
all those who purvey to American custom, 
that there was nothing in the reported 
trouble. 

If you go to the offices of any American 
newspaper correspondent and ask him, 
however, you will get the truth. Moreover, 
if the present prosperity of the franc is 
interrupted, no one doubts that a new fall 
in the franc will be followed by a further 
explosion of anti-American sentiment. Nor 
1s one to conclude that what is felt in Paris 
is unusual. All things considered, I found 
at least equal bitterness in Brussels. 


Once last spring, as far east as Vienna, I 
was talking with a former cabinet minister, 
a man of great political importance. The 
discussion had followed academic lines. 
Suddenly, apropos of nothing, he turned on 
me and said: “But your country can not 
go on this way. It is not going to, is it? 
Don’t your people feel that it is the ruin of 
Europe which they are accomplishing?” 

There, perhaps, sooner or later, one 
touches bottom on the Continent. There is 
the profound, general, firmly established 
view that all American policy is the result 
of a deliberate and pre-conceived purpose 
to ruin Europe, to break it down, in order 
that the United States may thereupon take 
over the ruins and run them, reorganize 
them, own them. 

Sooner or later you will come hard up 
against this belief that the ‘dollar imperial- 
ism” is a campaign to make Europe Amer- 
ica’s economic slave. It crops up in the 
press, it finds expression in the newspapers. 
It is the best “bloody shirt” slogan for any 
politician. ‘Blame it on America” is just 
as sound a device as “Blame it on the 
Administration,” in our American politics. 

There is a great deal less of this feeling in 
Berlin than in any other European capital, 
but even there the feeling is beginning to 
change. This has always been inevitable, 
because the effect of American debt policy 
is bound to keep the Germans at work pay- 
ing reparations for an indefinite period of 
time. What they pay will be in the end 
about equal to what the several European 
debtors pay the United States. Thus we 
shall be—are becoming for Germany, too, 
the American slave-driver. 

When the Editor of this magazine asks me 
point-blank: “‘What do they do to you?” 
the answer, of course, is ‘‘ Nothing.” You 
are not insulted, at least I never was. Once 
in Paris, in a rather foolish dash for a taxi- 
cab, accompanied by frantic shouts of 
“Taxi!” I did excite the jeers of French 
students; and that was the single suggestion 
I had of direct bad feeling. Five years 
earlier one of the boys would have pursued 
the taxi man for me. 

The thing is that any American of aver- 
age intelligence and moderate alertness will 
sooner or later discover that the fact that 
he is an American makes him the object 
of quiet disapproval, restrained suspicion, 
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and at times of a degree of ill-natured atten- 
tion. Personally I should, at the present 
moment, wholly apart from personal friend- 
ships, of course, prefer to be a German in 
Paris, rather than an American. 

The German might have an uncomfort- 
able time at moments. Even this is open 
to debate, however. But he would even 
then be treated as an open enemy, as the 
representative of a country which had 
fought a war on the other side of the firing 
line. He would not be treated as the citizen 
of a nation which had deserted its allies on 
the morning of victory, left them in misery, 
embarrassed their peacemaking, and was 
now returning to collect such little money 
as was left to them after all the gigantic 
sacrifices of the war. And, by and large, 
that is precisely how most continental 
peoples and the French particularly feel 
about the Americans. 

It is not a state of mind which invites 
argument. It is not marked by any curi- 
osity, much less doubt. The Frenchman, 
the Belgian, the Briton for that matter, 
has made up his mind. And, as a Dutch 
friend of mine explained with a slight em- 
barrassment, when I pressed him with the 
question no American should ask in Eu- 
rope: “Well, you see, the feeling about 
America is tending to become European.”’ 

It is, perhaps, deepest seated in Britain. 
It is doubtless most explosive at moments 
in France. It is undoubtedly saddest in 


Belgium, where the mass of the people feel 


that having saved them, as they believe 
the United States did, our country is now 
asking them to pay the price, while it has 
already taken the credit for a great and 
generous action. 

But the point is that it tends to become 
universal. You will meet it in Vienna. 
You will find much of it at Geneva, where 
every friend of the League of Nations is 
naturally critical of the United States. You 
will not find it limited to a class or to a 
political party. But you will find that as 
you go down the social scale, the nearer 
you get to rock bottom, to the working 
people, who suffer most, the stronger the 
feeling against ‘Uncle Shylock” becomes. 

If you read the French press, the Conti- 
nental press generally, you will steadily en- 
counter items, telegraph dispatches from 
New York or Washington, setting forth 
some new statement of American pros- 
perity, some new altitude of success at- 
tained. And always you will see this item 
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attracting attention, claiming comment: 
“These are the people who are taking our 
pennies to add to their millions.”” That is 
the atmosphere. That is what you hear, 
feel, see. 

Always, too, the European press is filled 
with the comment of Americans upon 
Europe. Senator Borah plays the same 
role in the European press that the Kaiser 
did before and during the war, just as 
America to a large extent plays the German 
part. Europe believes that Borah is the 
expression of the bitter, vindictive, merci- 
less American policy of dollar aggression 
and exploitation. He is, beyond debate, 
the outstanding figure of American public 
life in Europe and the most hated repre- 
sentative of the most hated country. 

Perhaps the thing which most easily 
excites rage and contempt in Europe to-day 
is the constant statement in Washington 
that America is willing to help Europe. 
When you recognize that Europe feels as a 
unit that America is exploiting it, im- 
poverishing it, injuring it, by all of its 
course, this is easy to understand. The 
man who collects the rent in a poor tene- 
ment would have about the same chance 
to establish a reputation for philanthropy, 
while he insisted upon payment, as the 
American has in Europe. 

If nothing was said about Europe over 
here; if there was no debate, no discussion 
of European policies, no talk about arma- 
ments or alliances or militarism or chauvin- 
ism; if the American press and public, and 
particularly the Congressional orators, ig- 
nored Europe—there would still be Eu- 
ropean bitterness, an enormous amount of 
it, but it might be more or less quiescent. 

But there is always a stream of advice 
flowing across the ocean. Exhortations, 
instruction, criticism, denunciation, much 
of which finds ready reprint, the larger 
part of which is actually preposterous, and 
all of which has volcanic effect. That was 
what troubled my correspondent, from 
whose letter I have quoted. 

Americans can still go to Europe and en- 
counter very little of this prevailing senti- 
ment. They can do this if they have 
European friends, or if they are totally un- 
familiar with European peoples and cus- 
toms. In the first case, the European 
friend will seek to protect his guest; in the 
second, complete ignorance will be an ade- 
quate protection. 

But if one has been, as I have, traveling 
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back and forth to Europe before, during, 
and since the war, if he has innumerable 
European friends, if he remembers the days 
of the war when we were belligerents, and 
the first months after the war when we 
were still in Europe politically, the dif- 
ference is extraordinary and the experienc : 
far from pleasant. 

Subliminally there is always the sense of 
being an enemy, of being regarded as an 
enemy, of belonging to a nation which is 
felt by all to have pursued a policy which 
explains much of Europe’s misery. No 
matter how satisfied any American may be 
with his country’s course, it is not particu- 
larly pleasant to feel that all the millions 
about hold an utterly different view and ac- 
tually feel either hatred or contempt or both. 


If the British, French, Belgians, any 
people, feel that you were friend during the 
war, that is a passport. I know nothing 
so touching, so enduring, as the sense of 
personal gratitude which survives and never 
changes. You are yourself and you are 
welcome. The years have magnified rather 
than diminished the sense of gratitude. 
Nothing is forgotten, and least of all in 
France. 

But there it stops instantly and abso- 
lutely. My editor asks me how it makes 
me feel. It makes me want to come home 
and stay at home. It is not pleasant; it is 
not comfortable. It is not even entirely 
satisfactory to be well treated in spite of 
the fact that you are an American, as I am. 
It is not always even flattering. 


Ill. Why and Wherefore 


In the United States, the European feel- 
ing, where it is recognized at all, is rather 
lightly and airily dismissed as due to jeal- 
ousy, envy, and similar unattractive human 
qualities. We are good and therefore we 
are prosperous. Europe is wicked and there- 
fore miserable. All is as is to be expected. 

Envy and jealousy are there, certainly. 

But that is not quite ail, not in fact nearly 
all. The people whose opinions count for 
most with any thoughtful American are not 
envious or jealous or malicious. There is 
something rather different in their minds. 
If you try to analyze it I think that sooner 
or later you will come up against the more 
or less simple statement that they feel that 
the people of the United States have de- 
ceived them. 
_ Iam not trying here to argue, but rather 
to explain what feelings do exist; and this 
feeling that the United States has not 
“made good” on promises is perhaps the 
strongest single feeling to be encountered 
among those people whose opinions are 
least to be suspected of any deliberately 
selfish or mean content. 

Iam far from accepting this point of 
view myself, but I want to make it clear 
as sympathetically as I can. The average 
Englishman would say that the United 
States entered the war very late; that 
before we came we made an enormous profit 
out of his belligerency and our neutrality. 
He would conclude that the fact that we 
came into the war at all made it clear that 
we should have come sooner. 


This Englishman would then say that 
having come late we did an enormous job. 
We brought the decisive weight which 
made victory possible. But, having done 
this, Mr. Wilson came to the Peace Confer- 
ence ‘announcing that the United States 
was interested in making a certain kind of 
peace and that if a peace were made in 
terms which he could sign—the United 
States would remain in Europe and aid in 
the reconstruction of the devastated con- 
tinent. 

Here, of course, an American would -at 
once declare that Mr. Wilson had no right 
to make any such contract. But the fact is 
that every European not only did believe 
that the President had the right but also 
believes that the American people repudi- 
ated a contract which was in every moral 
sense binding. 

Having made this promise through the 
President, the United States nevertheless 
retired from Europe. Rejection of the 
treaties automatically deprived France of 
security, which was provided for in the 
guarantee treaties. It left Britain faced 
with the problem of persuading the French 
to consent to the reduction of reparations 
and to German recovery. It left Germany, 
which had surrendered to President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points, at the mercy of the 
conquerors. 

Had we stayed in Europe, the mess which 
followed the treaty might have been cleaned 
up. Every Englishman believes that. 
There would not have been the Anglo- 
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French duel culminating in the Ruhr 
occupation. There would not have been 
the seven years of anarchy between the 
signing of the Treaty and the validation of 
the Locarno Pact at Geneva last autumn. 

Europe thinks we should have stayed, 
because no other course was in the least con- 
sonant with our professions of disinter- 
ested idealism and unselfish desire to serve. 
All President Wilson’s war and post-war 
speeches are remembered in Europe. By 
them American action is weighed. More- 
over, at Paris, during the peace-making 
the President and all his followers steadily 
proclaimed American purpose to be to stay 
in Europe and associate itself with European 
recovery. 

The League of Nations was to the Euro- 
pean mind the contract between America 
and Europe. There was no sentiment for a 
League which counted in Paris in 1919 ex- 
cept the American. To satisfy American 
wishes as expressed by the President the 
treaty was modified. French, British, 
Belgian, and Italian wishes were flouted. 
Europe felt and feels that she gave up a 
great deal to satisfy the United States. 
The making of peace was delayed weeks, 
if not months, in the effort to meet Mr. 
Wilson’s wishes. 

Here was a contract. When it was signed 
every European people felt that America’s 
presence was assured. All felt and feel that 
it was paid for. Yet the United States 
repudiated the contract. It presently 
withdrew from Europe, made a separate 
peace with Germany, rigidly refused all 
forms of association with Europe which 
might seem to Europe to be helpful, retired 
into a policy of isolation as complete as 
before the war. 

This is the basis of the bitterness of 
Europe, the feeling that it was betrayed and 
deserted, that American performance was 
totally contrary to American promises and 
to the whole idealistic program which Mr. 
Wilson had announced. If nothing else had 
happened, Europe would be bitter. 

But other things did happen. American 
retirement was presently followed by a 
storm of American denunciation of Europe, 
which has continued with little interruption 
ever since. American public men and the 
American press have steadily undertaken 
to tell Europe how to organize its life, to 
regulate its affairs, its systems of defense, 
even assuming to criticize its morals and to 
denounce its habits. 


Broadly speaking, Europe resents this 
American attitude more than that expressed 
in the debt question. It feels that from 
first to last the United States has pursued 
a policy of selfish materialism; that it 
stayed out of the war as long as it could 
and got rich; that it came late and escaped 
the blood bath which destroyed the youth 
of all the continental countries; that it re- 
tired the moment it could, despite all its 
forecasts of unselfish service. 

Having done all these things, the Ameri- 
can press and public still presume to advise 
Europe, to denounce European militarism, 
to attack European political morals, and to 
invite Europe to observe America’s superior 
morality and to earn equal material pros- 
perity by attaining similar moral elevation. 
That explains an enormous amount of the 
passionate resentment all Europeans feel 
at this moment. 

American idealism is the emptiest pro- 
fession in Europe. No one believes it. No 
one believes that American policy is other 
than a selfish, and deliberately selfish, 
effort to get all that is possible everywhere. 
The policy would excite little public de- 
nunciation if it were not accompanied by 
this other phenomenon of moral exhorta- 
tion. This for all Europeans is sheer and 
crude hypocrisy. To pretend that America 
desires to help Europe is to start a sneer 
from one end of the Continent to the 
other. 

The fact that the United States left the 
League of Nations as a foundling child in 
a basket on the door-step of Europe is the 
starting point of every denial of American 
pretense to idealism or to a desire to help 
Europe. The League is there, it is now 
functioning; it has been at work for seven 
years; and American remains not merely 
absent but hostile. 

In the old days it was British hypocrisy 
which filled the Continent with rage. 
American hypocrisy has .replaced it and 
come in for British as well as continental 
vogue. There is the main foundation of 
Europe's bitterness. 

Whether Europe had any business to 
expect what it did from the United States 
on the basis of what President Wilson said, 
on the basis of all the war and post-war 
explosions of our press, pulpit, and public 
oratory, is quite another matter. That 
Europe went through a similar deflation 
of morals and ideals following the war }s 
not open to debate. But it still remembers 
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what America promised, it still holds that 
the bond was morally good, it still believes 
that it was deceived—and it resents any 


later American undertaking to talk in 
terms of moral superiority more than all 
else in this world. 


IV. The Debts 


When one comes to the question of the 
debts the situation is much modified. It 
is not the debt question pure and simple 
which any European sees or thinks of, al- 
though the debt question in the American 
mind is simple and uncomplicated by any- 
thing else. The European sees the whole 
matter again in the light of those American 
pretensions which he once believed. 

He accepts without debate the thesis 
that the war was always America’s war. 
He fortifies this by all that our orators and 
public men said after we became belliger- 
ents. Thus he reasons that for three years 
he fought our fight while we grew rich as a 
neutral. Then we came in and the war 
was shortly over. Our costs in blood were 
slight compared with his. We suffered no 
devastation, -and actually there was an 
enormous expansion of our whole industrial 
machine. 

Since the war we have been everywhere. 
We have taken the financial leadership of 
the world from the British, We have 
pressed them uncomfortably in mercantile 
marine. We have been their dangerous 
rivals commercially everywhere. While 
Britain’s post-war years have been a long 
string of rather steady misfortunes, we have 
gone ahead flourishingly. While Britain 
has been tied to that body of death which 
was post-war Europe, we have had no 
responsibilities. 

The French, on their side, measure their 
casualties against ours, their devastations 
against our expansions, their present finan- 
cial troubles against our unbounded good 
fortunes disclosed in annual surpluses in 
the national treasury. They see the whole 
post-war struggle with Germany as due to 
our rejection of the Treaty of Versailles. 
They believe we deliberately persuaded 
them to make sacrifices in the Treaty of 
Versailles and thus to pay in advance for 
that guarantee treaty which never came. 
They hear continual American demands 
that they reduce their armies, increase 
their taxes, do this and do that. 

Last of all, the Briton and the French- 
man see the American arriving in Europe 
as a tax collector, having left as a disap- 


pointed idealist a few years ago. For no 
Briton or Frenchman is the debt one of 
honor. It represents a contract made in a 
moment of utter necessity and made with 
no thought that it was a legal commitment. 
For all, the American debt is the money 
the United States advanced while Europe 
was fighting its war before America could 
get its armies to the Continent. 

It is a legal obligation, destitute of moral 
content. But the British were forced to 
pay, because unless they paid they could 
not get the American financial support 
necessary to put the pound sterling back 
to par. The French may have to pay 
before they get through, in order to get 
American financial aid. ‘Thus for all Eu- 
ropeans, belligerents and neutrals alike, 
the debt is Shylock’s pound of flesh, no 
more and no less. 

In European eyes the United States won 
the war which Europe fought. America’s 
present pcsition in the world is due to 
Europe’s misfortune, and America’s present 
policy is to exploit that misfortune. It is 
easy enough to answer all arguments in- 
tended to justify this European claim, but 
what is now essential is to perceive that it is 
the European view. All American talk 
about the sacredness of debts and the need 
to preserve commercial contracts is in 
European eyes just so much hypocrisy on a 
par with past performances in the same 
cuarter. 

Europe pays, so far as it pays, because it 
feels that not paying would expose it to 
greater hardships. But it pays with ever- 
increasing bitterness, and every European 
politician is steadily explaining to the masses 
of his people that all their discomforts grow 
out of the debt policy of the United States. 
The result is an appalling and growing 
general hatred of the United States among 
the European masses. 

The fact that the debt settlements last 
for two generations gives warrant for the 
familiar charge that we are enslaving the 
children and even the grandchildren. It is 
an American mortgage on European pos- 
terity. It must therefore be a continuing 
cause for bitterness. In the last analysis 
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Europe sees it as tribute paid the actual 
victor of the war by the peoples who did the 
fighting and bore the losses. 

If Europe were rich, happy, prosperous, 
the fact of the debt would still arouse 
resentment. But Europe is to-day none of 
these things. The British Government 
which is to pay us $162,000,000 next year 
faces a deficit of upward of a billion caused 
by the coal strike. The cost of the strike 
to Britain may be two billions. Not even 
during the war was there as hard a winter 
as the present in Great Britain. And yet 
the debt payment must be made to a 
people who urbi et orbi proclaim their desire 
to help Europe. 

There is really not much use in any ex- 
tended discussion of this European feeling 
in the presence of these circumstances. It is 
a fact, it is a growing fact. Alongside of it 
stands the further fact that the United 
States is by comparison prosperous, despite 
the notorious circumstance that. even our 
prosperity is spotty. Every European 
journal is filled with the reports of Secretary 
Hoover and others setting forth this Amer- 
ican prosperity. 

Yet we insist upon payment, which is 
bad enough, and at the same time blandly 
tell Europe that we are doing it for Europe’s 
good; and we also continue to assert that 
the United States 
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one can see the growing tendency in 
Europe to combine against America eco- 
nomically. There are almost insuperable 
obstacles in the way, and the attempt 
may come to nothing; but the desire is 
there, and in a sense the necessity. A 
general and concerted European effort to 
reduce purchases in America, to increase 
sales to the United States, to discriminate 
against all American articles, beginning 
with movie films, is indicated in countless 
European reports. 

But underneath all material questions, all 
natural resentments of the debtor, all hu- 
man feelings of the unfortunate for the 
lucky, not created by any of these circum- 
stances, is the very real European sense 
that America “‘let down” its associates of 
the war, deliberately condemned Europe 
to sufferings which it might have prevented 
by staying in Europe after the making of 
peace. 

To attempt to dismiss all the European 
resentment by the scornful reference to 
jealousy is childish. There is a deep moral 
sentiment underneath, which blazes up 
from time to time and in quarters where 
one would least expect it. There are mil- 
lions and millions of Europeans—men, 
women, and even chiidren—who believe 
their present misfortune is due to Ameri- 
can greed and self- 








is always ready and 
eager to help 
Europe. 

Any good debater 
can sit down and 
prepare a case which 
will demolish every 
European argument 
to the satisfaction 
of any American au- 
dience. The point 
is not the logical 
force of Europe’s 
position, but the 
fact of it. It is on 
the basis of this feel- 
ing that European 
policy will be con- 
structed for a gen- 
eration or two, as 
long as the debt pay- 
ments continue. 

Meantime, every 
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ishness. 

There are few in 
Europe— they exist, 
but are not nw. 
merous—who _ talk 
of ultimate war with 
the United States 
growing out of our 
post-war policies 
which are crystallized 
in the debt matter. 
But it is true that 
the feeling which ex- 
ists in Europe toward 
America is the feel- 
ing out of which 
war springs. And 
there, perhaps, one 
may fittingly leave 
this discussion of the 
+) anniversary of our 
decision to go to the 
war. 
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AMERICAN ADMINISTRATORS IN HAITI—UNDER A TREATY NOW RENEWED FOR A SECOND 
PERIOD OF TEN YEARS 
(The American High Commissioner, Brig.-Gen. John H. Russell, U. S. Marine Corps, stands third from the left in this 


group. He has been five years in that office. 


The other members of the commission, from left to right, are: Com- 


mander F. H. Cooke, U. S. N., Engineer in charge of Public Works, Colonel Julius S. Turrill, U. S. M. C., Chief of the 
Gendarmerie d’Haiti; Dr. William W. Cumberland, Financial Adviser and Receiver of Customs; Commander Charles S. 
Butler, U. S. N., Engineer in charge of Sanitation; and Dr. George F. Freeman, Engineer in charge of Agriculture) 


THE NEW HAITI 


THE Most INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN GOVERNMENT 
IN THE WORLD 


BY ELWOOD MEAD 


(United States Commissioner of Reclamation) 


HE missionary spirit is as strong now 

as it was when Stanley searched for 
Livingstone, but the approach is different. 
Cleanliness goes with godliness in efforts 
to convert to religious faith. The inven- 
tions and discoveries of the last hundred 
years have done so much to enhance the en- 
joyment of life that the modern altruist seeks 
to make them known to backward people. 


Uncle Sam’s Coéperation 


Something of this nature is now taking 
place in Haiti under the commission govern- 


» Ment created by the Treaty of 1915, between 
F the Republic of Haiti and the United 
) States. 
that the United States shall select a num- 
| ber of experts, each highly trained in his 
particular field of administration, who, 

after approval by the Haitian government, 


Under this treaty it is provided 


are to codperate with the President of 
Haiti and other authorities, in the language 
of President Borno, of Haiti, to “solve the 
problems of law and order, of material 
improvement and social amelioration.” 
The treaty when first signed was to 
operate for ten years. It has now been 
renewed for another ten years, and as it is 
functioning is one of the most interesting 
experiments in government in the world. 
In order to understand how such a treaty 
came to be made and to appreciate rightly 
the task of these American administrators, 
we must go back more than a hundred 
years to the time when the Negro slaves 
of Haiti rebelled against their French 
owners, and with no experience in public 
affairs, with very few of the million and a 
half people able to read or write, and all 
of them with less experience than the seven- 
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year-old children of a civilized family, took 
charge of the country and tried as a nation 
to walk alone. 


The Long Reign of Lawlessness 
and Bloodshed 


Dessalines, the first Negro ruler, began 
with a massacre of all the whites he could 
find. He used the gold of the treasury and 
that taken from the murdered whites to 
begin a palace for himself that was to have 
360 doors. Before the walls of the first 
story had been completed, his cruelty and 
oppression caused his death. When Chris- 
tophe became ruler he took the title of 
Emperor and built himself a palace which 
he called Sans Souci. He tried to set up a 
court with all the trappings of its model in 
Paris. For this he took money wherever 
he could find it, forced men to toil without 
pay. To escape being killed, he committed 
suicide. 

Of the twenty-four presidents between 
1808 and 1915, seventeen were deposed by 
revolutions and three were murdered. In 
the four years preceding the American 
treaty, there were six presidents. Three 
of these were killed, three deposed by 
revolutions. The last, Guillaume Sam, 
sought to make his hold more permanent 
by arresting 167 of his opponents, and 
when safely in jail he murdered the lot. 

The mob took him from the sanctuary of 
the French legation and killed him in the 
street. Before this occurred orderly govern- 
ment had ceased to exist. Rural industry 
had become almost impossible. Farmers 
were afraid to cultivate their fields because 
to show‘themselves was to run the risk of 
being seized and thrown into one of the 
revolutionary armies. If this unwilling 
soldier was caught or his band defeated, he 
stood an excellent chance of being lined up 
and shot. Not liking this prospect, the 
men let the women do the work while they 
hid in the brush. The women in turn 
found it almost impossible to carry on. 
If they took crops to market, they were 
likely to be robbed on the road to town or 
have their money seized on the way home. 


Saving the Wreckage 


When President Sam passed out, the 
educated people of the capital had come to 
realize that democracy and ability to govern 
wisely do not come as gifts from Heaven. 
They saw that these descendants of kid- 
napped slaves needed education, to be 
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taught how to live themselves and to under- 
stand the world they live in. The first 
need was to put an end to the guerrilla 
bands that preyed on the helpless people 
in the country and demoralized the towns, 
At their request the United States landed 
Marines at the capital. They stopped law- 
lessness until a treaty could be framed, 
Its preamble states: 


The Republic of Haiti, desiring to remedy the 
present condition of its revenues and finances, to 
maintain the tranquillity of the Republic, to carry 
out plans for the economic development of the 
Republic and its people, and the United States, 
being in full sympathy with all of these aims and 
objects, and desiring to contribute in all proper 
ways to their accomplishment; the United States 
and the Republic of Haiti have resolved to conclude 
a Convention with these objects in view. 


In this way a backward country called on 
an enlightened neighbor to help put its 
affairs in order. How we came to be there 
and what we are doing is not understood 
in this country. The prevailing idea in 
the United States seems to be that the 
treaty was an arrangement to collect debts 
due outsiders. If it had been only this, 
these American officials would have faced 
a drab and disagreeable task. It might 
easily have degenerated into nothing better, 
but fortunately for Haiti and the world, 
these officials had vision and sympathy as 


well as capacity. They realized the part 


that ignorance, superstition and the ideas 
of a primitive people had played in making 
self-government in Haiti a failure. They 
saw the plight of the 2,000,000 ° natives 
under the domination of a few leaders who 
sought only their own gain. 


Surveying Lands and Recording Titles 


The American officials found an empty 
treasury. The courts had always been 
venal and are so to-day because they were 
left out of the treaty reorganization. Under 
French rule the whites had owned most of 
the land, which they held under recorded 
titles with defined boundaries. But in the 
hundred years of native rule most of these 
titles have been lost. Hardly any native 


has a record title to his land, and there are [ 


few descriptions or monuments to show 
farm boundaries. Transfers of land are 
therefore uncertain and costly. A cadastral 
land survey and a record of land titles is 4 
necessity and is to be made. Preparatory 
to this the aviation branch of the U. 5: 
Marine Corps is making invaluable photo- 
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THE NEW HAITI 


graphic maps of agricultural districts. This 
mapping is under the direction of Major 
Geiger and Lieut. Hayne D. Boyden. 


Bringing Peace, Order, Prosperity 


The American treaty officials selected to 
bring order out of this chaos had won 
recognition for achievements before going 
to Haiti. The most important, from the 
standpoint of the Government, is W. W. 
Cumberland, Finance Director. All de- 
velopment depends on money. Mr. Cum- 
berland’s first reform was to demonstrate 
that an official day in the Haitian govern- 
ment service did not end at noon, but in- 
cluded the afternoon as well. 

In order to have revenue to work with 
there had to be peace and protection for 
workers. It had to be made possible for 
men to come out of hiding and, as was 
said while I was there, ‘to sleep under 
their own mango tree.’”’ The Haitian con- 
stabulary, in their neat uniforms and with 
their fine military bearing, are good to 
look at. The record they have established, 
in the districts they control, for maintaining 
justice and order shows that competent 
Haitian administrators are being trained. 
They could have become what they are 
only through contact with American officers 
having high traditions of duty and service 
and absorbing their ideals. They are being 
made into good soldiers and good civil 
rulers. The head of this constabulary is 
Col. Julius S. Turrill, U. S. M. C. 


Rebuilding Roads and Bridges 


With peace and order came more farms 
and larger crops and more people going to 
and from the market towns. Not only 
was there need for roads to take the place 
of trails, but bridges over mountain torrents 
had to be rebuilt. The head of the Bureau 
of Engineering is Com. F. H. Cooke of 
the U. S. Navy. He is a graduate of the 
Boston Institute of Technology. He stood 
high as an engineer and administrator 
before he was sent to Haiti. Here what he 
has accomplished is matched by the econ- 
omy with which results are secured. Nearly 
all his clerical staff and many of his engi- 
neering subordinates are Haitians. Like 
Colonel Turrill, he is training natives to 
know what efficient government means, and 
take up these tasks when we drop them. 

When Haiti was a French possession the 
Government engineers laid out and. built 
some fine main roads, but during the 

























































LOUIS BORNO, PRESIDENT OF HAITI 


(An educated, enlightened chief executive, in office since 

May, 1922. His country occupies the western half of 

the island of Haiti, lying midway between Cuba and 
Porto Rico) 


hundred years of native rule these were 
neglected. Many became impassable or 
were replaced by trails. On these, endless 
processions of women, on foot or on the 
backs of donkeys, wended their way to the 
city markets. Most of the food of Port- 
au-Prince, a city of more than 100,000 
people, was brought to the market in this 
way. Now the Department of Public 
Works is rebuilding the old French roads 
and adding new ones. Not only is the foot 
travel increasing, but a motor car can now 
go from one side of the island to the other 
in a day, and here and there the Haitian 
farmer is rising to the unbelievable opulence 
of being able to own a car. 


School-Houses and Dispensaries 


Along these roads new concrete build- 
ings, small but neat, are going up. They 
are the public schools and rural dispensaries. 
There are now eleven country school- 
houses with 500 pupils. General Russell 
hopes to build 300 school-houses and teach 
20,000 children. The present ignorance is 
an appalling barrier to progress. I was at 
a gathering in a country town. We asked 
every man we met who was President of 
Haiti. Not one knew. Seemingly no one 
cared. They must be taught to care or 
they will revert to barbarism when the 
Americans withdraw. 
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this bank. The wells are 
closed. The native Haitian 
workers in this bank have 
a new understanding of 
the decencies and com- 
forts of everyday life. 
What happened in this 
bank is typical of what is 
going on everywhere in 
the island. 

The promotion of health 
and increase in human 
efficiency are under the 








THE SISTERS’ SCHOOL AT LEOGANE, HAITI 


It accommodates 250 students and provides living 
quarters for the Sisters who form the instructing staff) 


(Completed in 1924. 


The Movie and the Radio 


American treaty officials realize this. 
They can not wait for the school to do its 
work. The problem is not how to educate 
future generations, but how to open the 
minds of the grown-up men and women to 
an interest in the world they live in. To 
do that, moving-picture machines travel 
the newly built roads and show the people 
in remote hamlets what the world looks 
like. Something more direct and destined 
to have a more important influence is being 
started. The radio is being brought into 
service. Loud-speakers are being installed 
at the headquarters of the constabulary; 
a course of informing talks in the native 
vernacular is being prepared. In this way 
interest will be aroused and men and 
women started to thinking. Minds held 
in bondage for generations will be freed. 


Sanitation and Increased Efficiency 


Although roads and schools are both 
important, these did not interest me so 
much as the work being done to lessen 
pain, lengthen life and make it happier. 
Nothing could be worse than the sanitary 
conditions of Haiti at the beginning of the 
American occupation. Vessels seeking the 
harbor of the capital city could be guided 
by smell as well as sight. When the 
National City Bank started to do business 
in Port-au-Prince, there were three open 
wells in its banking quarters. From these 
an army of mosquitoes emerged every day. 
Clerks had to wrap brown paper around 
their ankles in order to have their hands 
free for carrying on the business of the 
bank. - To-day there is neither a mosquito 
nor a fly inside the working quarters of 





direction of Commander 
C.S. Butler, Sanitary En- 
gineer, U.S. Navy. As in 
the case of Commander 
Cooke, what he is doing is a marvel in the 
value of the results as contrasted with the 
small cost. Here we have the U. S. Navy 
functioning in a little-understood réle. A 
medical officer of the Navy is in charge of 
each sanitary district. In all, the Health 
Service includes thirty-six Americans and 
1,433 Haitians. This service is largely a 
gift of the United States. More than two- 
thirds of the cost is paid by this country. 

The little yellow dispensary buildings 
going up all over Haiti are bringing to its 
2,000,000 people, first contact with modern 
medicine and surgery. Traveling physicians 
hold clinics at regular intervals. Some- 
times they supplement them by other 
clinics held at shaded spots along the road- 
sides. In July of last year, 48,c00 people 
were treated in these rural clinics, and of 
these nearly 24,000 received injections for 
syphilis. Even the voodoo doctors come 
for treatment. In that one month nearly 
32,000 properties were inspected by the 
sanitary staff. 

When this country intervened, the ef- 
ficiency of the people and their ability to 
work were at a low ebb, to say nothing of 
the suffering. Ninety per cent. of the people 
were infected with syphilis. Now the 
American health officers are confident that 
this disease is being rapidly eradicated and 
will in time almost disappear. In Port-au- 
Prince is a hospital in which hundreds of 
sufferers are being treated. A new medical 
college is to be erected. 

Before America took on these missionary 
duties, the only alleviating agency in the 
island was the Catholic Church. This 
church is sharing with the Government in 
these new social efforts and activities. Some 
of its new schools are in gratifying contrast 
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to the ones they replace, [—— 
both in size and in their 
facilities for instruction. 


Improved Farming 


The main resource of 
the island jis agriculture. 
Most of the revenue comes 
from the export duty on 
coffee. The cotton of 
Haiti grows on bushes. 
The staple food crop is 
corn, but the methods of 
cultivation of these crops 
are as primitive as their 














methods of transportation. 
Coffee grows wild. Corn 
is planted thick to smother 
weeds and save labor in 
cultivation. Little but 
stalks are grown in many fields. To 
change these things the Bureau Technique 
has been established. The heads of its 
different branches are nearly all graduates 
of American agricultural colleges. They 
are introducing modern implements and 
improved breeds of cows, hogs and horses, 
and an agricultural college building is being 
erected a short distance from Port-au-Prince. 

There is one large sugar area. Efforts 
are being made to establish the pineapple 
and sisal industries. Kapok trees (valued 
for their fiber, which makes a good filler 
for mattresses), larger than those of Java, 
grow in the island. There seems no reason 
why Haiti should not make Kapok an im- 
portant product, as Java has done. 


Cost of Government Met by Taxation 


This marvelous progress, the result of 
the sympathetic insight and efficient direc- 


TO SAVE HAITI FROM REVERTING TO BARBARISM 


(There are to be 300 of these standardized rural agricultural schools, some with 
one room and others with two. 


! They accommodate 65 students per room. 
This one was completed in 1925) 


tion of a group of intelligent and highly 
trained Americans, is not being paid for 
out of borrowed money. Expenses are 
being met out of income. Taxes now go to 
the Government instead of filling the 
pockets of revolutionary leaders. Finance 
Director Cumberland showed me, with in- 
tense pride, a building erected at a cost of 
$100,000, out of the savings from an allow- 
ance for administration. In the last fiscal 
year the public debt was diminished by 
over $1,000,000. The income increased 
an equal amount. Exports increased 
$5,227,440, and imports about $5,500,000. 
No New England farm is being handled 
with more thrift and economy than is the 
Haitian government of to-day. 


An Able Haitian Executive 


No such results could come from an 
alien occupation if it had to encounter a 
hostile public sentiment and 











the opposition of ruling au- 
thorities. Haiti is progressing 
largely because the country 
has an educated, enlightened 
chief executive. President 
Louis Borno was an able law- 
yer, and a man of wide experi- 
ence before he assumed his 
present duties. He is giving 
to these social and economic 
reforms cordial codperation 
and support. Because of this 








A GOVERNMENT DISPENSARY IN HAITI 


(Under the direction of an officer of the United States Navy, two million 
maitians are having their first contact with modern medicine and surgery. 
hose who fail to come to a dispensary are reached by traveling physicians) 


union of effort of the native 
and American authorities, this 
orderly program of improve- 
ment and development prom- 
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ises to go on without interruption or active 
opposition from the reactionary forces. 


Land Leases Should Replace Purchase 


An enlightened land policy is needed to 
protect the uninformed but likable people 
from losing their farms. This is especially 
true of the undeveloped but enormously 
fertile valleys along the coast. 

While the Haitians cultivate their little 
farms in a desultory fashion, using primitive 
tools, they live in an economic environ- 
ment that suits them. They now own their 
homes. If they sold their homes they 
would drift into the towns where there is 
no employment and they would become a 
serious economic and social problem. 

Unless something is done to prevent this, 
the sale of the valley land is inevitable. 
Large tracts have already been acquired 
through sale and lease. They are being 
converted into sugar, pineapple and sisal 
plantations, with a great increase in value 
of crops, but not to the advantage of the 
Hatians who sold their heritages. 

As knowledge of peace, security and ef- 
ficiency of the present government extends, 
the number of investors in land will in- 
crease. This is inevitable and it need not 
be opposed. But to save the people now 
on the land, a plan for rural reconstruction 
is needed and should be put into effect. 
The basis of this should be prohibition of 
sales of farm land by native owners. In 
place of purchases, leases made under 
government supervision and for not to ex- 
ceed fifty years, should be allowed. To 
keep these native owners on the land, new 
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homes for those who lease their farms should 
be provided. These should be in group 
settlements, with small areas. Such hold- 
ings would enable the native to have his 
garden, his goats, pigs and chickens. It 
would suit their gregarious instinct. Their 
leased farms would be thrown together for 
large scale cultivation. Their owners would 
be employed and in this way learn the use 
of modern tools and methods. In fifty 
years they or their children will be adjusted 
to the new order and know how to use their 
farms when the leases expire. 

This plan is not new or untried. It saved 
the Maoris from extinction in New Zealand 
and made them an economic asset to the 
country. It is an achievement in govern- 
ment which is a source of unending pride 
and satisfaction to the white people of that 
up-to-date democracy. It will, if carried 
out in Haiti, be the most enduring monu- 
ment to our share in the nation’s recon- 
struction. The island needs more plowed 
land, more banana, coffee, cane and’ pine- 
apple plantations. The Haitian needs 
more opportunities to labor. All these 
things can be made possible under thirty 
to fifty-year leases. Here is a virgin field 
for rural organization and rural planning. 

Unless the treaty is renewed it will termi- 
nate in 1936. This is too soon. Not less 
than fifty years are needed to train the 
Haitians to be capable of self-rule. With- 
out inspiration and direction of the highly 
trained American officials, the institutions 
being started will not survive. But if they 
can be fostered for a half-century, the result 
will be a source of pride to both nations. 
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WAITING FOR THE AMERICAN DOCTOR ON A COUNTRY ROAD IN HAITI 
(In July, last year, 48,000 Haitians were treated at rural clinics held at shaded spots along the roadside) 
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A TRAFFIC COP FOR THE AIR 


BY UNITED STATES SENATOR C. C. DILL 


“ C\CIENCE has made a whispering gal- 


lery of the skies.”’ 

My colleague, Senator Henry F. Ashurst, 
of Arizona, apt coiner of phrases that he is, 
so described the realm above our heads, 
and then he added, facetiously, we all hope: 

“As long as we have our Senate, we will be 
master of the air.” 

The truth is we shall not be master of the 
air, literally, unless Uncle Sam takes off his 
striped trousers, long-tail coat, high hat, and 
puts on the uniform of a traffic cop and 
actually takes charge of the traffic. 

This is because science not only has made 
a whispering gallery of the skies, but has 
converted them into a verbal and vocal 
hash of speech, music, and jazz; it is making 
them the highways of commerce which here- 
tofore was carried on only by land and sea; 
it is using them for the instantaneous dis- 
semination of knowledge around the world; 
it is planning to use them as aerial lines for 
the transmission of power, and even for the 
fertilization of the soil and increased pro- 
duction of crops; it already has used them as 
a means of wiping out armies and terroriz- 
ing whole nations. 

Of one thing I am absolutely certain. 
Uncle Sam should not only police this “‘new 
beat”; he should see to it that no one uses 
it who does not promise to be good and 
well-behaved. 

_ Furthermore, Uncle Sam will be the trial 
judge as well as the policeman on the beat. 
In fact, he is going to control the use of all 
the air all the time, and run it to the best 
of his ability to suit his 115,000,000 nephews 
and nieces. By that I mean the control of 
so much of the air as is above the United 
States and its territorial possessions for 
purposes of radio transmission and aviation. 
_ The magnitude of the proposition, even 
In its general outlines, is staggering. When 
It comes down to arranging the details of 
legislation for handling the new task, a 
problem with which Congress has been 
Struggling for several years, the troubles 
seem infinite in number and_ variety. 
Kaleidoscopic changes in the uses of the 


air, new inventions, new developments, and 
new needs that come almost hourly, make 
the construction of a solid foundation on 
which Uncle Sam is to stand, for years 
hence, seem unusually difficult. 

Radio is the phase of the problem with 
which I have been dealing directly. The 
bill that I fathered in the Senate, providing 
for the creation of an independent com- 
mission to handle all radio problems, which 
was passed by that body after we had held 
hearings lasting for months before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, really tackles only one side of this 
many-sided new question as to how the 
Government shall proceed to control the air. 


When Airplanes Find Their Uses 


The use of air for aviation presents an- 
other entirely different set of problems. 
Let’s stop here for just a moment and takea 
hasty survey of that phase of the use of the 
air through the eyes of authorities. 

Capt. “Eddie” Rickenbacker, America’s 
“ace of aces” in the World War, has testi- 
fied before a committee of Congress that in 
the next war airplanes will ‘‘perch”’ 11,000 
or more feet in the air, and by the means of 
rays blow up ammunition dumps many 
miles away. 

Glenn L. Martin, builder of heavy bomb- 
ing planes, says that giant dirigibles soon 
will be making regular transatlantic trips 
in two days’ time. And as they fly along 
their course after reaching the shores of the 
United States, small planes will swoop down, 
light on their backs and take on passengers 
to carry them to other places, just as a 
taxicab meets transcontinental trains to-day. 

Congress already has authorized the 
construction of two dirigibles of 6,000,000 
cubic feet capacity, each to be three times 
the size of the wrecked Shenandoah. Presi- 
dent P. W. Litchfield, of the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Company at Akron, says the first 
of these leviathans of the air will cost 
approximately $5,000,000 and the second 
something less. Congress has fixed a maxi- 


mum of $8,000,000 for the two. 
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In the West to-day thousands of square 
miles of forest lands are being patrolled 
from the air to report fires. 

The Department of Agriculture is using 
airplanes to fight the boll weevil in the 
South. Chemicals poured from the plane 
are scattered over the fields by the rapid 
revolution of the propeller blades. 

Postmaster-General Harry S. New has 
announced publicly that “the loss of but 
a single day for mail in transmission between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts is the goal” 
toward which he is working, and he says: 
“That feat will be recorded when the entire 
transcontinental route is lighted.” 


The Giant Strides of Radio 


Turning back now to the use of radio, we 
find the Arlington wireless station—across 
the Potomac River from Washington—send- 
ing a weather map each day by radio to 
naval vessels at sea. Even on the day of the 
Florida hurricane, the map was transmitted 
so perfectly by the image system that ships 
off the coast of that State used it as their 
guide. 

It may be possible soon to send the front 
page of daily newspapers by radio, so that 
when you are crossing the Atlantic you can 
have your favorite newspaper in its familiar 
type and style before your eyes when you sit 
down to breakfast. Pictures of European 
events, sent to this country by radio, are 
now printed in the United States on the 
day of their happening. 

Radio telephony across the Atlantic has 
been established, between New York and 
London, through 850 miles of land line and 
6,300 miles of ether path. 

Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, consulting 
engineer of the General Electric Company 
and of the Radio Corporation of America, 
recently predicted to a group of radio engi- 
neers that within the next few years moving 
pictures as well as “‘stills”’ will be broadcast 
into homes just as successfully as musical 
programs are to-day. He discussed the 
strides toward television, and the possibility 
that in the future anyone may sit at his 
telephone and see the person with whom he 
is talking. 


Air Waves to Guide Air Craft 


Fortunately, the use of the air for trans- 
portation in no way interferes with its use 
by radio, and radio already furnishes the 
greatest and most indispensable assistance 
to aviators. 
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An example of the possible future connec- 
tions between aviation and radio is to be 
found in the recent developments of the 
beam method of radio transmission by 
Marconi. He is predicting that its use will 
make transmission of power by radio prac- 
ticable. By keeping airplanes within the 
line of the transmission beam, the engine 
could be supplied with power. 

Already engineers are at work on a system 
to guide airplanes by this radio beam 
throughout their transcontinental flights. 
The United States Bureau of Standards is 
installing power plants at intervals of 200 
miles along the transcontinental route 
traveled by the air-mail planes, so that 
beams sent constantly along those routes 
will let each plane know at every moment 
of its flight whether it is on its course or off 
to the right or to the left. The airplane 
operator will receive a steady, constant 
signal if he is on his course; but if he is off 
it to the right the signal will be broken up 
in one way by dots and dashes, and if to the 
left by a different arrangement of dots and 
dashes. 

Experiments are under way now to adopt 
this same beam in lighting signals on the 
dash of the airplane, so that the operator 
will have an added protection and will be 
told through the eye as well as the ear 
whether he is off his course, and if so, in 
which direction. 


Traffic Rules for Aviators 


Truly the new world of the air is making 
the world of land and sea not only smaller, 
but more interesting and enjoyable. In the 
annihilation of distance it is contracting its 
surface, but at the same time it is carrying 
into the skies many of the same problems 
we have been tackling on the ground. We 
already have “‘piracy”’ in the air, with radio 
stations stealing wave lengths that belong 
to others. There are quarrels over rights of 
way, and as soon as the operation of air- 
planes and dirigibles becomes general there 
will be a necessity for regulations of drastic 
character. 

As a matter of fact, Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover opened the new year 
by promulgating rules for the airways. He 
now requires every craft that flies the air to 
carry a license number. The number is 
painted on the bottom of the wings, on the 
top, and along the rudders, so it may be 
identified from the ground, from another 
plane flying above it, or from one passing 
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A TRAFFIC COP FOR THE AIR 


at the same altitude. All public convey- 
ances of the air, whether they carry people 
or goods, must stand tests as to their air- 
worthiness before being licensed, and ships 
flying at night must carry lights—red, 
green, and white—similar to those used by 
vessels of the sea. They must obey all the 
“rules of the road.” 


Government Control of the Air 


Iam positive that the United States Gov- 
ernment should control all of the rights of 
way in the air eventually, if not immedi- 
ately, in much the same way that it controls 
the railroads to-day—through a federal 
commission. The United States does not 
own a single right of way on the ground for 
railroads, telephones, or telegraph lines; yet 
it regulates all the railroads throughout the 
country, both as to service and as to rates, 
and has empowered the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to do the same thing with 
the telephone and telegraph. It will like- 
wise regulate traffic in the air, and will have 
the added advantage of owning all the rights 
of way there perpetually. 

These rights of way may be loaned or 
leased to radio stations and to airplane 
lines, but the control of them must remain 
in the Government. The more develop- 
ments we have, the more uses of the air 
there will be and the greater will be the 
need for a body of men, somewhere in this 
Government, who will devote their entire 
time to the study of those problems of the 
air in order to be prepared to solve them 
intelligently. The best means of developing 
such a body is to provide for a non-partisan 
commission representative of all sections of 
the country who will serve regardless of 
partisan considerations, much as our present 
Interstate Commerce Commission serves. 


Six Years of Radio Broadcasting 


Radio broadcasting started six years ago 

as an experiment. It has opened up new 
channels of world-wide education, enter- 
taimment, and amusement. Its growth has 
been phenomenal, but no one can even 
visualize the possibilities of the future. 
Therefore I am opposed to putting radio in 
a straight-jacket in this country, as has 
been done abroad. However, there must 
be some system of control. 
_ Like Topsy, radio has “just growed.” It 
is too big now for its old gunnysack dress. 
It must have something modern and up-to- 
date, to meet the needs of the times. 
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Radio broadcasting, as we now understand 
it, started in 1920, when the Westinghouse 
Electric Company broadcast the election 
returns in November of that year at East 
Pittsburgh. The experiment proved so 
popular that application was made for 
a license, and station KDKA obtained it 
from the Secretary of Commerce under the 
wireless telegraph law of 1912. 

In the six years since that time, radio has 
grown so rapidly in popular estimation that 
billions of dollars have been invested in the 
industry. Although the United States has 
only 6 per cent. of the people of the world, 
we have 65 per cent. of the broadcasting 
stations, and 85 per cent. of all the radio 
sets in use in the world. 

This growth is a striking testimonial to 
the importance of not over-regulating the 
industry. Great Britain, for example, put 
all radio problems under the post-office 
department, and censored programs, with 
the result that there are only eleven broad- 
casting stations in the British Isles to-day. 
Italy has two; Mexico, three; Russia, eight; 
Germany, ten; and France, fourteen. 


Twenty-five Millions Who “Listen In” 


Testimony given before our committee 
during the radio hearings, shows that there 
are no less than 6,000,000 radio sets in use 
in the United States, and it is estimated 
there are 25,000,000 radio listeners in this 
country. The sets alone represent an in- 
vestment of more than $200,000,000; the 
accessories $200,000,000, and the parts 
$75,000,000. A report recently issued by 
the National Radio Coérdinating Com- 
mittee says, ‘‘The investment of citizens, as 
individuals, in radio is upwards of $1,500,- 
000,000, to say nothing of the investment of 
broadcasting companies.” 

Sixteen hundred broadcasting stations 
have been established in the United States 
in about five years and more than 600 are 
licensed for operation at present. They 
represent an investment of many millions 
more. It now costs from $30,000 to $250,- 
ooo to equip a broadcasting station, though 
when stations were smaller and less power- 
ful it was less. I estimate that the average 
cost to date has been about $25,000 each. 

There will be 650 or 700 broadcasting 
plants in operation by the time any law, 
regulating radio, goes into effect. There is 
much agitation and much resentment to-day 
over the chaos in the air, but that does not 
concern meso seriously as the problems of 
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the future. Chaos in the air will be righted 
as a matter of business. The pressing need 
for legislation is found in the fact that the 
Government must provide for the protection 
of the public interest as the numerous and 
urgent demands for the use of the air 
develop. That is the crux of the situation. 


Government Regulation Needed 


Under the Constitution, the Government 
has power to regulate interstate commerce. 
It not only has the power, but it is the duty 
of the Government to regulate radio, be- 
cause radio is necessarily interstate instead 
of intrastate. A radio wave has no regard 
for State lines, nor even for national boun- 
dary lines. There is no known method for 
stopping it. It is as universal as the ether 
and is free to all who will “tune in.” 

So far as I am concerned, I am unwilling 
to have a problem of the magnitude of radio 
handled by subordinates in any department 
of the Government, operating under a cabi- 
net officer, who can give it only incidental 
consideration at best. He has too many 
other activities and too many other bureaus 
to give radio the consideration it demands 
and will demand more and more each year. 

There are many unforseen radio problems 
to be dealt with by those clothed with 
authority in that field. For one thing, an 
interesting situation is growing up in connec- 
tion with the broadcasting band. There is 
a demand that the number of wave lengths 
for broadcasting, now available between 550 
meters and 200 meters, shall be increased by 
enlarging the band to 150 meters. All uses 
of radio must be considered in deciding 
that question. 

Within the present limits there are only 
89 channels for broadcasting, but if we were 
to go down fifty meters more there would 
be 50 additional channels opened. That 
would relieve some of the congestion in the 
air resulting from broadcasting. It is a ques- 
tion whether or not some of the wave 
lengths now reserved by the Government for 
naval, military, amateur use, and experi- 
mental purposes, should be assigned to the 
broadcasters. 

When we realize that the tremendous 
development of radio in the United States 
in the last six years has been accomplished 
under a system of go-day licenses for sta- 
tions, and within circumscribed limits of 
operation, it is dificult to predict what may 
happen in the next five years. It would 
seem wise, therefore, to limit the life of 
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licenses to two or three years, in order that 


the governing body may deal with new 
developments as they arise. 


Censorship and Monopoly 


I feel certain that this Government never 
should exercise a censorship over the radio. 
As a matter of fact, I think it should not 
interfere with the programs at all. My bill, 
as it passed the Senate, did provide that if 
a station owner permits a candidate for 
a political office to use his facilities, he must 
grant the same privilege on the same terms 
to his opponent; but that was simply to 
guarantee equality of treatment and not to 
interfere with programs as such. Another 
problem that is causing concern to many 
serious-minded persons is the possibility of 
monopoly of the air. There is fear that the 
chain stations, with their nation-wide 
“hook-ups,” may drive the local and small 
independent stations out of business. Such 
a problem can be dealt with effectively by 
a commission with power to revoke licenses 
in cases where monopoly develops. 

So long as the Government keeps control 
of the air, the question of monopoly can be 
met. The law should provide that a com- 
mission should refuse to grant a license to 
anyone convicted of violating the anti-trust 
laws, and also that it could revoke a license 
for the same reasons for which it could 
refuse one. 

We must not write laws that will hamper 
or frighten away the capital, the ingenuity, 
and the codperative power of American 
business men who are willing to aid in the 
development and use of radio, simply be- 
cause of a blind fear that there might 
eventually be a monopoly. 


The Right to Use the Air 


The one principle regarding radio that 
must be adhered to, as basic and funda- 
mental, is that the Government must always 
retain complete and absolute control of the 
right to use the air. 

Radio is one of the mysteries of the world. 
The wisest radio engineer admits he has 
gathered but a few grains of sand from the 
seashore of unknown phenomena controlling 
the radio waves. We are as ignorant of the 
possible uses of radio as was Benjamin 
Franklin of the uses of electricity when he 
discovered it 150 years ago. Legislation 
must keep the doors of opportunity open in 
order that radio development may be the 
birthright of generations still unborn. 
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A POSSIBLE ‘JAMES SYSTEM” 


(Main-line mileage of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific, which are now seeking a merger, and the 
Western Pacific, Denver and Rio Grande Western and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in all of which Mr. 
7 Arthur Curtiss James has large holdings) 
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, A NEW RAILROAD “GIANT 

ARTHUR CuRTISS JAMES, OF NORTHERN PACIFIC 

e AND GREAT NORTHERN 

| 

_4 BY FRANK J. WILLIAMS 

n RTHUR CURTISS JAMES is the to his purchase of the Western Pacific 

e largest single holder of railroad securi- Railroad. And now it seems that he 

= ties in the country. A man of whom the is writing what may be the final chapter 

it public knows little, he is a worthy suc- of the great railroad romance of our 
cessor to the great railroad builder whose Far West. In doing so he is following, 

lines he now controls, James J. Hill. not the gleam of gold or power, but a 

‘ Mr. James is a factor in the control and true vision of service to the country. Mr. 

ut oF operation of about 40,000 miles of rail- James is already possessed of a fortune that 

a road, a seventh of the grand total of the ranks among the first ten in America. 

ys country, and more than the mileage once : , ’ 

re contedinas by Harriman, Hill, and Gould Buying Hill, Harriman, and Gould Roads 

combined. He can go far in controlling Railroad men are beginning to talk of 

d. directors’ meetings of the railroads in the “James System.” 

as which he is interested. It is within his Mr. James is believed to be the largest 

he § power to regroup the great trunk lines of individual stockholder in what have been 

ng {| the Northwest and Southwest, and thus known as the Hill roads: the Northern 

he settle transportation problems that have Pacific and the Great Northern. These 

‘in been perplexing the Government for many two roads own jointly the Chicago, Bur- 

he years, lington & Quincy, and Mr. James himself 

on Mr. James dislikes publicity. Only re- owns a large share of the remaining Bur- 

in cently he stood revealed to the public lington stock not owned by the parent 

he in his true character through a series companies. He is also said to be the heav- 


of unavoidable news stories incident 


iest stockholder in Harriman’s Southern 
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Pacific, and owns more than half the stock 
of Gould’s Western Pacific, recently pur- 
chased. He is a director of, and a large 
stockholder in, the Colorado & Southern. 
The Western Pacific and the Missouri 
Pacific each owns a half-interest in the 
Denver & Rio Grande, so it might be said 
that Mr. James is one of the controlling 
factors in that road. 

In the Hill group there are almost 21,000 
miles. The Western Pacific runs about 
1,000 miles; Southern Pacific 13,000 miles, 
and the Colorado & Southern 1,820 miles. 

A glance at a railroad map will show 
just what the James System is. The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is the hub, 
starting at Chicago and spreading north 
and south in the shape of a Y. The Bur- 
lington hooks up with Northern Pacific at 
Minneapolis, and the main line of the 
James System is thus carried on to Seattle 
on the west coast. 

Westward from Chicago, the Burlington 
connects at Denver, Colo., with the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western. That road is the 
connécting link between the Burlington and 
the latest ‘addition to the James System, 
the Western Pacific, which carries on from 
Salt Lake City to San Francisco. 


Ts a ‘James System” Emerging? 


The Northwest is anxiously awaiting the 
news that the long-expected merger of the 
Hill roads can at last be put through under 
the guidance of Mr. James. This merger 
would be one of the most important in 
history, involving a total capital of more 
than $1,500,000,000. Long before the hear- 
ings on railroad consolidations held by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, five 
years ago, executives of the three roads 
expressed intentions of merging. One ob- 
struction to the merger has been the objec- 
tion registered by H. E. Byram, president 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rai!- 
way, who wanted his road linked with the 
Great Northern or Northern Pacific, but 
has not attained his wish. 

As a matter of fact, under the tentative 
plan for consolidating the leading railway 
properties of the United States into nine- 
teen systems, published by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in September, 1921, 
the Great Northern was placed in System 
15, known as the Milwaukee-Great North- 
ern. The Burlington was placed in System 
No. 14, the Burlington-Northern Pacific. 
The Western Pacific was grouped in No. 
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16—the Santa Fé System—with the Colo- 
rado & Southern, and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. 

It is believed that Mr. James purchased 
the Western Pacific to merge it with the 
Hill roads, and give Burlington a direct 
line into San Francisco. If he could put 
the merger through he would be making 
the dreams of Gould and Hill come true. 
It was James J. Hill’s dream, when he 
built the Great Northern, to extend the 
Northwest lines to California; and Gould’s 
dream of a railroad from coast to coast 
collapsed with the failure of the original 
Western Pacific line. 


The Western Pacific to San Francisco 


When Mr. James announced his purchase 
of a majority of Western Pacific stock, in 
June of last year, and he was elected a 
director, he was asked by a friend why he 
had bought control of the road. He is 
credited with saying: ‘I bought because 1 
thought the stock was cheap.” 

For publication he said: 


“‘Believing firmly in the future of California, and 
of the territory served by the Western Pacific, I 
have ‘personally acquired a substantial interest in 
the stock of thiscompany. For many years I have 
been a holder of and a believer in Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, Burlington, Southern Pacific, and 
other Western railroads, and have now added to my 
railroad interests the holding of Western Pacific. 
I have entire confidence in the ability of the terri- 
tory served by the Western Pacific to support an in- 
dependent competing system which shall have for 
its sole objective the upbuilding of the territory 
served by it. I believe in California and the Great 
West, and shall do my utmost to codperate with 
the Western Pacific management in serving the 
public and so helping to build up the entire region 
through which it passes.” 


Jay Gould died in 1892, leaving a series 
of railroads extending from St. Louis 
chiefly toward the Southwest. About 1901 
the plan was conceived of using these lines 
as a nucleus for the development of a coast- 
to-coast system. An acquisition of an 
interest in the Denver & Rio Grande carried 
the project as far west as Ogden, Utah. 
Beyond this point the Union Pacific and 
the Southern Pacific dominated the situa- 
tion. 

It became necessary to construct an 
independent line over the mountains to 
San Francisco known as the Western Pacific 
Railway, but the cost of construction was 
so great that it resulted in a virtual collapse 
of the Gould system. 

The Western Pacific was opened in ro1t 
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A NEW RAILROAD “GIANT” 


but was unable to support itself. The 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad guaranteed 
the old Western Pacific first mortgage 
bonds, and through failure to maintain the 
guarantee, the road was sold at foreclosure 
to satisfy a judgment action. As_a result 
the Western Pacific Railroad Company was 
formed in 1916, as a reorganization of the 
railway company of the same name. 

Mr. James caused sweeping changes to 
be made on the board of directors. Five 
new members were elected, making a power- 
ful array of financial and railroad interests. 
The new directors included Mr. James, 
Winthrop Aldrich, brother-in-law of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., representing the Rocke- 
feller holdings; Hale Holden, president of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; James 
E. Gorman, president of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, and Thomas M. 
Schumacher. 

Mr. Schumacher was formerly the vice- 
president of the Southern Pacific Company, 
and he left that position to assume the 
chairmanship of the Western Pacific exec- 
utive committee. He said that the changes 
in directors were made “with the desire to 
promote codperation with the Eastern con- 
nection of the Western Pacific and Denver 
& Rio Grande, and to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the Western Pacific and enable that 
company to compete more effectively in 
California and other territory served by the 
road.” 


What Next? 


Wall Street has followed every move 
made by Mr. James since his Western Pa- 
cific announcement in June. The purchase 
of that road was made in the open market, 
and the persistent buying of Western Pa- 
cific from an unknown source had been a 
stock-market mystery from the spring of 
1925, to the spring of 1926, when Mr. 
James stood revealed as the mysterious 
purchaser. Mr. James has never admitted 
his plan to include the Western Pacific in 
a merger, but he has been quoted as express- 
ing an opinion that it is only a question of 
time until the two Northern roads and the 
Burlington will be merged. Such a merger 
could not take place, of course, until a 
change had been made in the Transporta- 
tion Act overriding State laws prohibiting 
mergers of competing lines. 

Should the plans for the merger of the 
Northwestern roads be consummated, the 

James System” undoubtedly would be 





















MR. ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 


(The foundation of Mr. James’s fortune was laid in the 

western mining operations of the Phelps-Dodge group. 

He was only recently revealed as the largest holder of 
railroad securities in the United States) 


the largest railroad system in the country. 
The latest news of Mr. James’s operations 
is that he has made an offer in behalf of 
the Western Pacific for the outstanding 
shares of common stock of the San Fran- 
cisco-Sacramento Railroad, an electric line 
that would give Western Pacific a direct 
entrance to Oakland. 





































































































An Heir to Great Wealth 


For three generations the name of James 
has been a distinguished one in business 
leadership and enterprise. 

Arthur Curtiss James is that rare type 
of rich man’s son who inherits the qualities 
that made possible the founding of the fam- 
ily fortune. Born a poor man he would have 
been successful just the same. Another of 
the same type is the present J. P. Morgan; 
still others are John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and George F. Baker, Jr. 

It is said that Arthur Curtiss James by 
shrewd investment added $50,000,000 to 
the large fortune inherited from his father. 
It was in searching for a profitable field in 
which to invest his wealth that he became 
interested in railroading. 

The James fortune originally was made 
in the copper, silver, and gold mines of the 
Southwest and the Northwest. Mr. James’s 
grandfather, Daniel James, helped to make 
history in the Far West in frontier days. 
It was in 1828 that Daniel James, asso- 
ciated with Anson Phelps, started in the 
metal business. Five years'later the firm was 
crippled by the collapse of a warehouse re- 
sulting in the loss of nine lives. William 
E. Dodge, a merchant of New York, was 
induced to sell out his dry-goods. busi- 
ness to join James and Phelps, and the 
business started afresh under the name of 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. Twenty years after 
the formation of the firm, D. Willis James, 
father of Arthur Curtiss James, became a 
partner. 

Arthur Curtiss James, who is in his 
sixtieth year, was born June 1, 1867. He 
was graduated from Amherst College in 
1889, and went to work as a mail clerk for 
his father’s company. Twenty years later, 
when Phelps, Dodge & Co. was incorpo- 
rated, Mr. James was elected a member of 
the board and a vice-president. 


A Public Spirited Citizen 


Liberal giving to public causes has long 
been a habit in the James family. 

The will of D. Willis James, father of 
Arthur Curtiss James, bequeathed $1,000,- 
ooo to various institutions, in addition to 
large sums that had been given in his life- 
time. Mr. James’s mother devoted $3,000,- 
ooo to charity. His own benefactions to 
Amherst College, the Y. M. C. A., American 
Red Cross, Philharmonic Society of New 
York, British and Scotch War Widows and 
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Orphans, the destitute of Armenia, the 
Union Theological Seminary, etc., run into 
many millions. 

King .Victor Emmanuel of Italy made 
Mr. James a Chevalier for contributions by 
his mother and himself to the Italian 
School of the Children’s Aid Society. This 
nine-story building at Hester and Elizabeth 
Streets, New York City, cost about $300,000 
and is used for the academic and industrial 
education of Italian children. Mr. James’s 
purse is readily opened for deserving 
charities, though in most of his philan- 
thropies he stipulates that the gift will be 
cancelled if used to obtain publicity. 

Mr. James was the sponsor of the “ Navy 
Plattsburg,” the Great Lakes Training 
Station near Chicago, opened in 1916. 

Besides the railroad boards of which he 
is a member, Arthur Curtiss James is a 
director of the First Security Company of 
the City of New York, ‘vice-president and 
director of the Golden Hill Corporation, 
director of the American Brass Company, 
the New York Trust Company, the United 
States Trust Company, and the Old 
Dominion Company. 

He is a trustee of Amherst College, and 
of the Hampton Normal and Industrial 
Institute, and a director of the Union 
Theological Seminary, the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and the Children’s Aid Society. He is also 
a member of the New York State Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the 
American Geographical Society, the New 
York Zodlogical Society, and the New 
York Botanical Society. 


Commodore James 


Mr. James is an enthusiastic yachtsman. 
He enrolled with the New York Nautical 
College for five consecutive years, and at 
the end won a master’s license, gaining the 
right to captain his own vessel. His 700- 
ton, bark-rigged, auxiliary yacht Aloha has 
been sailed three times around the world. 
Mr. James has frequently offered his vessel 
for archeological expeditions. In 1913 the 
Aloha went from Sandy Hook to Gibraltar 
in 16 days and 22 hours, without the use 
of the engine. 

The Aloha became the flag ship of the 
New York Yacht Club when Mr. James 
succeeded Cornelius Vanderbilt as Com- 
modore, in 1909. 
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NATIONALIZATION OF 
BRITISH BANKING 


BY O. R. HOBSON 


(Financial Editor of the Manchester Guardian, Manchester, England) 


“FSHE question whether the British 

banking system should be withdrawn 
from the sphere of private enterprise and be 
transferred to national ownership and 
control has become a more “objective” 
and less ‘“‘academic”’ question in the last 
year or two. This is due to certain develop- 
ments which have characterized the recent 
political thinking of the Labor Party, or 
a‘ least of its left wing. Banking, hitherto 
regarded as an industry to be nationalized 
along with others, has now been singled 
out as a ‘‘key industry”’ and been scheduled 
as the first, or one of the two or three first, 
subjects for nationalization. 


Banking in the Labor Program 


This distinction has been thrust upon it 
because of the essential part which the 
banking system is intended to play in the 
newly drafted social policy of the ‘‘progres- 
sive’ elements of the Labor Party. Under 
this policy, unemployment is to be cured 
by the establishment—by resolution of 
Parliament—of a Living Wage, and steps 
are then to be taken to make this the actual 
minimum wage. In other words, there is 
to be a comprehensive levelling up of wage 
rates; and it is claimed that the increased 
purchasing power thus placed in the hands 
of the workers, reflecting itself in an in- 
creased demand for commodities, will so 
stimulate industrial productivity as to lead 
to the elimination of unemployment. 

The banks come into this scheme as the 
agents by which this minimum wage policy 
is to be financed. They are to issue to the 
wage earners “consumer’s credits”’—or, 
in other words, to issue the money, whether 
in the form of legal tender or of the right 
to draw checks—whose creation must pre- 
cede the actual stimulation of demand 
which it is hoped thereby to bring about. 
In order that they may fulfil this rédle the 
banks are to be nationalized. At the 
Gloucester Conference of the Independent 


Labor Party, in 1925, a definite procedure 
to this end was approved. 

It is not necessary to discuss the pro- 
posals here in detail, but they are, it seems 
to me, susceptible to criticism along two 
distinct lines. In the first place, if it can be 
shown that the avowed purpose for which 
state control of the banks is desired is un- 
attainable, then the special case for nation- 
alizing the banks falls to the ground. From 
this aspect the crucial point is this: Is it 
conceivable that by the mere creation of 
additional purchasing power, and the plac- 
ing of it in the hands of the wage-earning 
class, a corresponding addition to the pro- 
duction of commodities can be compassed? 
Conceivable it may be, but all experience— 
in particular recent experience—goes to 
show that it is overwhelmingly improbable. 

For the expansion of production many 
things are necessary besides mere demand. 
There must be the necessary capital equip- 
ment. This the Independent Labor Party’s 
proposals, so far from providing, seem to 
bar entirely, for it is part of their case 
that as a community we are saving too 
much. They hold that the saving capacity 
of the wealthier classes must be curtailed, 
and must by taxation be converted into 
spending capacity placed at the disposal of 
the poorer classes. There must be mobility 
of labor, because labor will have to be 
transferred on a large scale into industries 
which produce the classes of goods which 
the wage-earner will want to buy with his 
increased wages. 

On what ground is it to be supposed 
that in the consequence of the levelling 
up of wages labor will become suddenly 
willing—which it certainly is not at present 
—to transfer itself to unaccustomed occupa- 
tion? Is it not infinitely more probable 
that the guarantee of high minimum wage 
will make the average workman reluctant— 
more reluctant than he is now—to change 
his trade? Above all, increased production 
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premises a willingness on the part of the 
individual worker to work harder. Is a 
minimum wage (to be assured irrespective 
of capacity) the best security for that? 

It all comes to this: that to expect that 
the artificial creation of purchasing power 
will automatically insure the production of a 
corresponding supply of commodities is to 
misconceive entirely the function of money 
in the industrial mechanism. Money can 
not drive the machine, it can only in a 
limited degree control it. It is rather a 
lubricant than a propellant. It can, up toa 
point, codrdinate and control; but the essen- 
tial driving force it can not provide. 


Pros and Cons of State Administration 


If this argument is valid it involves the 
rejection of what may be called the special 
case for nationalizing the banks. There 
remains, however, the general case for 
nationalizing the banks in common with 
other industries. There are obvious and 
weighty arguments in favor of such a 
course. The provision of a sound legal 
tender money is by common consent one 
of the first and most necessary tasks of a 
modern state. Is it not equally arguable 
that the state should own the machinery 
by which the legal tender money is dis- 
tributed? Banking, again, is in these days a 
virtual monopoly since it has become a 
practical impossibility for a new institution 
to break into the ring of our dozen or so 
powerful “joint stock” banks; and though 
in many directions these banks compete 
freely among themselves, one of the conse- 
quences of monopolistic trading, the power 
of determining selling prices, is not entirely 
absent. 

In discussing this aspect of the matter it 
is, I think, necessary to distinguish rather 
carefully between state ownership (in- 
volving positive state management of the 
banks) and state control of a more negative 
kind. The state, of course, in a limited 
degree already does exercise control of the 
banks, particularly the Bank of England; 
and it may well be argued that in the future 
it will have to increase that control, 
possibly to the extent of in some way 
limiting bank profits, as is done in the case 
of such utility undertakings as gas, electric 
light, and railways. 

But that is not what is meant by “na- 
tionalization.” To actual state adminis- 
tration of banking there are certain very 
serious objections. In the first place, 
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' though one side of banking—that which 


deals with the acceptance of deposits, with 
paying checks, taking charge of securities, 
and so on—is highly standardized, the 
other side—that which relates to the in- 
vestment of banking funds—is not stand- 
ardized and is quite incapable of stand- 
ardization. It is the function of a banker 
to lend his money wisely: wisely from his 
own point of view, so that he may receive 
repayment of what he has lent; and wisely 
from the public point of view, so that the 
community may benefit from the bankers’ 
lending in active trade and production and 
in stable community prices. 

The essence of successful banking from 
either point of view is that the banker 
should be free to exercise an entirely in- 
dependent judgment. His guiding principle 
is trust of the customer to whom he is asked 
to lend his money. In most cases he will 
insist upon the deposit of collateral security 
before lending; but, whether he takes 
security or not, no banker will lend to a 
client in whose integrity and ability to fulfil 
his obligations he does not believe. 

“Credit,” in the most elementary sense 
of the word, is the foundation of the rela- 
tion between banker and customer; and 
credit is not a quality which can be defined 
in writing or submitted to quantities tests. 
Yet that is what would have to be done 
were banking to be conducted by the state, 
for every loan granted or refused would bea 
potential subject for Parliamentary ques- 
tions; the action taken in each case would 
have to be defended against party-political 
criticism by the Government in power. 
Similarly with credit policy, the introduc- 
tion of the political element would be fatal. 

It is necessary, at times, for the central 
banking authority to put a severe brake 
on lending by the banks, in order to prevent 
the development of excessive speculation 
or price inflation. Contraction of credit is 
never popular with the individual trader, 
who can always prove to his own satisfac- 
tion that cheap and plentiful credit is the 
one essential of industrial prosperity, and 
the weight of political pressure would there- 
fore always be thrown into the scale of low 
interest rates and free-handed lending by 
the banks. It is for this very reason that in 
all the recent financial schemes devised 
for the ‘‘inflation-devastated’’ countries 
of Europe, complete independence of the 
Central Bank has always been insisted upon. 

Finally, for Great Britain there is a power- 
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jul special argument against nationalization 
of the banks. London is, as it has long 
been, one of the principal banking centers 
of the world. Large sums are deposited in 
the London banks by foreign financial 
interests, and large sums are borrowed. 
Were the London banking system to become 
identified with the State, the greater part of 
this lucrative business would inevitably be 
lost. Foreigners would be distrustful of 
depositing their funds with British Govern- 


ment-owned institutions. Credit granting 
by these institutions to foreigners, particu- 
larly to foreign governments, would become 
influenced by questions of international 
policy. And these officialized bureaucratic 
establishments would stand at a hopeless 
disadvantage in competition with independ- 
ent foreign banks in a business in which 
nimbleness of brain, enterprise, and the 
power of quick decision count for every- 
thing. 
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N NOVEMBER, 1876, the old Scrib- 

ner’s Monthly published an article on 
“College Expenses,”’ by the writer, then a 
| recent graduate of Harvard College. It 
4 was the first of many articles on college 
questions which he published in the next 
fifty years. The present article is a sort of 
reminiscent contrast with the earlier one. 
The earlier one, it may be added, was 
concerned first with facts, and second with 
reasoning about the facts. The present 
article is concerned first with reasoning, 
and second with the facts of the college 
expenses of a student. 

Doubled in Fifty Years 

In fifty years the expenses of the typical 
student in the American college have 
doubled. The four chief items of cost— 
fee for instruction, price of board, room- 
tent, and incidentals—represent an in- 
crease of a hundred per cent. Whether 
/ one takes the historic university or the 
» small and new college, the law seems to 
hold good. For the university and the 
» college have doubled, or more than doubled, 
» the fees for tuition. Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, standing for 
F theuniversities; Amherst, Dartmouth, Ham- 
» ilton, Bowdoin, standing for the Eastern 
} college; Grinnell, Beloit, representing the 
» Western college—all are alike in showing a 
P doubling of the individual costs. This 
» Mcrease applies not only to the specific 
» items but also to those general miscellaneous 
© &Xpenses which do represent, and perhaps 
should, about one-half of the whole normal 
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BY CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 


(President Emeritus of Western Reserve University, Cleveland) 


cost. If, fifty years ago, a representative 
Harvard student in the four years spent 
$3500, at the present time he would normally 
be spending between $6000 and $7000. 

The article of November, 1876, was con- 
cerned primarily with colleges for men. 
The increase in the number of the colleges 
for women, like the increase in the number 
of students at these and at all colleges, has 
been enormous. Vassar was selected as 
the type of the earlier time. It was in a 
sense the only one to be selected. At 
Vassar, fifty years ago, the tuition fee was 
$100, and the price of board and room was 
set at $8 a week. The total expenses were 
given as extremes, $500 and $1200, with an 
average of $600. In the year 1925-1926, 
the entire formal annual expenses are noted 
as $1000. The fee for tuition, including 
incidental fees, is $400. The board and 
room, as charged to each student, amounts 
to $600. 

But the causes of this vast increase in the 
going to college, of both men and women, are 
quite as interesting, and to many more 
interesting, than the facts themselves. 
Of these causes I must content myself with 
pointing out a quintette, though one or two 
of these might be called conditions as well 
as causes. 


Range of Prices Far Higher 


The first item which I notice, regarding 
the greater cost, relates to the increase in 
the amount of money in circulation and to 
the increase in various forms of credit. 
This increase is at least ninefold. On the 
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first of July, of the year 1876, the stock of 
money in this country was reported as 
$904,000,000. On the first of October, of 
the year 1925, it was in excess of $8,000,- 
000,000. At the earlier date the amount of 
gold was $13,000,000, and on the later date 
the amount was more than $4,000,000,000. 
Be it also noted that a far larger use is 
being made of bank-drafts and of personal 
checks than in the earlier time. Such an 
increase of the circulating media represents 
a far higher range of prices. 


Greater Comforts 


A second cause of the increasing college 
cost is found in the happy, and perhaps 
inevitable, fact that the students of the 
year 1926 are living a life far more comfort- 
able than were their fathers and mothers, 
fifty years ago. The college dormitories 
are better built, better equipped and more 
fittingly caredfor. In the present time, 
such conveniences as hot water and central 
heating plants are common enough, but in 
the earlier time they were usually unknown. 
The individual rooms are better furnished, 
and all toilet conveniences are more ample. 
Students are also eating better food—with 
a few exceptions. These exceptions relate 
to the swift lunch counters and the cafe- 
terias. 

The fraternity houses, too, have come to 
represent comforts, and even luxuries, quite 
undreamed of in the earlier time. The 
improvement of the fraternity system of 
houses witnesses a noble development. 
Of course, the system has its evils to which 
its members, both graduate and under- 
graduate, are keenly alive. But, for my 
present purpose, it is to be said that the 
fraternity and dormitory development is, on 
the whole, most worthy of commendation. 
But it is especially to the point to add that 
the cost of the running of not a few of these 
houses is heavy, perhaps too heavy. 
Whatever the expense, the individual 
student both in and out of the fraternity 
is having a better living than did his father 
or grandfather fifty years ago. 


Is the Drift toward Luxury? 


In fact, the whole undergraduate life 
represents a passing from a rather bare and 
barren type of housekeeping to a form 
which, with a few exceptions—and they 
are indeed few—is certainly comfortable, 
as it ought to be, yet moving indeed toward 
an elaborateness which to the older gradu- 
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ate seems, in its intimations of luxurious- 
ness, unfitting and anti-collegiate. The 
older graduate wants his younger brother 
to have such a life as will be conducive to 
the winning of the great purposes of the 
college. But he does not wish to see a type 
of the University Club of Fifth Avenue 
in New York City installed in the under- 
graduate college. 


Costly Buildings 


The third cause of the increasing cost lies 
in the fact that the colleges themselves are 
leading a less simple life. They are 
erecting buildings more elaborate, more 
impressive, more monumental. Their 
libraries, both buildings and _ collections, 
represent expenditures 
and purchase going into millions of dollars, 
and, for administration, into hundreds of 
thousands each year. The cost of labora- 
tories, too, mounts up into the millions, as 
it sometimes does, or if not into the millions, 
into at least a half a million of dollars, for 
each building. Their students’ unions, 
farther, stand for a type of expenditure 
fifty years ago undreamed of. Think of the 


,~ 


students’ unions at Cornell and at Michigan. 


I am not arguing against such constructions 
or such expenses—not at all. I am simply 
pointing out the fact of the cost arising 
from their expensive construction and 
administration. Though not a few of all 
these buildings and of many types are gifts 
to the university or the college, yet the cost 
of their administration forms usually a new 
item on the expense side of the personal 
academic budget. It is found, for instance, 
that the annual cost of the simple mainte: F 
nance of a building is about 3 per cent. of the 
cost of the structure itself. 


Expensive Administration and Instruction 


These heavier exterior costs are only al |” 
illustration of the greater expense of the | 
general administration and of instruction. F- 
Professorial salaries have doubled, as they 
ought, and are, I hope, going on toward 
their threefold increase. The salaries o | 
not a few college presidents too are three: § 
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fold larger, or more, than they were fifty | 
years ago. In the general work of carrying | 
on the college the more elaborate and det : 
nite bookkeeping, the stenographic service, F 
the installation of systems of publicity repre F~ 
sent new costs of administration that art >” 
considered necessary. : 

More important than the increase of fs 
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administrative cost is the cost of instruction. 
The number of courses that are given is 
manyfold greater than the number in the 
year 1876. The divisions and subdivisions 
of these courses, the enlargements of the 
field of knowledge, as well as its increasing 
depth, represent vast additions to the 
expense side of the budget. These en- 
largements are necessary, indeed. College 
instruction should keep pace with the en- 
largement of the whole field of knowledge. 
But, for my present purpose, it is to be 
noted that such enlargements represent a 
cause of the increase of the cost of education. 


Family Budgets Keep Pace with Income 


In the fourth place, it is to be pointed out 
that the families, whence come these 
hundreds of thousands of students, have 
also, in fifty years, doubled or tripled their 
budgets. Families are demanding more. 
More of income they are getting and 
more of income are they spending. The 
income of the typical family of the United 
States has more than doubled in a half- 
century, and the expense has increased in a 
similar ratio. The expenses of the home, of 
which the student is a son, measure his 
relative expenses as a student. ; 

In the fifth, and last, place, as a cause, I 
name in general the whole expense of living. 
From a thousand or two thousand dollars 
which it may cost the baby to be born, to 
the thousand or thousands which it may cost 
the dying to die, from the charge of the 
surgeon of one-tenth of his patient’s in- 
come for a single operation, to the legal 
expense of the administration of an estate, 
from journeyings to Europe to his journey- 
ings at home, for all forms and items of 
expenditure, the whole scale of cost has 
vastly enlarged. The formal municipal 
tax, the informal community tax for 
charities, for all welfare associations, has 
also kept pace with the enlargement of the 
other pecuniary elements of the common life, 


Colleges Spend as the Community S pends 


Now, the point of this last cause named 
and of ail these causes which I suggest is— 
and I refrain from further interpretation— 
that such general increase of costs inevit- 
ably affects the colleges and every individual 
student. The college is an integral part of 
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the community. As the community spends 
more, the college spends more. The causes 
of this communal and academic increase 
are clear, positive, inevitable. For we have 
passed from the simple college life of 1876 
to the elaborate academic life of 1926. 
It is not less true of the college than it is 
true of the community, that we have moved 
away from the life of the village and of the 
farm, into an elaborate, large, complex, 
communal life. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out that 
a not dissimilar change has occurred in 
Oxford, Cambridge, and in other old- 
world universities. The stipends of the 
Rhodes Scholars, for instance, have in- 
creased at least 33 per cent. It is recognized 
that it would be fitting to make a yet larger 
increase. The annual grant is now £400. 
In Germany, be it added, the conditions are 
so fundamentally changed since the war 
that it is impossible to introduce a com- 
parison of the beginning and of the close 
of a half-century. But, in general, be it 
said, the life of the German student, like 
the life‘ of the German people, has re- 
cently become, for the great majority, very 
simple. 

Historically and generally, it may be 
added that the changes occurring since the 
medieval period, both early and later, in 
respect to student expenses have been 
great. These changes are threefold: first, 
the transfer of payment for instruction, 
for single courses and to the individual 
teacher, has been made to a payment to the 
institution itself and for all forms of iteach- 
ing; second, the change from the number of 
poor students, not infrequently a wandering 
lot, picking up the bones of learning flung 
at them by a score of masters, has been 
fully made to a specific and steady aca- 
demic body, settled down in a single uni- 
versity, and, third, the presence of students, 
of the earlier time and in larger number, 
often gifted with greater fullness of purse 
than of brains, who wasted their paternal 
substance in riotous living, has been made 
into a self-respecting and studious body of 
undergraduates. 

In a word, the world national, inter- 
national], academic, the world historical and 
present, seems to move along pretty steady 
lines of change and of development. 



































SMALLPOX—A NATIONAL 
DISGRACE | 


BY W. W. KEEN, M. D. 


(Emeritus Professor of Surgery, Jefferson Medical College—Doctor, Honoris Causa, University of Paris) 


[Dean of his profession in America, Dr. Keen at ninety is not a whit less vigorous mentally than was 


his contemporary, President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, at the same age. 


the common good.—TuHE EprrTor] 


URGEON-GENERAL Cumming, head 
of the Public Health Service, in his 
report for June 30, 1925 stated that the 
increase in the number of cases of smallpox 
in the previous calendar year was 75 per 
cent., and of deaths from smallpox was 
628 per cent., over the year 1923! Approxi- 
mately one-fifth of all the cases in the world 
in 1923-24 occurred in the United States. 
India with its 319,000,000 people headed the 
list; then came the United States with 
55,538 cases. The Russias, European and 
Asiatic together, followed with 40,626 cases. 
My own personal experiences extend to 
two epidemics in the army during the Civil 
War, and another severe one in Philadelphia 
in 1873. My own mother—born only a 
few years after 1796, when vaccination was 
originated—had a serious attack when I 
was about twelve years old. 

Smallpox not only kills many of its 
victims, but with very few exceptions all who 
escape death are horribly disfigured by the 
pock-marking or “pitting” of the face, and 
a considerable percentage are also blinded. 
Smallpox is especially a disease of child- 
hood. The pock-marking and blinding are 
therefore for life. 


A Plague over the Centuries 


The “Statistics of Notifiable Diseases” 
for 114 countries, issued by the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations, for 
1925, shows that in the United States for the 
seven years from 1919 to 1925 inclusive, 
there were reported 409,649 cases of small- 
pox. The number of deaths is not given. 
Though the epidemic has usually been 
mild, and therefore the number of deaths 
probably not large, yet certainly more than 
350,000 persons have been pock-marked 
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Nor is he less interested in 


and some blinded for life. They have been 
subjected in business and social life to 
grave handicaps which cannot be removed. 

Let us now see in a condensed historical 
sketch what ravages smallpox has caused, 
especially to life. Before May 14, 1796, 
when Edward Jenner, of blessed memory, 
vaccinated his first patient, smallpox was a 
world-wide plague. 

The Spaniards brought it to Mexico in 
the sixteenth century and it killed 3,500,000 
people there, leaving scarcely enough to 
bury the dead. 

In the seventeenth century Bernouilli 
estimated that in Europe alone 60,000,000 
people died of smallpox. 

In the eighteenth century, Sir Gilbert 
Blane (born in 1749 and died in 1834) was 
physician to the King of England. He well 
knew conditions both before and after 
Jenner’s day. In 1833 he wrote, “Of all 
maladies, that which during the last 
thousand years has destroyed the largest 
portion of the human species, and been 
productive of the largest share of human 
misery, is smallpox.” He told a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that at 
the end of the eighteenth century “an 
adult person who had not had smallpox 
was scarcely met with, or heard of, in the 
United Kingdom.” 

When a criminal escaped who was not 
pock-marked, that fact was advertised as a 
means of identification. How the police 
of to-day would laugh if a criminal were 
described as “not pock-marked.” When 
John Hancock called the fifty-six members 
of the Continental Congress to order he 
undoubtedly faced an audience of whom 
nearly or quite every one was pock-marked. 
Diligent inquiry elicits the fact that not a 
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single one of the 541 Senators, Represen- 
tatives, and Delegates of the present 
Congress, is pock-marked. 


Vars that Vield Statistics 


Let us consider now the military record 
of smallpox, for military records are the 
most reliable because the sickness and death 
of every soldier has to be recorded: 

The Revolutionary War: Smailpox was 
constantly present in our armies; some- 
times one-fifth or even one-fourth of the 
whole army were ill, most of them from 
smallpox. 

The Civil War: The Official Medical and 
Surgical History of the Civil War gives the 
total results as to smallpox as follows: 
There were, in all, 12,236 cases of smallpox, 
with 4,717 deaths (38.5 per cent.). In 
1,166 cases it was noted whether the 
patient had or had not been vaccinated. 
Of 679 soldiers who had not been vaccinated, 
274 died, a mortality of 40.8 per cent. Of 
487 who had been vaccinated, only three 
died, much less than 1 per cent. Vacci- 
nation is not an absolutely sure preventive 
in every case. Even smallpox is not, for I 
know of a man who recovered from an 
attack of smallpox in the autumn of one 
year and died of a second attack in the 
spring of the following year. 

The Franco-Prussian War, 1870-1871: 
In the German army, 4,835 cases of smali- 
pox developed, with 276 deaths. In the 
French army, much smaller than the 
German, there were 125,000 cases and 
23,470 deaths—i.e., in the French army 
there were 26 times as many cases and &6 
times as many deaths as in the German 
a‘my. (Eow serious was the loss of military 
ejiciency of the French army, through the 
nevlect of vaccination!) The reason for 
this impressive difference in these two 
armies is that vaccination was widely 
p-actised in Germany though it was not 
enforced by law until 1874, when it was 
made compulsory. 


A Creditable Record in the World War 


For the immense forces in the World 
War, there are as yet no complete statistics 
concerning each of the national armies, but 
the following facts are known: 

In the French army up to the end of 
1917, there had not been a single case of 
smallpox, and later there were only four 
cases and no deaths. They had learned the 
lesson of 1870-71. Even among the colonial 


troops there were only 44 cases and four 
deaths. 

The British army in France was well 
protected, and there were only 12 cases and 
three deaths; but their other armies fared 
badly because vaccination was neglected. 
After the Great War, from 1919-1921, there 
were about 300 cases of smallpox annually 
in England and Wales. In 1923 the 
number rose to 2,485, and in 1924 to 
3,765. During 1925 there was a further 
increase to 5,365 cases. This epidemic had 
its origin chietly in Gloucester, Jenner’s 
birthplace. The community was so misled 
by the Anti-Vaccinationists who declared it 
was only chickenpox, that at last the Minis- 
try of Health sent down their own diagnos- 
ticians to handle the serious situation. To- 
cay there is great concern in England on 
account o the increasing smallpox. 

Major-General Ireland, Surgeon-General 
of the Army, has kindly furnished me with 
the statistics of our own army during the 
World War. In the entire personnel of 
about 4,c00,cco men, there were 979 cases 
of smallpox with only 15 deaths. When 
the draft was berun the men came from not 
a few communities in which little or no 
vaccination prevailed. Two men were 
actually covered with the eruption of 
smallpox when they arrived in camp! 
Directly and indirectly 241 recruits had been 
already infected with smallpox when they 
cnlisted, though the eruption did not 
appear for some days. Between the date 
of infection and the breaking out of the 
eruption the interval is usually fourteen 
days; in Washington’s case it was fifteen. 


What Happeied in the Philippines 


When my fiiend and distinguished pupil, 
Dr. Victor G. HEciser, was Director of 
Public Health in the Philippines, there 
were, in and around Manila, 6,000 deaths 
from smallpox every year. After the 
whole population had been vaccinated there 
was not a single death from smallpox in that 
city for the next seven years, as is vouched 
for by Governor-General Leonard Wood. 

Then came the Harrison Administration 
from 1913 to1g21. Vaccination was utterly 
neglected all over the Islands. In addition 
to the neglect of vaccination of adults, the 
children born to the 10,000,000 Filipinos 
during those six years (1913-17) provided a 
large unvaccinated population. In 1918 
Death began to reap his harvest, and by 
1921 there had been 130,264 cases and 
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74,309 deaths from smallpox—the most 
terrible epidemic in modern times. 

Coincident with the new administration 
of General Wood, in 1921, vaccination was 
again thoroughly reéstablished, and by 1923 
the scourge of smallpox was ended. There 
were 5,442 American troops stationed in the 
Islands. With smallpox and death all 
around them, so well protected were they 
by vaccination, that there appeared among 
them just one fatal case of smallpox and six 
cases which recovered. This rise and fall 
of the death rate from smallpox in the 
Philippines yields striking testimony to the 
value of vaccination. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 
VACCINATION LAW IN FORCE 
VACCINATION LAW REPEALED 


1917 
1919 
1920 







STATE OF CALIFORNIA 







1911 SCHOOL VACCINATION LAW REPEALED 
1913 
1919 
1921 | ALL VACCINATION LAWS REPEALED 
1924 


INCREASE IN SMALLPOX AFTER THE REPEAL 
OF VACCINATION LAWS IN WASHINGTON AND 
CALIFORNIA 
(In California, from 1919 to 1924, there were 26,651 


cases of smallpox. In Massachusetts, by contrast, there 
were in the same years only 126 cases) 


TWO GROUPS OF STATES 1920 


WITH LAW ENFORCED 
WITHOUT LAW 


ENFORCED 
A COMPARISON OF VACCINATION RESULTS 


(The very short, upper line represents 688 deaths from 

smallpox in the four States of New York, New Jersey, 

Connecticut, and Maryland, which enforce vaccination 

laws. The long line represents 9137 deaths—thirteen 

times as many—in the two States of Washington and 

Oregon, which have only one-fourth the population of 
the four States in the first group) 


MORTALITY IN DETROIT 


SUCCESSFULLY VACCINATED 


WITHIN 5 YEARS NO DEATHS 

SUCCESSFULLY VACCINATED MORE 
THAN 5 YEARS BEFORE Fe 7 DEATHS 
123 DEATHS 


NEVER SUCCESSFULLY VACCINATED 


WHAT THE DETROIT HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
FOUND AFTER THE 1924 EPIDEMIC 


(Of those successfully vaccinated within five years, not 

one contracted smallpox. Of 124 cases of black small- 

pox—the hemorrhagic form—123 died; and not one of 
them had been successfully vaccinated) 


[The three charts are reproduced herewith by permission 
of the American Journal of Public Health and of 
Dr. C. C. Pierce] 


From Massachusetts to California 


The number of cases and of deaths varies 
greatly in different States in proportion to 
their intelligence and the strictness, laxness, 
or absence of vaccination. There cannot 
be a better illustration than the contrast 
between Massachusetts and California. 

In Massachusetts, from 1919 to 1924 
inclusive (six years), there were only 126 
cases of smallpox. In California, in the 
same years, there were 26,651 cases. Yet 
Massachusetts by the census of 1920 had 
400,000 more inhabitants than California. 
What is the reason for such an enormous 
difference in favor of Massachusetts? Mas- 
sachusetts had practically universal vacci- 
nation; California had even repealed the 
earlier laws enforcing vaccination! 

In marked contrast to the terrible condi- 
tion among the general population of 
California, at the University of California 
and at Leland Stanford University (also 
located in California) not a single case of 
smallpox has occurred in twenty years 
among the many thousands of students, 
though they have been repeatedly exposed 
by contact with employees who had con- 
tracted the disease. This immunity was 
entirely due to the vaccination of every 
student not already so protected. 


Vaccine and Lockjaw 


Since 1902 the manufacture of vaccine 
lymph has been under Government control. 
Every lot of vaccine is tested before any 
can be sold. Vaccination is not ‘pouring 
filth into the blood,” as the Anti-Vacci- 
nationists describe it. We do not vaccinate 
with pitchers, and pus is avoided as a leper 
would be. 

There have been 4¥ cases of lockjaw in 
many millions of vaccinations. The most 
thorough examination in each case has 
shown that the germ of lockjaw did not 
exist in the vaccine lymph. Just as in 
cutting a corn with a knife that has not been 
disinfected, one sees from time to time 
reports that the cut has been carried too 
deeply, infection followed, and the patient 
died from blood poisoning or lockjaw—so a 
vaccination may become infected by reason 
of carelessness and filthy habits, and lock- 
jaw and death may follow. Never should 
a “bunion plaster” be used for a dressing, 
as the lockjaw germs frequently are present. 

There are records of 25,500,000 vacci- 
nations without a death. 
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The Legal Aspect of Vaccination 


The Anti-Vaccinationists oppose vac- 
cination as an invasion of their personal 
liberty and an illegal assault upon their 
persons. 

Has one man, by neglecting to be vacci- 
nated, the legal right to kill 3,164 persons, 
to endanger the lives of fifteen or twenty 
thousand more who contracted smallpox 
but escaped death? An emphatic “No!” 
is the only possible answer. Yet one man’s 
neglect to be so vaccinated did cause 
precisely those results in an epidemic in 
Montreal, in a population of only 185,000, 
as recorded by Sir William Osler. A 
Pullman porter who reached that city on 
February 28, 1885, ill with smallpox, caused 
a prolonged epidemic that killed or muti- 
lated thousands and halted the commerce of 
the city for ten months. The color of his 
skin masked the character of the eruption 
so that the disease was not at first recog- 
nized. The direct and indirect losses and 
expenses are incalculable. 

During the 42 years since then, wholesale 
and continued vaccination, as a result of 
that epidemic, has been carried on; and a 
late report shows that smallpox has _ practi- 
cally disappeared from Montreal. 

Has not the community both the right 
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and the imperative duty to insist upon 
vaccination, because it will prevent such 
wholesale slaughter? 

Is vaccination an illegal assault upon the 
person? That is a question which the 
courts have decided. 

In the Journal of the American Medical 
Association for August 9, 1924, Mr. James 
A. Tobey, of the American Bar, and 
administrative secretary of the National 
Health Council, has collected 63 decisions 
of State Courts and three decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
almost a century—1830 to 1923. The 
Supreme Court, the court of last resort, 
has decided, first, that under its police 
power, a State can order compulsory 
vaccination of children; second, that while 
a State under its police power can enact a 
compulsory vaccination law, it is for the 
legislature to determine whether vacci- 
nation is the best preventive of smallpox; 
third, that a State may delegate to a 
municipality the power to exclude an un- 
vaccinated child from school. These de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States settle the legality of compulsory 
vaccination. 

The experience of centuries and the com- 
mon sense of every community should 
insist on universal vaccination. 





TUBERCULOSIS: GOING, BUT 
NOT YET GONE 


BY HOMER FOLKS 


(Secretary, State Charities Aid Association, New York) 


HE anti-tuberculosis movement is the 

most extensive, intensive, and success- 
ful effort of the civilized world to rid itself 
of a widespread disease, unaided by a 
specific cure. 

When Koch discovered the tuberculosis 
bacillus in 1882, it became a practical 
certainty that tuberculosis would be con- 
quered; how soon, and in what way, re- 
mained to be seen. There was great hope 
that a preventive, comparable to vacci- 
nation against smallpox, or a cure compar- 
able to diphtheria antitoxin, would soon be 
found. Neither of these hopes has been 
realized. No treatment of tuberculosis has 


been devised except the sanatorium régime 
of rest, food, and open air, which, together, 
mean building up resistance. Many tu- 
berculosis serums and vaccines have been 
tried, but all have been proved wanting. 
The treatment of tuberculosis is the same 
now as it was thirty years ago. The 
prevention of tuberculosis is still along the 
lines of the earliest anti-tuberculosis pro- 
grams—discovering those already sick, 
getting for each of them the best care and 
treatment, safeguarding other members of 
the family and household from infection, 
and building up resistance among those 
already exposed. 
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Along these general lines, extraordinary 
progress has been made; not quite as much 
as the ardent workers of two decades ago 
hoped for, but more, perhaps, than they 
really expected. In the United States, 
for instance, the tuberculosis death rate in 
the registration area in 1900 was 202; in 
1924 it was g1, a decrease of considerably 
more than one-half. The fact embodied in 
this single and simple statement carries 
more significance to the welfare of the 
people of the United States than any other 
happening of the last quarter-century. 


Saving 120,000 Lives 


If the 1900 death rate had prevailed, 
there would have been 225,445 deaths from 
tuberculosis in the United States in 1924. 
There actually were only 101,992. Measured 
on the economic side alone, this means an 
actual cash saving to the people of this 
country of about $550,000,c00 each year— 
a huge sum, even for the United States of 
America in its floodtide of prosperity. It 
means that approximately 100,000 families, 
in which a tuberculosis death was _pre- 
vented, were thereby saved an average of 
$5,500 each. That amount of money, 
which would have been expended on the 
cost of a funeral, on doctors and medicines, 
and the like, was available for food, clothes, 
housing, recreation, and all that makes up a 
better, fuller, and richer life. Try to state 
it as we may, no one has the imagination to 
convey anything like a true conception of 
what this enormous saving means to the 
welfare of our people. 

But the economic saving is chiefly useful 
in affording some indication in the saving 
of other values, not so readily measurable 
but of even greater importance. The 
development of a stable family life is nearly 
the central thing in human values. The 
home is the greatest educational agency in 
the world. It is the soil out of which grow 
and flower the emotional factors which 
make life sound and worth while. Each 
death from tuberculosis means cutting off 
those ties of affection and intimacy which 
make life worth living. 


The Peculiar Misery of Tuberculosis 


We must be careful, however, not to be 
misled into too much cheap and easy 
optimism by the figure quoted above—a 
decrease of more than 50 per cent. in the 
tuberculosis death rate. Tuberculosis now 
occupies about the sixth place among the 
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causes of death; but it still stands at the 
head of the list as a cause of human misery, 
of thwarted plans, of orphanage, and of 
widowhood. Tuberculosis strikes down the 
great majority of its victims in the middle 
years of life, while other diseases which 
cause a greater number of deaths, strike 
largely in the late age periods. Then, in 
any event, the tale has been nearly told, 
life’s responsibilities largely met, one’s 
children brought to years of maturity, and 
the final call would soon be sounded, from 
some cause or other—if not from heart 
disease, then from something else. Tubercu- 
losis has always caused a vastly greater 
amount of human suffering and wretched- 
ness than its share in the total death rate 
would indicate. 

The further reduction of tuberculosis still 
remains the greatest health problem with 
which the people of this country have to 
grapple. How is the fight going against 
this remaining nearly 50 per cent. of tuber- 
culosis that existed in 1900? 

Speaking generally, it is not going any 
too well. Tuberculosis is a formidable 
enemy, deeply intrenched in every phase of 
social, political, and economic life. It has 
many supporting trenches, and when driven 
out of one it falls back on a second, a third, 
a fourth, and a fifth. It fights a rear- 
guard action stubbornly and with great 
resourcefulness. 

Perhaps we overestimate what we have 
actually done to prevent and cure tubercu- 
losis. When we examine closely and analyti- 
cally into the actual tuberculosis campaign 
in any given locality, we are likely to be dis- 
appointed. It is not nearly as thorough as 
it ought to be, except here and there. 


Find All the Patients! 


The first step in a tuberculosis campaign 
is finding the patients. Yet there are only 
a few localities in the United States in 
which there is any reason to think that a 
majority of persons having tuberculosis 
have been located. Whenever the job is 
gone at thoroughly, several times as many 
patients are discovered as have come to 
notice through the ordinary routine pro- 
cedures. Many of them do not have any 
physician until the late stage of the disease 
—they are not really convinced that they 
are ill until the disease is far advanced. 
Until the patients are located, none of the 
process of treatment and cure can be 
started, and the constant and _ serious 


. 
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infection of the other members of the family, 
particularly children, goes on unchecked. 
The surprising thing about the tuberculosis 
campaign, all things truly considered, 
is that the death rate has fallen as fast as it 
has, in view of the relatively little that has 
been done in proportion to the total of what 
needs to be done. 


More Cases Found; Fewer Deaths Result 


One of the areas in which a determined 
effort has been made during the past four 
years to bring the tuberculosis campaign 
more nearly to roo per cent. of accomplish- 
ment, is Cattaraugus County, New York— 
a rural county of some 74,000 inhabitants. 
In 1922 the ordinary routine tuberculosis 
work was being done. There were 77 
cases known to the one county tuberculosis 
nurse; about one-half of them were in the 
County Tuberculosis Hospital. An active 
“case-finding” effort was then made, 
through clinics, visiting nurses, and general 
publicity, with the net result that the total 
number of known active cases of tuberculosis 
in Cattaraugus County, on July 1, 1926, 
was, not 77, but 216. An additional 365 
relatively inactive or latent cases had also 
been discovered, all of whom required some 
degree of medical and nursing supervision, 
and needed to lead a somewhat guarded 
life to prevent a recurrence of the disease. 
This made a total of 581 cases, active and 
inactive, in a county in which the number 
of deaths from tuberculosis per year had 
been running at about 50. 

Has this intensive tuberculosis campaign 
in Cattaraugus County given any indication 
of success in bringing tuberculosis under 
further control? It has, very decidedly. 
This simple table tells the story. The 
number of deaths per annum from tu- 
berculosis in Cattaraugus County has been 


as follows: 
(Average) 
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The intensive tuberculosis work in the 
county began early in 1923; it became more 
and more effective during 1924 and through 
1925. The number of tuberculosis deaths 
took a sharp drop in 1925 from 50 to 35. 
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No one can say exactly what caused that 
drop, but nothing in the county changed 
particularly during those three years, except 
this intensive tuberculosis and general 
health campaign. In the absence of any 
other change, it seems highly probable that 
the intensive tuberculosis effort was not 
unrelated to the unprecedented drop in the 
tuberculosis deaths. If this low tubercu- 
losis death rate should be continued for 
another year or two, and especially if there 
should be a further reduction, there would 
be no room for reasonable doubt that the 
tuberculosis campaign and the exceptional 
fall in the death rate were related to each 
other as cause and effect. 


Effort and Its Reward 


That even a moderate degree of increased 
effort may be expected to yield prompt 
results in the reduction of tuberculosis is 
shown in another locality. In a district of 
114,000 people in a crowded New York 
City area, the health and welfare agencies 
came together into one building. The only 
substantial changes that have occurred are 
those resulting naturally from closer ac- 
quaintance, ease of getting together, and 
facility of codperation. No _ substantial 
additional sums have been expended. Never- 
theless, the pulmonary tuberculosis death 
rate in this area in 1925 showed a decrease 
of 48.5 from the average for the years 
1916-20. The decrease in the pulmonary 
tuberculosis rate for the city, as a whole, 
during that period was 43.8 per cent. 
There was no considerable movement of 
population in or out of the district during 
this period. The greater decrease in the 
East Harlem district is most significant 
and encouraging. 

To sum up, tuberculosis still presents 
more serious social evils, and causes more 
human suffering and distress, than any other 
disease, although reduced to less than one- 
half its former proportions. To get rid of 
the other half is the biggest health problem. 
It is a difficult, expensive, slow job; but 
wherever it is tackled in earnest, important 
results are secured in a brief period of time. 
There is every reason to believe that sus- 
tained effort, on a scale in any reasonable 
degree comparable to the importance of the 
objective, will do the remaining half of the 
job within a couple of decec es. 
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British Policy in China 


HE British Foreign Office, on Decem- 

ber 16, addressed to the Washington 
Treaty Powers a memorandum on the policy 
of Great Britain in China. The principal 
proposal is that the powers should agree to 
the immediate and unconditional grant of 
the surtaxes which they promised to China 
at Washington in the ‘China Customs 
Treaty” of 1922. Great Britain, in effect, 
asks the powers jointly to declare their 
readiness to negotiate on treaty revision as 
soon as the Chinese themselves have insti- 
tuted a government with authority to nego- 
tiate. It is declared that the idea that the 
economic and political development of 
China can only be secured under foreign 
tutelage must be abandoned. [ngland is 
willing to recognize China’s right to tariff 
autonomy as soon as she herself has settled 
and promulgated a new national tariff. 

In commenting on the memorandum the 
Manchester Guardian expresses the opinion 
that if the government persists in the spirit 
of this note, the chance of coming to some 
honorable and satisfactory arrangement 
with China is better than it has been: 


The British Note demands a new approach to the 
Chinese problem based on what it repeatedly calls 
the ‘‘realities”’ of the present situation. It asks, in 
brief, that we should abandon the pretense of deal- 
ing with a central government which has long ceased 
to exercise the powers of government; that we should 
no longer take our stand upon the strict letter of our 
juridical rights, which we have admitted require 
revision; that we should recognize the existence of 
a powerful nationalist movement which should be 
met ‘‘with sympathy and understanding,” and that 
we should immediately and unconcitionally author- 
ize the levy of the increased customs duties which 
were promised China five years ago at the Washing- 
ton Conference. On the other hand, observance of 
the “‘realities”’ of the situation equally precludes us 
from recognizing any existing authority as the 
government of all China. It is suggested, therefore, 
that although we cannot at once proceed to the 
larger program of treaty revision we should make 
such regional arrangements is we can with de facto 
governments and ‘‘consider in a sympathetic spirit 
any reasonable proposals that the Chinese authori- 
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ties, wherever situated, may make, even if contrary 
to strict interpretation of treaty rights, in return for 
fair and considerate treatment of foreign interests 
by them.’’ The whole note breathes a spirit of 
moderation and wisdom which is as humane as it is 
politic. 


The London Times also sympathizes with 
the terms of the memorandum and ex- 
presses the hope that the other powers will 
give their consent to the proposals. It can- 
not, however, overlook the influence of Bol- 
shevist and anti-British propaganda among 
the Chinese: 


The Bolshevist aim, conveyed through Chinese 
agitators, is to distort British motives and to injure 
British interests at every turn. Even if they would, 
the Cantonese cannot free themselves from their 
Bolshevist allies at present. They depend, in their 
efforts to continue their advance, on Soviet military 
assistance, and on those Soviet propaganda tactics 
which so far have proved so effective. In any dis- 
cussions with British representatives concerning 
Chinese interests the Cantonese Kuomintang Gov- 
ernments are hampered by their predominating obli- 
gations to the Bolshevists. In the last resort it is 
the Bolshevists who dictate to the Cantonese their 
terms. That wholly artificial condition of affairs 
may not endure, and ought not to endure, if Chinese 
nationalism means Chinese independence. But the 
present permeation of the most active forces of 
Chinese nationalism by Bolshevist influence must 
be recognized as a fact. It is the most serious fact in 
China to-day, and it continually impedes the sincere 
efforts of the British Government to come to a rea- 
sonable understanding with Chinese political leaders 
in the permanent interests of their own country. 

The British attitude towards China is one of 
entire good will. We have absolutely no aggressive 
purpose. Our policy—as has just been pointed out 
to the other powers in Peking—is based upon a frank 
and logical recognition of Chinese sovereignty. ‘We 
want nothing more than to live and trade in the 
country’”’—in the words of Mr. Lampson in his first 
speech after landing at Shanghai. There is in fact 
nothing in British policy that would not appeal as 
wholly reasonable to an unprejudiced Chinese 
mind. The great misfortune is that during the years 
in which the powers have been hesitating and waver- 
ing amid the Chinese confusion opportunity has been 
given to the Bolshevists to secure their hold upon 
Chinese national forces and to distort not British 
motives only, but the whole national issue. That 
is the grave danger that hangs over China to-day. 
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England and Dean Inge 


N THE January Scribner’s (New York) 

the Very Reverend W. R. Inge, Dean of 
St. Paul’s and author of several books of 
essays, the latest of which is entitled ‘‘ Eng- 
land,” defends himself against the implica- 
tions of his nickname, ‘‘the gloomy Dean.” 
In his latest book, he protests, he is far 
from predicting the ruin of England. The 
book was, indeed, written to indicate the 
rocks ahead, of which there are plenty, but 
he is “an almost fanatical patriot.” His 
is a plea to his country to meet with a 
united front those tendencies and move- 
ments which might otherwise be disastrous. 

“No one who has lived through the Great 
War has any right to speak of decadence 
in connection with England,” writes Dean 
Inge. But, he continues, England emerged 
from the four years’ struggle without much 
left of her accumulated wealth, and with 
the loss of a million killed, the flower of her 
youth. Then, as might perhaps have been 
expected, alarming cracks began to show 
themselves in the edifice which had been 
so severely shaken. 

One radically unhealthy element is the 
Labor movement, with its conscious antag- 
onism to the rest of the community, and 
the pernicious system of doles, pensions, 
and immunities. Trade disputes have 
taken on the character of acts of civil war 
directed against the community. The de- 
velopment of this tendency leads to ruin, 
the Dean believes,—probably the over- 
throw of popular government in favor of 
military dictatorship, and certainly the 
loss of our foreign trade... . “Our cir- 
cumstances make us very vulnerable. 
For us the class war is national suicide.” 

One reason for the trouble is the failure 
of exaggerated hopes. The British laborer 
was used to shorter hours and higher pay 
than the rest of the European workmen, 
and expected good conditions to grow 
steadily better. Instead he has been forced 
back to the level of the working people of 
the rest of Europe, and is slow to recognize 
the necessity, and loath to accept the new 
conditions. Dean Inge also speaks of 
England’s relations with the United States: 

I have spoken very freely in my book about our 
relations with the United States. There is no 
warmer advocate of Anglo-American friendship 
thanI am. But there are pleasing illusions about 


America in my country, which I thought it neces- 
sary to dissipate, for they may lead to mistaken 

















VERY REV. WILLIAM RALPH INGE, D.D., DEAN 
OF ST. PAUL’S (LONDON) 
(Dean Inge was born in 1860, and graduated with the 
highest honors from Eton and Cambridge, where he won 
many important prizes, medals and scholarships. He 
became a master at Eton; and later fellow, tutor, and 
select preacher at both Oxford and Cambridge. He has 
been Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, one of the most 
celebrated in London, since 1911. Among his best 
known publications are ‘‘The Church and the /ge,” 
‘“‘Outspoken Essays,’’ first and second series, ‘The 
Victorian Age,’’ and ‘‘Lay Thoughts of a Dean.’”’ His 
most recent book, ‘‘England,’”’ one of a series entitled 
“The Modern World, a Survey of Historical Forces,’’ 
appeared at a moment when England’s social, economic 
and political future was commanding the attention of the 
whole world, and aroused a storm of comment) 


political action. Foreigners will never understand 
the English character unless they realize that though 
we are not at all emotional, we are the most senti- 
mental people in Europe. The French, on the 
contrary, are very emotional, and inwardly as hard 
as nails. We are so sentimental as to be very reluctant 
to admit that our separation from our former col- 
onies is final and complete. Many Englishmen 
can be heard to say, ‘‘Why should we not cut our- 
selves loose from entangling alliances on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, and form closer ties with our natural 
friends and kinsfolk, the Americans?’”’ Unfortu- 
nately, this policy, attractive as it is to us, is impos- 
sible. We could not rely on American help if a coali- 
tion in Europe were formed to destroy us. This is the 
fact, and we ought not to deceive ourselves... . 

On the whole, I stick to my prediction that 
except in North and South America, and to a less 
extent in Australasia, the era of White expansion 
has nearly come to an end; and this means that the 
position of Europe will alter relatively, though not 
necessarily absolutely, for the worse. The United 
States will be by far the richest and most powerful 
country in the world. . . . I see no reason why *‘-‘e 
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relations of this mighty power to England and the 
British Empire should be anything but friendly. 

. England will probably be the chief cultural 
center of the English-speaking nations, and young 
menand women will increasingly come to England 
to finish their education, as young men from all the 
Mediterranean countries flocked to the university 


of Athens. 
Let who will call this pessimism. 


Writing in the Forum (New York) for 
January, Henry Fairfield Osborn ranks 
Dean Inge with Premier Baldwin among the 
intellectual, social, and political forces of 
modern England. He is, says Mr. Osborn, 
a profound student of the nature of the 
English race. If his criticisms of certain 
tendencies in England are not palatable, 
they are undoubtedly truthful, and there- 
fore not the utterances of a pessimist. Mr. 
Osborn also gives his own version of Eng- 
land’s troubles: 


The Dean does not specifically point out that 
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England is suffering from one of its principal vir- 
tues, namely, its reverence for the customs, prac- 
tices and traditions of the past. ... When we 
couple with this . . . the fact that for the past two 
centuries the larger part of the youth of England, 
restive under this ancestral inhibition, has been 
populating the British colonies and America, leaving 
the motherland partly destitute of its innovators, 
its inventors, its revolutionists of manners and 
customs, we begin to understand why England has 
become like a great and beautiful museum of her 
own historic past. 


Mr. Osborn, too, points out the utter 
untruth of the accusation of decadence in 
the face of England’s conduct during the 
war, in the face of the recent general strike. 
It is at the door of conservatism that Mr. 
Osborn lays the responsibility for lack of 
progress. Far from an exaggerated condi- 
tion of class warfare, he sees the gradual 
“democratization” of the wartime and the 
post-wartime period making of present-day 
England a true republic. 





Just as Religious as We Used To Be 


- CONTRADICTION of the statements 
often heard to-day which would indicate 
that church attendance, prayer, even belief 
in God, are on the wane in the United States, 
are the results of a nation-wide religious 
census made with the assistance of two 
hundred newspapers in as many cities. 
About 125,000 persons responded, and cer- 
tainly according to this number, short skirts, 
prohibition, the movies and jazz have not 
made us the irreligious nation for which 
they are commonly blamed. 

In the New York World for December 27, 
Charles Stelzle, director of the census, 
summarizes the findings. Since 1800, the 
earliest date for which such record exists, 
church membership has markedly increased. 
For example, in 1800 (a time of marked 
indifference to religion), Protestant Church 
members numbered 7 per cent. of the 
population, in 1850, 15 per cent., in 1880, 
20 per cent., in 1900, 24 per cent., in 1925, 
approximately 26 per cent. To-day the 
total church membership in the United 
States numbers about 43 per cent. of the 
total population. 

The questionnaire was prepared by a 
commission of one hundred prominent 
clergymen of various denominations for 
the Church Advertising Department of the 
International Advertising Association. The 
questions and the replies are as follows: 


QUESTION “Ves”? No 
1. Do you believe in God?..... 91% 9% 
2. Do you believe in immortal- 
MOY Cate deer iae Mtoe opel etes «. ahare &8 12 
3. Do you believe in prayer as 
a means of personal rela- 
88 12 


. Do you regard the Bible as 
inspired in a sense that no 
other literature could be 


un 


said to beinspired?........ 85 15 
6. Are you an active member of 

any Church’... os: 6. <: 77 3 
7. Do you regularly attend any 

religious services?........ 76 24 


8. Would you be willing to have 
your family grow up in a 
community in which there 


9. Do you regularly have “‘fam- 
ily worship” in your homes? 
. Were you brought up in a 


11. Do you send your children to 
any school of religious in- 


12. Do you think that religion in 
some form is a necessary 
element of life for the in- 
dividual and for the com- 


MAWPEY Pos eresc.des a, 3 cera Oe oa, tas 87 13 


Before the balloting, all sorts of prophec¢s F 


were made as to the results. Church 
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people insisted that the voters would mainly 
consist of Philistines who would take this 
opportunity to express their feelings; non- 
church people declared that the church was 
so well-organized it could easily monopolize 
the voting; many held that whatever the 
results, it would still be true that ‘‘ moderns” 
had given up their belief in religion. Yet 
the results are singularly representative, in 
spite of the relatively small number. 
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It is a striking fact, says Mr. Stelzle, that 
the churches have not been able to reach 
this strong general interest, It proves that 
in our great cities there is a large oppor- 
tunity for the church to demonstrate its 
value. Moreover, it shows that religion 
in America is on the whole conservative: 
the people are not bothered very much by 
the doubts of the “high brows.”” When it 
comes to religion they are old-fashioned. 


Mountain Sixteen 

All New and Mid- Chief New 

Cities Southern England Central Pacific Allantic Cities York 
Belicf in Gode....2. 2604. cae QI 04 93 2 Or 89 89 73 
Belief in Immortality....... 88 Q2 89 89 86 84 86 64 
Belief tn Prayer... 5. ..2.... 88 go 89 &9 86 85 84 63 
Divinity of Jesus.......... 85 88 85 85 82 83 82 61 
Inspiration of Bible........ 85 88 80 86 82 80 81 57 
Member of Church........ 77 81 75 77 70 76 73 51 
Church Attendant......... 76 81 75 75 67 73 72 50 
Churchless Community.. . 13 8 14 12 19 16 16 36 
Family Worship... ....... 2 41 3 43 44 39 39 28 
Raised in Religious Home... 87 Q2 87 79 86 go 89 89 
Children in Religious School. 72 75 77 71 63 71 69 53 
Religion Necessary Element.. 87 93 93 89 89 89 86 74 


PERCENTAGE OF “YES” VOTES IN NATION-WIDE RELIGIOUS POLL 





A Use for Leisure 


HE first prize in a recent contest for 

a manuscript on the use of leisure, con- 
ducted by the Harmon Foundation and the 
Survey (New York), was awarded to Irene 
Mott, the daughter of John R. Mott of the 
Y. M. C. A., with an account published in 
the Survey of some of her experiences as 
a health missionary in a low caste Indian 
village. 

Miss Mott was the pioneer welfare worker 
in villages inhabited by the workers of the 
Empress Cotton Mills in Nagpur. She 
found it almost impossible to make the 
women attend classes and clinics, but she 
soon determined the cause. The women, 
mostly of the lowest Indian castes, worked 
unbelievably hard, were allowed almost no 
relaxation, and had few pleasures. Miss 
Mott found them eager to attend sewing 
classes when she told stories throughout the 
period ; she had no difficulty in organizing 
a girl scout group, where simple rules of 
health were taught by means of games. But 
even elaborate prizes failed to bring out 
more than a handful of women to a series 
of hygiene talks. A group originally of 
fifty had dwindled to thirty and the thirty 
to fifteen when chance intervened and saved 
the day. Miss Mott tells us: 


A group of Girl Scouts were accustomed to meet 
in one school. building before the women’s lecture 
began. Upon this particular day there had been 
tardiness and the women assembled in time to see 
the girls playing their last game, a singing one they 
were very fond of in which they acted out the day’s 
activities plentifully interspersed with the habits 
necessary to health: deep breathing, tooth-brushing, 
hand-washing and so forth. The older women 
looked on and were surprisingly delighted. They 
beat time with their hands and feet; they sang the 
chorus; they laughed unrestrainedly, a thing I had 
seldom seen. 


They promised that if they could play 
games when the lectures were over, they 
would attend regularly. An Indian girl is 
not supposed to run and jump after she is 
nine or ten years old because her husband 
considers it unseemly, but the school build- 
ing was private and husbands need never 
know. 

They played native games, relics of old 
tribal dances, all very energetic and difficult. 
They were taught Blind Man’s Buff and 
Three Deep and innumerable other games 
from the west. From that time on not one 
of the women missed a lecture. The results 
were more far reaching than that, however: 

The games filled a very real need in the lives of 


drudgery and hardship the women lead, and while 
furnishing the incentive for attendance gave rhyth- 
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mical exercise and recreation in the truest sense. 
T was delichted and surprised to see their influence 
in other lines toward the type of community educa- 
tion for which I longed. One of our most baffling 
problems had been that of caste intolerance. All 
of the women in this village came from very low 
castes and I had learned from sad experience that 
the lower the caste the more finely drawn and rigidly 
adhered to are the differences between them. 

But the spirit of play and of festivity did away 
with this for the time being and the different castes 
forgot themselves and played together, learning 
tolerance as a by-product. 

After this we proceeded to a more daring exploit, 
a health drama, acted by the women who had been 
listening to our talks on baby care and general 
hygiene. A very simple plot was chosen: that of 
a good family and a bad family who lived side by 
side with all the lurid details of the consequences 
which followed hard upon sanitary and unsanitary 
methods of living left entirely unexpurgated. Every- 
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one enjoyed this, the participants as well as the 
general village public who looked on, made remarks, 
and asked questions. In the end we took photo- 
graphs which we made up into lantern slides that 
the play’s influence might extend farther. 


Miss Mott concludes that if through the 
right kind of recreation the personal re- 
sources of these women can be developed 
to enable them to make better use of their 
leisure time, if their hopelessly resigned 
attitude can be shaken, and principles of 
cleanliness and hygiene instilled, not only 
better health conditions in the homes and 
villages should be the result, but a better 
social life. And if the only way to do all this 
is by giving the women some real enjoyment, 
so much the better. 





The Great Man Versus Social Forces 


_ hero-worshiping American public 
are told in the scientific quarterly 
Social Forces (Baltimore) that civilization 
and culture would in all probability have 
advanced as far and in the same way with- 
out any great men. The discovery of the 
calculus was not dependent upon Newton, 
for had Newton died, Leibnitz would have 
discovered it, the author of this article, 
William Fielding Ogburn, tells us. Heredity 
and cultural conditions make of these great 
men what they are. 


The original material of heredity is subjected to 
what the scientists call the learning process .. . 
personalities are thus formed and become fairly 
fixed by the time adult life is reached. . . . 

What great achievements these organized per- 
sonalities may make depends upon two cultural 
situations. First are the opportunities arising from 
the existence of cultural elements or materials favor- 
able for making great achievements. 


At one time the material exists for 
inventing the automobile, at another time 
not. The second cultural situation is the 
social valuation of the group—artistic, 
religious or commercial enterprise may be 
held in greatest esteem, and will be found to 
flourish accordingly. 

The interesting fact that any number of 
inventions have been claimed by two or 
more men working independenily and 
without knowledge of the other’s work is 
held to indicate the relative unimporiance 
of great men in cultural development. 
Another relatively great réle of culture com- 
monly overlooked in popular thought re- 


garding inventions is the essential depend- 
ence of a particular invention on_ the 
existence of other inventions. ‘Our devo- 
tion to hero-worship obscures the fact,”’ says 
Mr. Ogburn. 

A third social factor which directs the 
mental ability to the cultural materials out 
of which the invention is made is the 
necessity or desire for such an invention. 
The steam engine was greatly desired during 
the eighteenth century and much effort was 
employed by a series of men in its achieve- 
ment. In the United States research in 
commerce is socially valued and develop- 
ment is occurring more rapidly there than 
in other fields. 

In the case of great leadership in social 
movements, such as Lincoln’s part in the 
abolition of slavery—too little estimation is 

sually given to the importance of existing 
cultural elements in the social situation. 
The lack or presence of great ability is 
customarily judged the important factor. 
It is probably, however, truer not to 
attribute the failures to escape the evils of 
reconstruction after great wars to absence 
of great men but to absence of necessary 
elements in the social conditions. 

Yet men do influence the times, and they 
do so because all cultural changes must 
occur through the medium of human beings. 
Men iniluence their times and _ posterity 
through their work, only. Great men thus 
appear as media in a social process, and 
what they accomplish is largely determined 
by social factors. 


_—— 
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Recent Scientific Progress 


URING the twenty-five years in which 
Nobel Prizes have been awarded 
much meaning and prestige has become 
attached to the honor, and perhaps particu- 
larly in the scientific world the award marks 
undoubted contribution to civilization. The 
names of the winners for the years 1925 and 
1926 in the fields of chemistry and physics 
were recently announced. Dr. The Sved- 
berg, winner of the 1926 chemistry prize, 
has conducted many valuable experiments 
at the University of Upsala, Sweden, in the 
realm of colloid chemistry. For the previ- 
ous year, Professor R. Zsigmondy of the 
University of Géttingen, Germany, received 
the recognition for the development of the 
ultra-microscope. 

Professor Jean Baptiste Perrin of the 
Sorbonne, Paris, was the winner of the 1926 
physics prize for his work on the Brownian 
movement (the name given to the rapid 
oscillatory motion of minute particles 
suspended in liquids). He has also contrib- 
uted some significant facts to our knowl- 
edge of the effect of light on chemical reac- 
tions. The 1925 physics prize was divided 
between Dr. James Franck and Dr. Gustav 
Hertz, who, while working together at the 
University of Berlin, discovered the first 
proof for the quantum theory. This is the 
theory which, unscientifically speaking, holds 
that light and other forms of radiation do 
not move in continuous waves, but in small 
bundles, or “‘quanta”’ of energy. 

In Current History for January, the 
science editor, Mr. Watson Davis, enumer- 
ates several of the most interesting accom- 
plishments and preoccupations of science. 
One venture in the general field of psy- 
chology is the recent experiment showing 
that a person cannot be judged by his looks. 
Under the supervision of Dr. Stuart A. Rice, 
psychologist at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 285 Dartmouth students attempted 
to select from photographs of nine persons 
which one was the Senator, the labor-leader, 
the manufacturer, the bootlegger, and so on, 
which they were told were represented. 
Senator Pepper, whose picture was one of 
the nine, was identified as labor-leader, 
Bolshevik, financier editor-politician and 
manufacturer, and only a few times as 
Senator. Krassin, the Soviet envoy, re- 
ceived an overwhelming number of identifi- 
Cations as a Senator. Dr. Rice concludes 


that, as is often the case in selecting em- 
ployees, photographs should not be the sole 
basis for decision. 


The Next Solar Eclipse 


A total eclipse of the sun will be visible 
for half a minute early on the morning of 
June 29, 1927, in Norway, and only less well 
in England. A veteran of six solar eclipses, 
Dr. S. A. Mitchell of the University of Vir- 
ginia, will conduct an expedition for the 
purpose of obtaining a photograph of the 
flash spectrum. From Chicago comes the 
announcement that Dr. A. A. Michelson has 
at last accurately determined the speed of 
light as 186,284 miles per second. 


Egypt’s Ancient Temples in Danger 


Dr. James A. Breasted announces that, 
long as Egypt’s temples have endured, those 
along the Nile are in such condition that the 
inscriptions may be lost forever unless exact 
records of them are soon made. This can be 
done by making photographs of each section 
of relief or inscription. Work is now being 
carried on at the Temple at Luxor, and it is 
estimated that to complete and publish the 
records of this temple will take at least two 
or three more years. To have permanent 
forms of all the valuable inscriptions and 
reliefs so far excavated will be the work of 
several generations. 


American Potash Deposits 


Of more general interest than the fore- 
going is the advice that potash deposits simi- 
lar to the famous Stassfurt fields in Germany 
have been discovered in the southeastern 
corner of New Mexico. This means that 
America now possesses the wherewithal for 
the manufacture of her own fertilizers. This 
is not merely a lucky strike. Government 
geologists have long been on the hunt 
through this region, following certain indica- 
tions contained in samples brought up in oil 
well drills. Recently Congress appropriated 
sufficient money to carry on the search. The 
new potash field, the extent of which is little 
known, is distributed over an area at least 
three hundred miles by one hundred and 
fifty miles in area in eastern New Mexico 
and the Texas panhandle. It is well served 
by two railroads and is comparatively acces- 
sible by water via Galveston and Mississippi 
River ports. 
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Gnats and Camels, Newspaper Fare 


HY, asks Earnest Elmo Calkins in 
the January Adlantic Monthly (Boston), 
writing forcefully on the anomaly of paid 
advertising and free publicity in the news- 
papers, did the newspapers in their pro- 
tracted obituary notices carefully omit the 
fact that Lord Leverhulme was the manu- 
facturer of Sunlight, Lux, Lifebuoy, Rinso 
and other products, and shortly after devote 
long write-ups to the exhibit of his furni- 
ture, books and pictures which were 
brought to America to be sold, and were 
sold at an auction where, public interest 
having been aroused, fabulous prices were 
realized? It is a difficult matter seemingly 
to determine where legitimate news ends 
and publicity begins. Why should some 
articles of sale be confined to paid adver- 
tisements and others be given free publicity? 
Following the sale of the Dodge Brothers 
Motor Company last year, reported by the 
newspapers with liberal space, the bankers 
who bought the stock immediately put it 
on the market, where it was promptly 
absorbed by the investing public. ‘‘Ap- 
parently it occurred to none of the news- 
papers which commented so naively on the 
popularity of motor securities that it was 
the advertising they gave so generously 
to this particular issue which created such a 
ready market,” says Mr. Calkins. 

Mr. Calkins’s most startling example of 
free publicity has to do with the recent 
great prize fight at Philadelphia, to which 
150,000 people paid $2,000,000 for admission. 
The fight was promoted by Mr. Tex 
Rickard as a purely business affair. The 
winner and the loser received $900,000 
between them and Rickard’s share was 
$500,000. Yet not one cent, as far as the 
author knows, was spent for publicity. 
The newspapers did it all, although Mr. 
Rickard has nowhere acknowledged the 
gratitude he should rightly feel. It is es- 
timated, says Mr. Calkins, that $2,000,000 
would not have bought as much, nor as 
effective advertising as was freely donated. 
The justification of the newspapers is that 
it was a matter of public interest; it was 
news. Yet it was primarily a private 
commercial enterprise. The promoters of 
the Sesquicentennial must have realized 
wistfully, the author comments, that even 
a portion of the free advertising poured 
forth for Mr. Rickard would have made 


their fair a success. The masses of the 
public were not overwhelmingly interested 
in the fight—at first. They were sold it, 
as millions of customers have been sold 
othercommodities by newspaper advertising, 
The newspapers themselves do not seem 
to know this. Or at least they are debarred 
from admitting it by their ethical pose to- 
wards free advertising. 

The newspaper is a business which sells 
only one product at a profit, and that is 
space. Actually it sells two products; 
newspapers to readers and space to ad- 
vertisers, but advertising has become the 
only source of profit, and circulation is 
coveted largely for the purpose of selling it 
to the advertiser. The effort to secure cir- 
culation in order to secure advertising has 
led to changes in the character of the news. 
Feature after feature has been added solely 
to sell the paper to Mr. Mencken’s largest 
groups, Boobs and Yokels. Real news is 
more and more subordinated to that in 
which “the public is supposed, rightly or 
wrongly, to be profoundly interested.” 

Another far too large volume of free pub- 
licity cannot forgivingly be called accidental. 
This is the ‘‘release,”’ the news story run 
at the request of business houses, corpora- 
tions, benevolent societies, theatrical or- 
ganizations, often handled through a pub- 
licity agent, or as he prefers to be called, 
a public relations counsel. Much of what is 
printed is news; it is far more honest 
than the efforts of the old-time press agent 
who engineered the theft of an actress’ 
jewels, but it is nevertheless free advertising. 
The “primary and initial purpose (of the 
publicity agent) was to edit the pro- 
nunciamentos which the corporation (or 
any of his clients) issued to the newspapers 
of the country in such a way that they 
would be palatable to the news editor.” 
But it has gone much farther . . . As Ivy 
Lee, perhaps the greatest of these, puts it, 
“it is his business to advise his clients to 
such courses of action as will produce live 
news, and then, of course, see that no 
newspaper misses the news.’ 

Yeta newspaper’ s value as an advertising 
medium is directly in proportion to the 
conscientiousness with which he discrim- 
nates between news and advertising. . 

“The object of playing up certain phases 
of the news is to secure more readers— 
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making circulation, and circulation increas- 
ing advertising profits.” 

Mr. Calkins returns to the anomaly and 
the difficulties of avoiding it. If the news- 
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papers have made thousands of dollars for 
Gertrude Ederle, were they, or were they 
not simply featuring legitimate news of the 
kind that people want? 





For More Private Divorce 


HE growing acuteness of the public 

conscience is held responsible for the 
Law Reports Bill recently passed in Great 
Britain which prohibits lengthy reports of 
divorce trials. The bill, which would seem 
to be one as welcome in the United States 
as in Great Britain, has been as a whole 
favorably received by the press. The Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle writes: 


The bill is in form restraining, but in effect liber- 
ating; for it gives to the popular press a freedom of 
abstention which the bondage of competition has 
debarred individual newspapers from exercising 
for themselves. 


Under the bill the chief types of matri- 
monial proceedings in the law courts will be 
publicly published only in a highly ab- 
breviated form which will preclude the 
detailed write-up that can alone make these 
reports offensive. ‘The Chronicle continues: 
“The reform lies as obviously in the line of 
progress as the abolition of public exe- 


cutions, or of the cage-shows which so long 
disgraced our asylums... .” And the 
Sunday Times (London) says: ‘What 
seems Clear is that the bill fairly accurately 
reflects general opinion in the country .. . 
the fact is a striking commentary on the 
growing acuteness of the public conscience.” 
The Times continues: 


In acknowledging the excellent intentions of the 
bill, it would be wrong not to indicate its possible 
dangers. . . . It would be a mistake, for example, 
to underestimate the restraining influence which is 
exerted on men and women by the prospect of pub- 
licity. Moreover, the uses of what is popularly 
called the limelight of the press in detecting and pre- 
venting collusion has been officially acknowledged 
: The free discretion of journalism is a tre- 
mendous national asset, which should never be 
tampered with lightly. 


The Manchester Guardian says: 


We may be satisfied to have blocked one channel 
of evil communications, and it will be time to con- 
sider ways of blocking the others when we know 
more precisely where the quarry will flee next. 





War Debts and Public Education 


N THE first issue of a quarterly entitled 

Oriens, the Oriental Review, its editor, 
Dr. S. Schiffer, writes as follows: Europe, 
suffering the consequences of the World 
War, is unable not only to further science 
and education, but to devote to it sufficient 
funds to supply the barest necessities. 
Budgets for Public Instruction are being 
cut to the minimum, and below. In many 
cases, the number of schools has been de- 
creased, although the number of pupils has 
grown larger. The number of parents able 
to send their sons to the universities has 
lessened, and public aid is more than ever 
Insufficient to provide free tuition for the 
increasing horde of young persons desiring 
special education. 

Modern science is the most elevated and 
glorious conquest of the human mind. 
P articularly is this branch of knowledge an 
American ‘tradition... . The men who 


direct her destinies will not wish to appear 
in history under the indictment of having 
contributed to the stagnation, the abasement 
and the decadence of science, and of edu- 
cation generally, in Europe. 

Dr. Schiffer continues with a suggestion: 
That a part, at least, of the war debts be 
consecrated to the great work of international 
education and peace. He believes that an 
“International Foundation of Public Edu- 
cation,” to be administered by the League 
of Nations, would be destined to safeguard 
the vital interests of Science, as well as to 
institute the appropriate and necessary 
reforms in primary and secondary education 
already planned by the League of Nations 
Committee for Intellectual Coéperation, 
which, lacking means, has hitherto been 
forced to content itself with recommen- 
dations based on the results of valuable 
investigations, 
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The Irish Free State in 1926 














© Keystone View Co. 
WILLIAM T. COSGRAVE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
IRISH FREE STATE 


T IS now five years since the treaty which 
put an end to the seven-hundred-year- 
long attempt of Great Britain to administer 
Ireland in accordance with English ideas, 
and placed responsibility for the peace, 
order and good government of the country 


actually upon Irish shoulders. In the 
Contemporary Review (London) for January, 
an Irish economist, Hugh A. Law, reviews 
the accomplishments of the five-year period. 
“To most of us the change of régime has 
made surprisingly little difference in the 
tenor of our lives” he says. ‘‘We sow 
and (weather permitting) we reap. We 
speak, and sometimes listen, to one another. 
We grumble at the taxes. We are occasion- 
ally aroused to take an interest in political 
issues, but ...in every country the 
politician is constantly forgetting how 
fitful is the attention which most of his 
fellow citizens can be got to lend to matters 
which seem to him, perhaps are, of supreme 
importance.” 

Yet the national outlook has changed. 
The wickedness of England or of Sinn Fein 
Ireland no longer concerns people; Mr. de 


Valera has long ceased to count as a serious 
force in Irish public affairs. The national 
questions are purely economic ones, or have 
to do with the smooth working of the 
Administrative machine rather than with 
attempts to change it. The issue of Free 
Trade versus Protection looms prominently 
on the horizon. The farmers, in so far as 
one can judge of people generally silent and 
unorganized, are opposed to further pro- 
tectionist measures, as they buy their 
machinery and feeding stuffs in Ireland 
and sell their produce abroad, while the 
small industrials are clamoring for more 
protection, each for his own industry, with 
no appreciation of the dangers involved. 

Mr. Law looks forward to the springing up 
of new industries as the result of the Shannon 
Electricity Scheme, for which huge exea- 
vations are now under way. A new spirit 
of willingness to learn and codperate with 
foreigners is manifest. There are German 
engineers on the Shannon, Belgian and 
Czecho-Slovak beet growers at Carlow, 
French street-cleaners in Dublin, and 
English meat-packers at Waterford, not to 
speak of Mr. Ford’s long-established fac- 
tory at Cork. Distinguished strangers are 
also members of Banking Commissions and 
Education Boards. 

The exports of the Irish Free State consist 
all but a negligible fraction of farm produce, 
and a chief concern of the government is 
therefore the protection and improvement 
of the countryside. About 97 per cent. of 
Irish exports go to Great Britain, and no 
less than 81 per cent. of the goods imported 
by Ireland comes from Great Britain. 
These are facts not realized by many who 
think of the two countries as completely 
severed. 

A financial statement given by Mr. Law 
indicates a reasonably secure and even 
prosperous state of affairs, with a relatively 
small debt. The burden of taxation re 
mains severe. The rate is similar to Great 
Britain’s, and while trade remains bad and 
tillage and livestock fairly unremunerativé, 
no remedy seems in view, for public é 
penditure cannot readily be reduced. The 
one apparent item of extravagance, the 
army, remains a necessity until fear of civil 
disturbances, such as the recent attack upo 
the police barracks, ceases. Mr. Law col 
cludes as follows: 

































President Cosgrave’s Government holds its own, 
if only—though there are other and better reasons— 
because no alternative is yet in sight. Neither the 
Farmer’s Union nor the Labor party is, or seems like- 
ly yet to grow, strong enough. The group of High 
Protectionists has covered itself with ridicule... . 

Moreover, the declarations of the Imperial Con- 
ference, while perhaps adding nothing to the powers 
of the Dominions, have for the first time revealed 
quite clearly to ordinary people what these powers 
are, and have, in our own special instance, splen- 
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didly vindicated the wisdom of those who supported 
the treaty arrangements of 1921... . 

All things considered, retrospect over the past 
twelve months gives good. hope for the future. 
And if, for the moment, politics has a smaller share 
in our thoughts—well, perhaps in the past the 
share was abnormally large, though, indeed, much 
of our former activity was concerned ultimately with 
economics. We are much what we always were. 
But now we have something better to do than bite 
thumbs at our neighbors. 





HE influence of the World War, with 

its immediate political and_ social 
results, has caused a profound change in 
international commerce. A spirit of eco- 
nomic nationalism has been aroused which 
manifests itself in high tariff barriers and 
attempts at economic self-sufficiency, while 
at the same time the heavy financial obliga- 
tions of the war can only be met by facilitat- 
ing commercial intercourse. This incon- 
sistent situation is described as an impor- 
tant factor in the merchant marine problem 
of this and, to some extent, other countries 
by Mr. Abraham Berglund in the Journal of 
Political Economy, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

A not inconsiderable item in the trade 
balances of nations is that comprising 
charges for the services of transportation, 
Mr. Berglund reminds us. The general 
effect of the war upon the world’s mer- 
chant marine is also not generally con- 
sidered, he continues. In 1914, the world’s 
merchant marine as recorded in Lloyd’s 





Our Merchant Marine Problem 


“Register of Shipping” comprised 30,836 
vessels with a combined tonnage of 49,- 
089,552. British ships, including the Do- 
minions’, were 11,328 in number with a 
tonnage of 21,045,049. Those of the 
United States, including 610 Great Lakes 
steamers, totalled 3,100 with a total ton- 
nage of 5,323,048. Germany followed with 
2,388 ships with a tonnage exceeding that of 
the United States by 100,000. Norway, 
next, had an almost equal number of ships 
as Germany, with a tonnage total of only 
2,504,722. France, Japan, Italy and Swe- 
den follow closely. This means that before 
the war about 4o per cent. of the world’s 
mercantile tonnage belonged to Great 
Britain. Next most important was Ger- 
many, with the United States third, al- 
though the greater part of the fleet was 
confined to inland (including coastwise) 
transportation. By German submarine 
destruction, wartime building efforts and 
the transfer of the greater part of the 
German fleet at the close of the war, the 
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A GREAT FLEET OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED STEEL MERCHANT SHIPS IN THE UPPER HUDSON 
RIVER, WHERE THEY HAVE RIDDEN AT ANCHOR FOR MORE THAN FIVE YEARS 
were no cargoes for these surplus vessels, and hundreds like them, so they were laid up after the war. Mr. 


enry Ford bought 30 from this fleet, 109 from the fleet in the James River near Norfolk, and 60 at other ports, for 
about $8,500 per vessel, and demolished them for their engines, boilers, and scrap metal) 
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situation has materially changed. The 
distribution of vessel tonnage in 1925 is as 
follows: Great Britain and Dominions, 
22,222,198 tons; United States (seagoing 
and Great Lakes), 15,313,552 tons; Japan, 
3,919,807 tons; France, 3,511,984 tons; 
Germany, 3,073,713 tons; Italy, 3,028,661 
tons. Norway, Holland, Sweden, Spain 
and Denmark have ships with total ton- 
nages from two and a half millions to a 
little over one million. This makes the 
total tonnage of the world merchant 
marine 64,641,418, or more than fifteen 
million tons greater than that of eleven 
years ago. 

The chief changes in order of precedence 
are the astonishing increase in American 
gross tonnage, the displacement of Germany 
by Japan and France, and the increase in 
the Japanese merchant marine as the result 
of a well-defined ship-building policy. The 
American development, while partly due to 
transfer of German ships after the war and 
to earlier transfers from other countries, 
and from inland service to foreign service, 
was also mainly a matter of ship-building 
activity. 

A fact worth noting is the increase in the 
German merchant fleet during the years 
1920-1925. Following the war, German 
tonnage was reduced to 672,671, or one- 
eighth of what it had been before the war. 
In five years it increased to more than 
3,000,000 tons. 
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With regard to America’s merchant ma- 
rine, Mr. Berglund says: 


The most phenomenal development caused by the 
effort to replace the destroyed tonnage and the mer- 
cantile shipping requisitioned for purely war purposes 
took place in the United States. In proportion to 
her industrial and commercial prominence our 
country, in the pre-war period, had a small merchant 
fleet, and the tonnage engaged in foreign trade was 
relatively insignificant. During the decade im- 
mediately preceding the outbreak of the world-war 
about 90 per cent. of our exports and imports were 
carried in vessels flying foreign flags. The first 
effect of the war was a great reduction in vessel 
space available for the carriage of our foreign traffic, 
followed by an increasing demand on the part of 
the belligerent powers for American products. 
But before the close of 1916 supplies destined for 
Europe were accumulating at Atlantic seaports 
and could not be shipped across the Atlantic because 
of the lack of adequate vessel space. Much of the 
trade with South America and the Orient was in- 
terrupted for the same reason. The situation 
called for the adoption of a shipping policy having 
in view the immediate development of an American 
merchant marine capable of handling a much larger 
proportion of our foreign trade than heretofore. 


Mr. Berglund indicates that as a creditor 
nation, we can not increase our exports and 
reduce our imports, insist on payment of 
the foreign debt, and, further, insist that 
the proportion of foreign trade carried in 
American vessels shall not decline. ‘We 
are striving in the main to be exporters of 
merchandise and services without any 
apparent appreciation of the impossibility 
of attaining such an end. 

Mr. Berglund here outlines the disastrous 
effects of our high tariff policy upon foreign 
trade and upon our own merchant marine. 


It is impossible statistically to show the amount 
of trade dislocation produced by artificial trade 
barriers, or to prove that a change in commercial 
policy would materially reduce transportation costs 
and call into service our large ‘“‘laid up” tonnage. 
It is obvious, however, that our shipping can not be 
developed by one policy taking the form of subsidies, 
tariff discriminations in behalf of freight carried in 
American. bottoms, or other similar legislative 
favors, coupled with another severely limiting the 
amount of traffic to be hauled. Neither can a ship- 
ping policy succeed which stands unrelated to those 
influences which determine international trade 
balances. . . . If a country assumes the réle of 
creditor and aspires to do a large part of the carrying 
trade of the world—in other words, to export cap- 
italistic and transportation services—it must in- 
evitably receive in payment imports in the form of 
merchandise or other services, and in amounts suf- 
ficient practically to offset the export surplus. If, 
on the other hand, it is deemed advisable to limit 
our imports of merchandise and preserve our so- 
called “favorable balance of trade,” or surplus of 
exported over imported merchandise, we shall be 
obliged to sacrifice much of our claims as a creditor 
nation and probably return to something like our 
pre-war status in matter of shipping. 
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What State Highways Can Do 


URING the last five years $125,000,- 

ooo worth of State highways have 
been built throughout the State-of North 
Carolina, and during the same period, so 
Mr. Frank Page, chairman of the North 
Carolina State Highway Commission, tells 
us in Public Roads, a journal of highway 
research published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the State has probably 
made greater progress agriculturally, in- 
dustrially, and socially, than any other in 
the union in a similar period of time. 

Mr. Page presents an amazing array of 
statistics to support his statements. The 
number of farms in the State has been in- 
creased by 13,000 when the number of 
farms for the country as a whole has fallen 
off. Rural schools have been built at a 
cost of $35,000,000 to which the children 
are brought by 2,000 buses operating 
largely on the new roads. Forty codpera- 
tive farm-marketing associations have come 
into being, and by means of the roads 
making accessible the trunk line railways 
and the main waterways, hundreds of car- 
loads of poultry, eggs, fruit and vegetables 
never shipped out of the region before have 
been sent all over the country. Roadside 
and city markets have stimulated the pro- 
duction of truck produce along with the 
tobacco or cotton crops. The women of the 
farm are usually in charge of these, and 
they invest the money thus earned in 
conveniences for their homes, for clothes 
and other things which indicate a higher 
standard of living. Certain lost provinces, 
inaccessible by highway, to which the most 
roundabout journeys through neighboring 
States had formerly to be 


the furniture factories, cotton for the cotton 
mills, and tobacco for the great Durham 
and Winston-Salem factories can now be 
far more expeditiously and cheaply shipped 
from rural sections to the cities. 

Mr. Page gives in detail the facts of in- 
crease in number of crops, due to the new 
practicability of trucking; of the new in- 
terest in dairying which he traces directly 
to the highway improvement. An increase 
of 250 per cent. in the amount of milk now 
trucked to the cities of the State is fre- 
quent. Seven milk plants have been es- 
tablished since 1921. Cucumbers, peaches, 
strawberries and potatoes are shipped out 
of the State in quantities nearly four times 
as great as those of five years ago. The 
over-production of cotton and its attend- 
ant evils are only to be met by more 
diversification of crops, agricultural ex- 
perts have informed the South. In 
North Carolina, aided by the roads to a 
surprising extent, such varied farming is 
well under way. 

Motor registration shows an increase of 
265 per cent. over 1920. The year-round 
resorts, such as Pinehurst and Asheville; 
have been directly benefited by increased 
accessibility, greater scope of amuse- 
ment for visitors, and reduced running 
expenses. 

Buses have taken over the business of 
many local railroad branches which were 
both circuitous and unprofitable. Far from 
harming the railroads, the better tributary 
roads have done much to increase traveling 
and as has already been stated, freight 
tonnage has increased manyfold. 





taken, have been recov- 
ered. 

The money for the high- 
ways does not come from 
a direct property tax but 
results from bonds, motor 
registration fees, and gas 
taxes. North Carolina 
is predominantly agricul- 
tural, and the manufactur- 
ing centered in the Pied- 
mont section around 
Durham, Greensboro, 
Charlotte, and Raleigh is 














dependent upon the agri- 
cultural region; lumber for 


ON THE CHARLOTTE-STATESVILLE HIGHWAY 
(Forty-four miles long; a typical North Carolina hard-surfaced road) 
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The Unnatural History of the Clothes Moth 


HAKESPEARE tells us that “All the 

wool that Penelope spun in Ulysses’ 
absence did but fill Ithaca full of moths,” 
and it would be much the same to-day. 
In the Scientific Monthly for January 
Professor Harold Sellers Colton tells us of 
some of his experiments to exterminate this 
old-time household pest, something about 
the home life of this species of moth, and his 
conclusion as to the only way one can be 
even reasonably sure to escape. 

The word moth probably came from the 
same root as mouth, and means something 
that devours. Since Biblical days many 
fantastic and apparently unsatisfactory 
methods of defense have been used. Since 
the days of Réaumur (1730) the modern 
moth-housekeeper has not progressed much: 
twice a year the French housewife beat 
and brushed the hangings and clothes, and 
stored them in boxes with pine cones. 

As far as we know, Réaumur, French 
physicist, about whom an article appeared in 
the REVIEW oF REvieEws for October, was 
the first serious experimenter. He has 
written two memoirs on the clothes moth, 
in which, after a study of their life and 
habits, he concludes that, as they are never 
found on the backs of sheep, greasiness and 
dirt will make material distasteful to them. 
He found that turpentine acts as a most 
effective poison, one drop killing all moths 


in twelve cubic inches of air, he states. 
We find to-day, however, that this method 
is only in a relatively tight container, and is 
of little practical use successful herefore. 
Yet as a repellent, it has value, as have 
camphor and napthalene. 

Of the habits of the web-weaving clothes 
moth, Professor Colton writes as follows: 
Little white eggs, three of which end to end, 
will hardly reach across the end of a pin, are 
laid by the female moth-fly under the loose 
hairs which cover woven yarn. At the end 
of seven days they hatch. The little white 
caterpillars with yellow heads are nearly 
microscopic in size and grow slowly. In 
summer three months, in winter, nine 
months intervene before the caterpillar is 
half an inch long and ready to transform 
himself into the winged form. When 
young the caterpillar does little damage, 
feeding only on loose hairs; as he grows 
larger he begins to eat holes in the goods. 
It is almost impossible to detect him, as he 
is semi-transparent, and the color of the 
cropped wool in the intestines renders him 
nearly the color of the goods on which he 
is feeding. The observant housekeeper 
is sure to spot him, however, by the little 
silken tunnel he builds from which he will 
emerge as the little yellow moth-fly. Once 
a moth-fly, the creature is entirely harm- 
less; it eats nothing, and after laying its 
eggs, dies. 

The clothes moth manufactures 











the drinking water which is essen- 
tial to its life from the hydrogen 
in the hair it eats, and the oxygen 
of respired air. When placed in 
the sun, or in a warm, dry climate, 
the moth soon dies for lack of this 
moisture. 

Bags of glazed muslin are the 
one sure protection, Mr. Colton 
tells us. Few cracks in boxes or 
trunks are small enough to keep 
moths out, nor is newspaper sure. 
Clothes which are shaken, brushed, 
or worn, at least once a month have 
little to fear from moths. Another 
method is to seal the trunk in 








TRANSLUCENT EGGS OF THE CLOTHES MOTH, GREATLY 


MAGNIFIED 


(Actually, three of these eggs laid end to end will extend across the 
head of a pin. When laid upon wool, the newly hatched caterpillars 


start to feed at once) 


which goods are to be stored with 
paraffine. This is done with a 
brush, on the inside. Only under 
such conditions will moths be pre- 
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vented from entering and camphor 
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fumes do their work efficiently. It is 
strongly to be recommended that the goods 
be placed in the paper bags or the trunks out 
of doors in the sunlight, preferably on a 
warm day. If the paper bags are placed in 
a paraffined trunk with a few ounces of 
crystalline tar camphor and left for ten 
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days, the strongest moth will be dead. In 
the author’s own home a delighted wife now 
stores away everything in two galvanized 
iron trunks, specially designed by the 
author with moth-proof lid cracks, charges 
them with two pounds of naphthalene 
flakes, and moths are unknown. 





Will Skirts 


VEN the king of Paris couturiers, M. 
Paul Poiret, who has “revolutionized 
the world of woman’s dress and released the 
pure lines of 
beauty’’—accord- 
ing to editorial 
comment in the 
Forum (New York) 
for which he has written 
an interesting prophecy— 
hesitates to name boldly the 
trend of fashion thirty years from 
now. What arbiter of the mode thirty 
years ago, busy pinching in waists, rounding 
out hips, fabricating tight bodices and gored 
skirts to trail in the dust, could foresee that 
to-day his customers would come stalking 
into his shop in skirts to the knee, waists 
of the vaguest location, heads with a mini- 
mum of hair, and hats as deep as sauce- 
pans? he asks. 

Yet M. Poiret does prophesy the coming 
of certain things: the permanence of bobbed 
hair, for example, and the prevalence of 
trousers of all sorts and kinds, long ones, 
baggy ones, transparent ones, short and 
rakish ones. ‘The masculine era which will 
introduce the style will go, but the essential 
change will remain feminized in a dozen 
ways which M. Poiret describes and his 
artist depicts for us. ‘One must keep 
reminding oneself that the most liberal 
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prognostication will be in the nature of an 
underestimate and that however mad one 
may think oneself, the styles will bemadder.” 
@ The American influence will 
be responsible for the change. 
French ideas of feminine 
charm will soften the rigid 
forms, will-make a shirt and 
trousers and a cropped head 
into as unmasculine and 
wholly charming an ensemble 
as the maiden dressed “pour 
le sport” whom we picture 
here. The Arcadian shep- 
herd, the oriental dancer and 
others may have their day, 
ending perhaps with the 
“proud and happy mother of 
1957,” illustrated in the For- 
um article, with scalloped 
trousers, sleeveless blouse and 
a hat like a’,gigantic saucer 
upside down. 

The keynote will be orig- 
inality, and to extend his 
sphere, the costumier will be 
aided by science with the 
creation of new fabrics, of 
wonderful dyeing and design- 
ing processes, which will ap- 
propriately clothe the women 
of a flamboyant age. 












American 


- HE desire to publish a periodical is 

inherent in the human heart, more 
especially in the American heart, where it 
burns like a steady flame,’’ commences 
Agnes Repplier in the Yale Review (New 
Haven) for .January. Miss Repplier re- 
minds us that thousands of magazines have 
perished in our literary past, and that hun- 
dreds appear on the news-stands one day to 





Magazines 


vanish the next. The news-stand array is 
a bewildering one: ‘“‘Somebody buys them, 
so somebody must be able to tell them 
apart,’’ Miss Repplier slyly remarks. For 
example, since the days when Godey’s 
Lady’s Book was the one prosperous and 
long-lived periodical for women (its pub- 
lisher, Mr. Louis A. Godey, was wont to 
speak of it reverently as “the Book”), 


















































A FASHION PLATE OF EIGHTY YEARS AGO OUT 
OF “‘GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK” 


dozens of magazines, all with identical 
female heads on the covers, now answer all 
feminine wants. 

Of Harper’s, Graham’s Magazine and the 
Knickerbocker, the three earliest names Miss 


; Repplier can recall, only Harper’s survives. 
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The Allantic Monthly appeared awe-inspir- 
ingly with Longfellow, Motley, Lowell, and 
Emerson among the contributors to the first 
number. 

“That was a good time to be a poet 
and a preacher,” says the author. “What 
were known as ‘poems of sentiment and 
reflection’ held the middle of the road.”’ 

In the early days of the North American 
Review it never exceeded three or four 
hundred copies an issue. It was a literary 
power and a financial failure. At about this 
time the serial was the most important 
means of drawing circulation. Four novels 
by Thackeray, three by Dickens, six by 
Trollope, George Eliot’s “Romola” and 
Charles Reade’s “Woman Hater” appeared 
in Harper’s, all elaborately illustrated with 
wood cuts. 

The first great success of Harper’s was 
John Stevens Cabot Abbott’s “Life of 
Napoleon,” pronounced by ‘no less able 
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a judge than Mark Twain to be his favorite 
work of fiction.” 

“The Civil War lent to American periodi- 
cals an impetus which was akin to the wider 
and deeper impetus lent by the World War 
to the literature of the world.” It was 
a particularly welcome trend, because it was 
a masculine one, at a time when magazine- 
dom was growing restive under the feminine 
thrall. 


For many years, the American magazine was 
expected to do its “boldest thinking along the safest 
lines.” As late as 1908, Mr. Alden, speaking ex 
cathedra, said that ‘‘ magazines intended for general 
circulation must of course exclude politics and theol- 
ogy.”’ Now politics and theology stand in the front 
ranks, and it is understood that readers do not 
excite themselves unduly over either. 


In the matter of uplift, and optimism, and 
complacency the magazines of to-day differ 
very little from those of a few decades ago, 
Miss Repplier continues. She notes one 
cheering thing, however, as she looks back 
over the past thirty years. Topics which 
the reader had reason to fear were going to 
last forever are gradually disappearing: 
nature studies, animal stories told with 
a lively air of vrai-semblance, and stories of 
small children have shrunk to endurable 
proportions. Miss Repplier classifies the 
American periodicals of to-day: 


The journalistic magazines that “‘tap the reser- 
voirs of special knowledge, and spray it acceptably 
upon the public,” the semi-scientific magazines 
that aim at making hard things easy, the serious 
weeklies that open a wide field for the discussion 
of world news, are important factors in the educa- 
tional currents of America. . . 

The periodical of revolt is comparatively new. It 
is more popular than its conservative neighbor 
because it is more amusing. Its appeal is to the 
inborn irreverence of Americans, as well as to an 
underlying sense of fair play. There is no lack of 
grist for its mill. The earth is a bad little planet, 
and complaints are always in order. . . . 

The conservative element in radical magazines 
has a refreshing quality which cover-to-cover con- 
servatism seldom conveys. We grow tired of being 
edified, and we grow tired of being shocked. ... 
After wrestling in the Dial with a lyric like this: 


What are black 4 AMs after all but black 
4 AMs like anything else: a tree, 
a fork, a leaf, a pane of glass—? 

And all there is is won— 


we are ready to read even a simple nature poem on 
“The Weed in the Wall.” After “Vanity Fair” 
has scoffed its fill at partly important things, it 
becomes serious enough when discussing a wholly 
important thing, like ‘‘The Decay of Gastronomy 
in America.” This is, indeed, a subject at which 
no one is light-hearted enough to laugh. 


Excessively popular are the cheap story- 
telling magazine which flourishes on sex and 
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adventure, and the magazine which is run 
in the interests of its advertisements, in 
which a narrow trail is blazed in an adver- 
tising wilderness along which the enterpris- 
ing reader makes his way. 


The serious magazines and reviews have changed 
in form and substance during the course of their 
well-spent lives. When we read a very long and 
very good poem of Amy Lowell’s in The North 
American Review, or see a bunch of clever drawings 
in The Forum, we realize that these periodicals have 
consciously widened their fields, and stand ready 
to embrace the unexpected. .. . 
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Regarded as glorified journalism, the American 
periodical leaves nothing to be desired. . Every con- 
ceivable topic is discussed from every, conceivable 
angle. A vast fund of information, more or less 
accurate, is placed at our disposal. -Regarded as 
literature, the level of work is less praiseworthy. .. . 

To edify the public which wants to be edified, to 
shock the public which likes to be shocked, to in- 
struct—inoffensively—the public which needs to 
be instructed, to put up a pretense’ of ‘believing in 
the intelligence of humanity at large, and -so to 
reach the intelligence of humanity. in particular— 
this is surely the most delicate and difficult, the 
most baffling and triumphant task which the avoca- 
tions of peace can afford. 





The Psychology of the Cross-Word Puzzle 


HE sudden rise to popularity of the 

cross-word puzzle, after an obscure exist- 
ence for some forty years, is pleasantly 
philosophized upon in the scholariy Nine- 
teenth Century (London) by Henry E. 
Dudeney, who analyzes man’s fondness for 
this form of pastime and gives an outline 
of puzzle history from ancient times. 

From his infancy man is perpetually asking 
questions—that is, propounding puzzles [begins 
Mr. Dudeney]. No matter what his vocation he 
is always confronted with puzzles associated with 
his particular work or duties. . . . But the passion 
for inquiry and curious research is such an innate 
propensity that from the earliest times man has 
had the habit of making and solving puzzles for 
the mere pleasure of the thing. There is probably 
in the propounder the unconscious or subconscious 
desire to perplex his friends and, by confounding 
them, perhaps establish his own mental superiority. 
And the solver, on his part, is not willing to admit 
that he is beaten and likes to feel that he is as 
cunning as his neighbor. . . . 


Good puzzles, like virtue, are their own 
reward, but sometimes the prospect of a 
prize adds a fillip to the interest of the 
solver. Yet only the real expert may hope 
for much success, and as the necessary out- 
fit of a puzzle expert as defined by Mr. 
Dudeney consists in a habit of exact think- 
ing, a knowledge of mathematics and logic, 
with a leaven of natural cunning, he might 
better put it to use in some other way. 

In the earliest records of the past we 
find our ancestors propounding and solving 
pastime puzzles, Mr. Dudeney tells us. 
One of the very oldest is the so-called 
“tangrams” which were known to the 
Chinese thousands of years before the 
Christian era as the ‘Seven  ingenious- 
plan.” The Egyptians indulged in a 

variety of arithmetical puzzles, many of 
which are described in a book by one 


Ahmes, called ‘Directions for Knowing 
all Dark Things,” originally written about 
3400 B.C. The classical puzzles are legion 
and many of them are only less famous 
than the riddle of the Sphinx. 

Mr. Dudeney records as the first truly 
modern puzzle-maker Niccola Fontana of 
Italy who lived from 1500 to 1559, and was 
commonly known as The Stammerer. It 
was he who first gives us, so far as we 
know, examples of crossing a river with a 
boat that will hold only a limited number, 
and of liquid measure puzzles. He seems 
to have been the talented originator of the 
“Christians and Turks” puzzles, among 
many others. A notable follower was 
Claude Bachet, whose “ Problemes, Plais- 
ants et Delectables”’ was published in 1612. 

By 1626 books of ‘Mathematical Re- 
creations” were exceedingly popular, run- 
ning into many editions. On Jacques 
Ozanam’s “Recreations Mathemetiques et 
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“TANGRAMS” OF THE “SEVEN INGENIOUS- 
PLAN” 
(A square of cardboard is cut in the manner shown at the 


left above. rom the seven resulting pieces such designs 
as the ones shown can be made) 
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Physiques,” published in 1694, which was 
later revised and translated into English, 
nearly all: modern books for the puzzle- 
lover are based. Most of what purports 
to be new is usually but a rehash of this old 
stuff. “Though sometimes,” says Mr. 
Dudeney, “‘a man made an easy reputation 
by producing a solitary puzzle like Kirk- 
man’s ‘Fifteen School Girls,’ in which 
fifteen girls walk out in triplets every day 
for a week without any girl ever appearing 
twice in a triplet with any other.” 

The art of puzzle-making and solving has 
come in for much distinguished attention 
from mathematicians, particularly during 
the last century. Recently, Eduard Lucas 
and W. W. Rouse Ball have issued books 
devoted to mathematical analyses, and 
monographs in scientific journals are nu- 
merous. 

Real puzzle crazes have only become 
possible under modern conditions. Easy 
communication, the Post Office, cheap jour- 
nalism, cheap quantity manufacturer, are 
all indispensable elements. Of course, there 
are always, and probably always will be, as 
most of us know to our profound boredom, 
an infinite variety of puzzles, ancient and 
modern, to be done with coins, matches and 
string, often too easily available. One of 
the first manufactured puzzles to be widely 
distributed is the simple contrivance called 
‘Chinese Rings.” In 1872 Loyd’s “fifteen” 
puzzle sold by millions. It was said that 
1,500 weak-minded persons in America alone 
were driven to insanity by it before its 
popularity came to an abrupt end with the 
publication of a mathematical proof that 
the thing was impossible of solution. ‘Pigs 
in Clover,” a rolling ball puzzle many of 
our readers should remember, was next. 
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The first word-puzzle which had an ex- 
tended fad was the puzzle acrostic, a 
modern form of the old acrostic known 
since Hebrew times, said to have been 
popularized by Queen Victoria, who was 
very fond of the pastime. 

Most of these crazes are short-lived, be- 
cause they lack variety. For this reason 
picture-puzzles have long been favorites, 
but even these pale before the infinite 
variety of the cross-word puzzle, which like 
hands of patience, differs every time. There 
are many who prophesy that the cross-word 
puzzle craze will persist until all its addicts 
know all the words in the alphabet. 

The unprecedented spread of the cross- 
word puzzle fad was due to the fact that it 
appeared, well advertised, simultaneously 
in almost every newspaper in the country. 
Suddenly, every one was talking about these 
puzzles and it was not hard for the news- 
papers to instill in the public mind that 
“everybody was doing it.” Large money 
rewards helped establish the habit, as the 
papers found this an easy means to increase 
the paper’s circulation. Although the craze 
is now well past its apex, says Mr, Dudeney, 
there are still thousands of persons, here 
and in England, with the fixed habit of 
solving the daily cross-word puzzle in the 
newspapers: 

So the press, having once created this habit 
amongst its readers, has to think twice before 
dropping the puzzles. These people have first to 
be thoroughly sated, and this takes time. Sooner 
or later it will be found that these inveterate 
solvers have acquired such a large and extended ac- 
quaintance with the words of the language (an 
excellent thing in its way) that they will want some- 
thing a little different. Then the cross-word will 
end. At any rate, for the present generation; 
but there can bé little doubt that it will be revived 
again and again in the years to come. 





The Songs of Birds 


ITH customary vehemence not long 

ago, Mr. George Jean Nathan of the 
American Mercury (New York) declared 
that one of our most persistent legends is 
that the noises of birds are musical. ‘The 
best way to detect the utter absence of 
anything genuinely musical in a bird’s 
chirpings is, curiously enough, since the 
method seems to have escaped persons 
almost entirely, to listen closely to them.” 
When first rate musicians have employed 
bird sounds in their compositions, he con- 


tinues, they invariably do so humorously. 
“There is five times more genuine loveliness 
of tone in a river barge whistle... . ” 

Members of the American Nature Associ- 
ation were not long in rallying to the defense 
of the birds. For the best defense, Nature 
Magazine (Washington) offered a reward, 
and in their January issue reproduce the 
winning defense. Hundreds of replies were 
received from persons of all kinds, mostly, 
however, doctors, lawyers, teachers, house- 
wives, clergymen, and children. The win- 
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ning defense is that of Mr. Raymond S. 
Deck, assistant Curator of the Department 
of Natural Sciences at the Brooklyn 
Museum. He says in essence: 


If man-made instruments could catch the ethereal 
sweetness of the nishtingale’s song, the cheer of the 
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quail’s whistle, or the ventriloquial softness of 
cuck-oo, Beethoven would have had other than a 
“semiderisory” attitude when he inserted these in 
his Pastoral Symphony. Should the musical tech- 
nician shut his soul to bird songs—save the cuck-oo’s 
—because he can not make them his own and laugh 
at them because he has not the art to reproduce 
them? 





Archeology 


OWHERE else in the world is so much 

archeological work going on at the 
present time as in Palestine. The recent 
meeting of the International Archeological 
Congress in Jerusalem was attended by 
envoys of thirteen different nations, includ- 
ing the Vatican, seven of which are repre- 
sented by one or more expeditions at work 
there. In the Contemporary Review (Lon- 
don) for November H. J. Shepstone, des- 
cribes the expeditions and their findings. 

The site of the city of Kirjath Sepher, 
whose name means “‘town of books” has 
been located south of Hebron by Dr. W. F. 
Albright, Director of the American School 
of Archeology in Jerusalem. It is hoped to 
find clay tablets such as those in the 
Babylonian library cities, but as yet excava- 
tion has brought to light only a portion of 
the old city wall and two gates of the early 
Israelite period. They are extremely well- 
preserved. A number of weaver’s weights 
have also been found, with pottery that 
carries the history of the city back two 
millenniums before our era. 

At Mizpeh, where Samuel judged Israel, 
seven miles north of Jerusalem, Dr. William 
F. Bade, Dean of the Pacific School of 
Religion of the University of California, 
has found a massive city wall, sixteen feet 
in thickness, altering all preconceived idea 
of the strength of fortified cities in Pales- 
tine. It was erected in the Bronze Age long 
before the Hebrew occupation of the coun- 
try. Within, seven silos or grain bins have 
been found; beneath which a cave-tomb was 
uncovered bearing pottery relics new to 
the field of Palestinean archaeology, of a 
date prior to 2000 B.C. Several cisterns 
have been uncovered, and much pottery 
and several statues of unusual value. In a 
Protected corner a well-preserved skeleton 
of one of the early Bronze Age inhabitants 


| of Mizpeh was found, which will probably 
' domuch to settle the heated anthropological 
| disputes about the race to which he be- 


longed. The discoveries made so far in- 


in Palestine 


dicate that Mizpeh was occupied from the 
end of the Stone Age, about 3000 B.C., to 
Maccabean times. 

Professor Sellin of Berlin is at work near 
Nablous, at Shechem, where the palace of 
Ahab was formerly unearthed. An ancient 
Canaanite temple has been uncovered, with 
many ruins connected with the temple rites 
near by. Three figures of the Goddess 
Astarte, sacrificial altars, a particularly 
interesting gold necklet, unique in Palestine 
excavation to date, are a few of the findings. 
Shechem is far older than Jerusalem, and 
Biblical students know how frequent are 
allusions to it. 

At Beisan, or Bethshan, in Galilee, which 
is now a large mound covering the ruins of 
several cities, one of the oldest city sites 
in the world, an American expedition from 
Philadelphia has been at work. Four 
Canaanite temples, two of them built in the 
time of Rameses the Second, were made with 
wooden roofs supported by stone columns 
adorned with palm-tree capitals. A wealth 
of material is added to the knowledge of the 
cult of Ashtoreth by this work. 

Austrian excavators are at work. at 
Taanach, where Mr. Turville Petre found 
the Neanderthal skull dated twenty thou- 
sand years before Abraham. At Chorasin, 
not far from Capernaum, Mr. Ory of the 
Palestine Antiquities Department has found 
a synagogue of the second or third century. 
At Capernaum, a column is to commemorate 
the work of Dr. Orfali of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, who determined the site of 
the city and discovered a temple in which 
Christ probably preached. 

Mr. Shepstone commends the resolution 
of the Palestine Government to take steps 
to preserve the ruins in Transjordania, which 
include temples, theaters, and tombs. 

A last interesting find is the discovery by 
Mr. Horsfield of the British School of 
Archeology in Jerusalem of a second-cen- 
tury sculptured head from Jerash, supposed 
to be of Christ. 
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What the British Press is Saying 


EADING over the leading British 

periodicals, weeklies and monthlies, 
one is impressed with the serious fare with 
which the British public is seemingly con- 
tent. Moreover, these economic, social and 
political studies of vital issues are almost 
invariably written by men high in public 
life, and authorized to present the view- 
point of their party or movement. A 
striking fact is the universal excellence of 
wording as well as subject matter. 

The nation, according to these periodi- 
cals, faces several large issues if economic 
and resultant social chaos is to be averted. 
Many journals have in one issue protracted 
discussions of the problems of industry, 
class warfare and foreign trade. Nearly all 
of them have articles on at least two of these 
subjects. The results of the Imperial Con- 
ference come in for their share of attention, 
making a brighter note among gloomy 
facts, pleas and threats. 

On the subject of the conference, articles 
by J. L. Garvin in the Observer prove him 
“unsurpassed among British journalists in 
his sense of the Empire” says Wickham 
Steed, editor of the London Review of 
Reviews.. The Hon. Stanley Bruce, Prime 
Minister of Australia, writes long analyses 
of the work of the Conference and the 
status of the Dominions in the English 
Review (London) and, from the point of 
view of future Empire welfare, in the Nine- 
teenth Century (London). Wickham Steed 
considers the work of the Conference as 
an invaluable Christmas present to England. 

Mr. Steed also discusses the question 
of class warfare. On this subject J. L. 
Garvin writes that “the knot which is 
strangling us” is “individualism,”’ failure 
to realize the interdependence, not only of 
nation on nation, but between classes in 
the social and industrial sphere. This 
leading Conservative remarks: 


The origin of our whole social trouble lies in the 
rooted belief that Labor is not getting its just share. 
‘ That, after wages and salaries are fixed, 
capital should not be simply free to “scoop the 
pool” of profit, however big it may be, resulting 
from common effort—this, whether we like it or not, 
. is the spreading conviction of the majority of the 
people. 


The Manchester Guardian states the opin- 


ion with which, seemingly, all Liberal, and 
many Conservative editors in Britain con- 


cur: ‘‘We are heading steadily toward a 
real and passionate conflict of class.” A 
Conservative government elected on a 
platform of Conservative men and Liberal 
remedies, it continues, is not helping to 
avert this clash. ‘‘Unless something hap- 
pens to change its course it will go down to 
history, not from deliberate choice, but from 
a weakness that is not unlike cowardice, 
as one of the great provocative forces in the 
life of these angry times.” 

In spite of industrial setbacks, the Labor 
party is booming, comments the editor of 
the New Statesman. Its supporters may be 
impoverished, but their numbers are increas- 
ing rapidly. New recruits, not only from 
the industrial classes, but from all classes 
of those who are dissatisfied with the present 
government—the Liberal party being defi- 
nitely out of the running—are joining their 
forces with Labor. 

The London Outlook issues a plea for the 
bankrupt Trade Unions. They are legi 
timate aids for industry, remarks the editor, 
whose position and utility are jeopardized 
by misunderstanding of the part they have 
played in the recent disasters. In the Con- 
temporary Review (London) Rt. Hon. C. F. 
G. Masterman discusses the coal conflict 
and its inevitable aftermath; Powys Green- 
wood states the imperative need for inter- 
national agreement in trade and industry. 

Relative to the wide-spread discussion of 
foreign trade relations, Archibald Hurd 
names the obstacles which have resulted in 
a phenomenal falling off in the volume of 
British trade since 1913 as labor unrest 
(more than 83,000,000 working days were 
lost during the first seven months of 1926 
through industrial disputes), attempts to 
maintain higher wages and shorter hours 
than their European competitors, high 
tariffs, discrimination against British ship- 
owners, resulting in inability to keep up 
ship-building. 


Will the rest of the world never learn the lesson 
which the remarkable economic progress of the 
United States suggests? Here is a population of 
130,000,000 persons of very mixed nationality 1 
habiting nearly 3,000,000 square miles of territory, 
trading with each other freely, although living 
in forty-eight States... . In contrast, we have 
the populations of the continent of Europe, occupy 
ing an area little larger . . . each engaged in a game 
of beggar-my-neighbor. Europe as the result of the 
Peace Treaty, is still at war—an economic war. 
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Russian Music in Exile 


. HEN the last war broke out 

Russia had finally entered the 
field as one of the two or three countries 
upon which it devolved to provide the 
world’s music. ... The operas of Mous- 
sorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov, the sym- 
phonies of Tchaikovsky and Scriabin, the 
ballets produced by Diaghilev, were taking 
the place of Italian opera or Wagner as the 
1e much discussed, vital events of the musical 

season in the great capitals,’’ writes Alfred 
or J. Swan in the Musical Quarterly (New 
of York) for January. 
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be It is now ten years since the Revolution 
s- g of 1917, which exiled many composers from 
m their own country and left the rest to 
eS famine and civil-war, debarred from bring- 
nt ing their work before the judgment of the 
fi- world. In spite of this, Mr. Swan continues, 
eir there are further interesting developments 


in Russian music. Of Stravinsky, pupil of 
he Rimsky-Korsakov, and brilliant interpreter 














gi of Russian folk-lore by means of orchestral 
Or, color, who emigrated to Paris before the IGOR FEDOROVITCH STRAVINSKY 
ed war and has remained there, he writes: ; : ; ; 
’ (Leading Russian composer, now in Paris) 
ive ° 3 ‘ 
From a picturesque foreigner he soon changed into : 
N- a vital, pushing force in western music. His vol- result of the Revolution. He has become a 
F. canic réle was assured when into the dreamland of | careful master, more than ever rooted to 
ict Debussy and the French Impressionists he hurled the Russian school. 
on his vision of pre-historic Russia with its unparalleled In the modern “style Russe” there re- 


exhibition of primitive savagery (“‘Sacré du Prin- : é : 
We: i fem,” rola)... . fn 190, Staviahy come T0e™ the broad melody, bespeaking the 


y. out of his retreat with a few further scores (“Les fundamental relation with the folksong. 
of ff Noces,” “Renard,” “L’Histoire du Soldat”), that In spite of the disrupting influences of 
ard . out on a systematic search of a new musical twentieth century harmony, the firm grip 
A language... . Stravinsky’s new combinations f ies te Biedlx 2 is ia th 
1 in in sounds are primarily responsible for the dark © tona ity 1s hardly loosened, except wit 
of chaos that is still roaring in present-day music. Stravinsky. Above all, clarity of form and 
rest Whether they will lead to the formation of a new design persists. Besides the symphony, 
ere [Msuage remains to be seen. ... The only sys- sonata and concerto, péculiar Slavic minia- 
6 tematic element in Stravinsky’s music is his relent- f h b Ned ahha Ladd 
92 less rhythm—recurrent rhythmic periods—that ‘ture lorms have been added—the prelude, 
to 9 together with a brilliant use of the instruments, are poem, fairy-tale (skazka), and mazurka, 
urs ome for whatever impression the composer At no time have Impressionist “‘tone- 
ich 1s able to make on his audience. Yet, it was just : ” 
. this poverty of attire that made its mark on the verse beacon a = gagy Poni 
Ip f mentality of western musicians. . . . are iar below their notice. § sAithnoug 
up Prokofiev has adopted progressive western 
' Yet in migrating to the West and be- methods, his work remains the happy 
coming a powerful factor in western music, exponent of the modern “style Russe.” 
Stravinsky cut himself adrift from the Upon Rachmaninov the exile and up- 
' Russian school, and his objectivity and heaval of the past ten years have had the 
delight in pure craftsmanship which en- fatal effect of completely silencing the 
ideared him to western followers, have creator in the virtuoso. Medtner, when 
Proved his peculiar weakness, leading to a he was driven from Russia was one of the 
Setlous loss of artistic unity, logic, and most powerful factors in contemporary 
determination. Russian music, and has continued his 
| Prokofiev, the ‘‘enfant terrible” of Rus- severely beautiful composition in spite of 
» ‘lan music migrated to the West in1g18asa__ entire lack of recognition in the West. 
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Observations in Many Lands 


Palestine Awake. By Sophie Irene Loeb. 
Century. 258 pp. Iil. 

Questions are asked every day about the new 
Palestine—the home land of the Jews. The idealism 
of the Zionist enterprise has been discussed in its 
various aspects; but there is another kind of ques- 
tion: What is actually being done with the money 
that has been so largely raised in America to make 
a home for millions of Jews? How is the social and 
economic life of Palestine being transformed under 
modern conditions? To find answers to such 
questions, Miss Loeb was well equipped by training 
and experience. Some of the things she learned 
in her tour of observation were truly amazing— 
for instance, that Palestine has a Miami of its own in 
the city of Tel Aviv, where land values have risen 
1000 per cent. and a population of 40,000 has 
gathered almost overnight; that cement and electric 
plants, representing millions of American dollars, 
are modernizing such places as Haifa, on Mount 
Carmel; that Jerusalem itself has been invaded by 
motor buses and trucks. Miss Loeb gives a graphic 
account of all this and much more. Added to her 
other qualifications, she has the welfare worker’s 
point of view in dealing with social conditions. 


Maya and Mexican Art. By Thomas Athol 
Joyce. London: “The Studio” Ltd., 44 Leicester 
Square. 199 pp. IIl. 


Every authentic addition to our slender knowl- 
edge of prehistoric art on this continent is welcome. 
Mr. Joyce, who is a member of the British Museum 
staff, recently headed an expedition to Central 
America, and is well versed in the results of modern 
research in that. part of the world. Besides the 
text comment, which is simply phrased but en- 
lightening, the book contains about 100 well- 
printed illustrations, many of which are here re- 
produced for the first time. 


German Colonization, Past and Future. By 
Heinrich Schnee, Late Governor of German East 
Africa. With Introduction by William Harbutt 
Dawson. Alfred A. Knopf. 176 pp. Il. 


A subject about which most of us know little is 
treated in this book by a German colonial adminis- 
trator who knows it from A to Z. Making due 
allowance for the author’s nationalism, which may 
at times have led him into overstatement, there 
remains in his presentation much that is convincing 
because it is so strongly supported by writers of 
British or American nationality. Certainly the 
Mandate system in operation since 1919 has not 
been so brilliant a success that we can longer afford 
to scoff at or condemn Germany’s pre-war efforts in 
her African possessions. 
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By Kinn 
215 pp. 


Democracy and Finance in China. 
Wei Shaw. Columbia University Press. 


During these dark days in China it augurs well for 
the nation’s future that so many eager Chinese 
youth are devoting themselves to the science of 
government. This study in China’s fiscal systems, 
besides being new in its subject matter to American 
and European economists, is remarkable as a con- 
structive attempt of a Chinese scholar to develop 
a fiscal science in harmony with the precedents of 
his country and yet profiting from its author’s 
American training. 


International Economic and Political Problems 
of the Day and Some Aspects of Fascism. By the 
Hon. Tommaso Tittoni, President of the Italian 
Senate. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent and Company, Ltd. 302 pp. Portrait. 


One of the European statesmen who first gave 
prestige to the Institute of Politics at Williamstown 
was the distinguished President of the Italian 
Senate, Tommaso Tittoni, who is described in an 
introduction to this volume of‘his addresses by the 
American writer, H. Nelson Gay, as ‘‘the balance- 
wheel of Italy’”’ and a leader of the old régime who 
has helped Mussolini. The frontispiece is a re- 
production of the recent de Laszlé portrait of 
President Tittoni. 


The New Korea. By Alleyne Ireland. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 366 pp. 


Mr. Ireland began writing on colonial adminis- 
tration many years ago. He has personally visited 
and studied British, Dutch and French colonial 
governments in the Far East and America’s effort 
in the Philippines. No one could be better qualified 
to give a clear view of Japan’s work in Korea than 
Mr. Ireland. His point of view is neither pro- 
Japanese nor anti-Japanese, but he makes verified 
statistics the basis of all his writing. His con- 
clusions, in the main, are favorable. 


Delineations of American Scenery and Cher- 
acter. By John James Audubon. G. A. Baker and 
Company. 398 pp. Portrait. 


Professor Francis H. Herrick, of Western Reserve 
University, who is the author of a two-volume lile 
of the naturalist Audubon, has acted upon the 
happy inspiration of gathering into a single volume 
the most important of those portions of the text o! 
Audubon’s elaborate “ornithological biography. 
which give descriptions of America as he found it 
more than one hundred years ago, together with his 
account of events occurring between 1808 an 
1834, and many sidelights on pioneer life in America, 
particularly in the Ohio and Mississippi Valley’ 
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Audubon’s works, as he completed them, were 
necessarily expensive and the public has never had 
real access to his writings because cheap editions 
were impossible. Naturalists, of course, have been 


familiar with Audubon’s books from the beginning, 
but the present volume is evidence that Audubon 
observed and described many things not strictly 
related to his profession. 





History and Biography 


Old Towpaths: the Story of the American 
Canal Era. By Alvin F. Harlow. OD. Appleton 
and Company. 417 pp. IIL. 


For the most part there are only dry ditches left 
to-day to remind us that there ever was a “canal 
era” in our history. Yet to those who were alive 
one hundred years ago the topic of canals must have 
been an overshadowing one, for we must remember 
that the canal was several laps ahead of the railroad 
in point of actual building and operation. Most 
famous of all the artificial waterways of the early 
nineteenth century was the Erie Canal from the 
Lakes to the Hudson River, but there were other 
canals hardly less important from the economic 
standpoint and even more picturesque. Mr. Harlow 
has dug up ‘the records of all of them and he has 
uncovered a chapter in our industrial history quite 
worthy of his efforts. Few persons realize, perhaps, 
that the canal virtually revolutionized economic 
conditions in some parts of the country. It was the 
Erie that brought to New York City commercial 
supremacy over Philadelphia. Mr. Harlow’s sub- 
stantial. book is fairly crowded with interesting 
pictures of all phases of the subject. 


The Overland Mail. By Le Roy R. Hafew. 
Cleveland: Arthur H. Clarke Company. 361 pp. 
Illustrated. 


For twenty years preceding the opening of the 
Union Pacific Railroad the operation of the over- 
land mails to the Pacific Coast was of great im- 
portance to the business interests of the country. 
This book tells the adventures of the various private 
companies that undertook to carry the mails from 
the Missouri River to San Francisco and back. 
The Pony Express was the most interesting experi- 
ment of all, 


Georgia and the Union in 1850. By Richard 
Harrison Shryock. Durham, N. C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press. 416 pp. Maps. 


Georgia, even then known as “the Empire State 
of the South,” was led to prefer the Union to 
secession in 1850 by economic factors, in the opinion 
of Dr. Shryock, who has gone with thoroughness 
Into the question of what determined Georgia’s 
decision in a time of national crisis having some of 
the same factors that were effective ten years later 


in bringing on the Civil War. 


Old Fort Crawford and the Frontier. By Bruce 
E. Mahan. Iowa City, Iowa: State Historical 


: Society of Towa. 365 pp. Ii. 


F When the United States Government built a 
ort at Prairie du Chien, on the Mississippi River— 


shen in Michigan Territory, now in the State of 
| Wisconsi 


4 indeed 0 


n—at the close of the war of 1812, it was 
n the “frontier.” For so small an outpost, 


Fort Crawford was to be associated with several 


important personal careers. One future President | 


of the United States—‘Zach” Taylor—and his 


son-in-law, the President of the Confederacy, were ' 
stationed there in the early days as army officers. | 
Nearly all the best-known travelers in the West : 
during the first half of the nineteenth century | 


visited the fort at one time or another. Great 
Indian councils were held there. It was a note- 
worthy place in its day and well deserves the care- 
ful account that Mr. Mahan has presented in this 
volume. 


George Rogers Clark. By Temple Bodley. 
Houghton, Mifilin Company. 444 pp. IIl. 


The obscurity in which General George Rogers 
Clark’s record as a soldier and a western pioneer was 
permitted to rest for so many decades has at last 
been dispelled by a flood of light on the historical 
documents which attest the greatness of his career. 
The present work is largely based, as its author 
states, on the collection of Clark papers made many 
years ago by Dr. Lyman C. Draper of Wisconsin. 
It was General Clark who, more than any other 
man, deserved credit for Virginia’s successful effort 
to win and hold the western country in the Revolu- 
tion. His capture of Vincennes in 1779 was the 
outstanding event.of the war west of the Alleghanies. 


Richard Green Moulton.. A Memoir by his 
Nephew, W. Fiddian Moulton. Macmillan. 148 
pp. Portrait. 


The late Professor Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago, was a living bond between the English and 
American wings of the university extension move- 
ment. A graduate of Cambridge, he was an 
extension lecturer as early as'1874, when he was 
twenty-five. From that year until his coming to 
America, in 1891, he was constantly in the field and 
his counsel was eagerly sought by American leaders 
in the movement. He was remarkably successful, 
especially in popularizing the study of English 
literature. At Chicago he developed the literary 
study of the Bible. He retired from his professor- 
ship on reaching the age limit, in 1919, and died in 
England five years later. This memoir by his 
nephew is brief, but excellent in plan and content. 


Her Majesty: The Romance of the Queens of 
England, 1066-1910. By E. Thornton Cook. E. 
P. Dutton and Company. 418 pp. Ill. 


England’s queens have come from Flanders, 
France, Spain, Germany, Portugal and Denmark. 
Only five of them have been ‘“‘Queens Regnant”’; 
but there have been more than a score of “‘consorts”’ 
since the Norman Conquest. These are among the 
facts brought out in Mr. Cook’s very readable book. 
The author sticks closely to his story of the domestic 
lives of the various consorts, keeping clear of 
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contemporary politics, in the main. For instance, 
there was Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who 
married King George III and was the mother of 
fifteen children. The American colonies declared 
and won their independence in that reign and the 
historians would have us believe that George was 
quite “‘het up” about it, but it seems never to have 
disturbed Charlotte’s placid existence in the least. 


Beethoven: Impressions of Contemporaries. 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 238 pp. IIl. 


As a contribution to the Beethoven centenary on 
March 26, next, this selection of reminiscenses of 
persons who visited Beethoven, was made primarily 
in the interest of American readers. The editorial 
work was done by Mr. O. G. Sonneck, editor of the 
Musical Quarterly (New York). Sixteen portraits of 
Beethoven accompany the reminiscences. 


In Quest of the Perfect Book. By William 
Dana Orcutt. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 


326 pp. Iil. 

The beauty of this volume from the Plimpton 
Press at Norwood, Mass., as a product of the 
modern bookmaker’s art, is itself a capital instance 
of what is suggested in the title. Mr. Orcutt’s 
“Reminiscences and Reflections” appear in a most 
appropriate dress. They are a bookman’s com- 
ments on his day and generation—not too bookishly 
phrased. He has some good anecdotes of other 
bookmen—Eugene Field, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Mark Twain, William Dean Howells. 
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Once a Clown, Always a Clown: Reminiscences 
of De Wolf Hopper. Written in collaboration with 
Wesley Winans Stout. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 248 pp. Il. 

One of the most popular American comedians of 
the past forty years, Mr. Hopper is still amusing 
the opera-lovers of the country in “The Student 
Prince.”’ His book is largely anecdotal, but passes 
some serious comment on the art of acting. This 
latter, however, is derived, he says, from Joseph 
Jefferson. At any rate it is instructive and worth 
while. Mr. Hopper also has something to say 
about present-day theatrical conditions—especially, 
the disappearance of road companies. 


Benjamin Garver Lamme, Electrical Engineer: 
an Autobiography. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 287 


pp. Iil. 

The story of the Ohio farm lad who designed the 
Niagara generators of electrical power in the 
closing decade of the Nineteenth Century. The 
reader is taken into the confidence of this great 
engineer and learns from him directly what his 
education and training were, how he thought and 
worked, and how his natural aptitudes contributed 
to the building of a career. A general perspective 
of Mr. Lamme’s life work is given in a foreword by 
his friend and associate, Mr. Charles F. Scott. Mr. 
Lamme was chief engineer of the Westinghouse 
Company at Pittsburgh from 1903 until his death 
in July 1924. 





Sociology, Economics, Politics 


Social Progress. By Ulysses G. Weatherly. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 406 pp. 


A fresh treatment of a well-worn theme. Professor 
Weatherly is more interested in next steps that in 
any proposed single step. ‘‘I have no single 
philosophy of progress.’”” Hence his book is no 
guide to the millennium, nor does it cater to the 
professional ‘“‘booster.’’ It is a rational and well- 
ordered presentation of the author’s theory of 
adaptation as a never-finisned process in social 
advance. Social patterns can be utilized only as 
’ they are capable of continuous reshaping. 


‘Migration and Business Cycles. By Harry 
Jerome. National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc. 256 pp. Il. 


Every one knows that one of the results of the 
World War was a wholly new situation as regards 
migration from country to country. As Dr. 
Wesley C. Mitchell puts it, in a foreword to this 
study, space is no longer a barrier to movements of 
man and to race intermixture. This book is a report 
of economic experts who have been at work for some 
time in searching out the relations between the 
phenomena of business cycles and the migration of 
labor. Dr. Jerome, of the University of Wisconsin, 
gives his conclusions concerning the fluctuations in 
the labor demand and supply and the part played by 
micration in such fluctuations. Those conclusions 
coincide to a remarkable degree with the ob- 


servations of social workers who have long regarded 
migration as a factor, if not a primary cause, in the 
evils of unemployment. 


Proportional Representation. 
Gilbert Hoag and George Hervey Hallett, Jr. 
Macmillan. 566 pp. 


Proportional Representation is a knotty subject 
even for the political scientists. We can not wonder 
that its advocates have shortened its cumbersome 
name by employing the initials P. R. When it comes 
to a comprehension of the proposal itself no in- 
tellectual short-cut is available. Understanding 
P. R. is no “snap course.”’ The authors of this new 
exposition of the subject, it must be said, have done 
perhaps all that is humanly possible to light the 
path. A valuable part of their book is the chapter 
on “P, R. at Work” and the appendix (comprising 
nearly half the book) is full of interesting facts never 
before collated in this way. 


State Government in the United States. By 
Arthur N. Holcombe. Macmillan. 649 pp. 


The first edition of this treatise by the Profess0t 
of Government at Harvard appeared ten years ag°. 
In the interval important changes in the govern 
ment of our States have taken place, especially 
the executive branch. These changes have bee 
recognized in the revised and enlarged edition; ™ 
which the author has had the collaboration of Prd 
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Roger H. Wells, of Bryn Mawr College. We note 
particularly the inclusion of new matter relating 
to the administrative reorganization in Illinois under 
former Governor Lowden and the Smith plan in 
New York, which is just going into operation. 


Issues of European Statesmanship. By B. G. 
De Montgomery. Henry Holt and Company. 
376 PP- 

The author has given considerable attention to 
modern labor questions and their relation to prob- 
lems of government. In this work, however, he is 
chiefly concerned with constructive efforts toward 
international adjustments and especially the fur- 
thering of close coéperation between America and 
Europe. 


World War Debt Settlements. By Harold G. 
Moulton and Leo Pasvolsky. Macmillan. 462 pp. 


An addition to the valued publications of the 
Institute of Economics, the agency through which 
the Carnegie Corporation gathers and publishes 
facts about current economic problems, is this study 
of the war debt settlements, in which the authors 
have been assisted by the council and staff of the 
Institute. Whatever may be one’s views as to the 
justice of what has thus far been accomplished 
toward settlement of the war debts, it is clear that 
there must be discussion of many of the points 
involved for some time to come. This book, which 
deals only with government debts, contains the full 
text of all agreements concluded by the United States 
with her debtors and by Great Britain with hers. 
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QUIS UNTERMEYER dates what is called 
“the new era” in poetry from 1914. In this 
year nearly all of the poets which, to him—and 
there are few critics as well-versed in their subjects 
and as just—have become the leaders of the renais- 
sance, issued their first challenging volumes. 
Vachel Lindsay’s ‘‘General Booth Enters Into 
Heaven,” Amy Lowell’s “Sword Blades and Poppy 
Seed,” James Oppenheim’s ‘‘Songs for a New Age,” 
Robert Frost’s ‘‘North of Boston” and the first 
anthology of the Imagists, with Amy Lowell at their 
head, and John Gould Fletcher, H. D., and others 
as disciples. With these, the movement was well 
under way, strengthened by the appearance, in 
1915, of Edgar Lee Masters’ instantly popular 
“Spoon River Anthology” and Sara Teasdale’s 
distinguished ‘‘Rivers to the Sea.”’ In 1916 came 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s ‘The Man Against 
the Sky” and Carl Sandburg’s “Chicago Poems.” 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s ‘“Renascence,” first 
acclaimed in 1912, was republished with other poems 
in 1917 under the title “‘A Few Figs from Thistles.” 
It does seem as though the poets mentioned by 
Mr. Untermeyer in his admirable little essay on 
American poetry which appears as an ornament to 
the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica are 
Now among the most alive forces in contemporary 
American literature. Henry Seidel Canby, editor 
of the Saturday Review of Literature (New York) 
defines this literature as realistic, and of a realism 
that is thoroughly national in character. ‘The 
work of Willa Cather, Booth Tarkington, Sherwood 
Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, Eugene O’Neill, Vachel 
Lindsay, for example, show in effect the entrance 
into American literature both as author and as 
subject, of the American democracy—not as 
Whitman conceived it, a band of equalitarian 
brothers, but as a bourgeoisie of everyday people, 


; Not class conscious, the product of industrialism and 


uplift.’ 
New Work of the Originators 


No phase of American literature fits Mr. Canby’s 
ftnition more aptly at the present moment than 


| American poetry. Mr. Lindsay, still the innovator, 


o Just published “The Candle in the Cabin” 
Appleton), illustrated by himself with a sort of 


)Pcture writing. The lyrics that compose the 


volume were inspired by a camping trip in Glacier 
National Park, and are syncopated to primitive 
chants of Indians and the sounds of nature. Another 
of this early group which freed itself from formal 
poetic diction and concepts, Sara Teasdale, recently 
published what is one of the season’s most distin- 
guished volumes of verse, “‘Dark of the Moon” 
(Macmillan). ‘Sara Teasdale’s authentic gift has 
been accented with the years” writes the editor of 
the Bookman. ‘‘When a powerful and engaging 
personality finds a truly lyric expression with the 
completeness recorded in successive groups of Sara 
Teasdale’s best poems, we have a seemingly in- 
destructible combination, a prophesy of what we 
short-sighted and short-lived mortals call im- 
mortality,”’ writes Harriet Monroe, the editor of 
Poetry, that distinguished magazine published in 
Chicago about which our best poets are grouped. 
We quote Miss Teasdale’s “‘Epitaph”’: 


Serene descent, as a red leaf’s descending 
When there is neither wind nor noise of rain, 
But only autumn air and the unending 
Drawing of all things to the earth again. 


So be it: let the snow sift deep and cover 

All that was drunken once with light and air; 
The earth will not regret her tireless lover, 
Nor he awake to know she does not care. 


Carl Sandburg has been termed the “laureate of 
industrial America.’’ His latest book comes to us 
as selections made from his work by Rebecca West, 
the noted English critic, who writes a foreword of 
enthusiastic appreciation: ‘Selected Poems of Carl 
Sandburg” (Harcourt, Brace). 

With each new collection of Miss Lowell’s 
posthumous poetry, the sense of loss to American 
letters becomes more great. The latest, ‘East 
Wind” (Houghton), is a series of verse narratives 
about New England people. They are written in 
appropriately harsh and broken rhythms. Says a 
reviewer in Poetry: ‘A roving, questing mind found 
these evidences of the wine of life turning to vinegar, 
was stirred by the acid taste of them to both pity 
and a grim ironic humor.” Virginia Moore in the 
Atlantic Monthly accuses the dialect of coming from 
vaudeville, not real life. Close by Amy Lowell, but 
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not too close, modern critics have a way of placing 
Emily Dickinson, whose poetry, unknown during 
her lifetime, has come into recent acclaim. Little, 
Brown has just published her complete works. 

Of the poets of the new era named by Mr. Unter- 
meyer, none more truly reflects the life of his times 
than Edgar Lee Masters, whose American idiom and 
insight into American character are unmatchable. 
In “Lee” (Macmillan), a dramatic poem, he at- 
tempts a new thing without the vividness, as it is 
without the satire of ‘Spoon River,” comments the 
Yale Review. 

No less Worthy, but less Well-Known 

One of the pleasantest books of the year is 
Orrick Johns’ “Wild Plum” (Macmillan) credited 
by various sources with a tang of its own, with 
simplicity, delicacy, charm, poignance and humor. 
Perhaps his best known poem is ‘Little Things,” 
which begins: 


There is nothing very beautiful and nothing very gay 
About the rush of faces in a town by day. 

But a light tan cow on a pale green mead, 
That is very beautiful, beautiful indeed. 


and further on: 


Oh, better let the little things I loved when little 
Return when the heart finds the great things 
brittle... 


Mr. Untermeyer mentions as one of the best 
American poets writing in the old tradition John G. 
Neihardt, whose “Collected Poems” (Macmillan) 
lyric, dramatic and epic, ‘‘place him indisputably 
among the very few who dwell on the tip-top of the 
present American Parnassus,” says the New York 
Herald-Tribune “ Books.” 


Ezra Pound, the Erudite 

Bridging the gap between American and British 
poets is Ezra Pound the learned, one of our famous 
expatriots, incomprehensible to many, and to some 
the prophet of a new poetry. Ford Madox Ford 
hails him as ‘‘ America’s greatest living poet.” His 
“Collected Works” (Boni and Liveright) have 
recently appeared amidst a storm of comment. 


The Irish spell of James Stephens 


“The gréatest satisfaction to all lovers of poetry 
will be the volume of “Collected Poems of James 
Stephens” (Macmillan) writes the literary critic 
of the New Yorker. “The loveliness of his lyrics, 
the elfish irreverence of his humor, and the simple 
stark beauty of his philosophical poetry” are never 
better to be realized than in turning the pages of this 
collection. “If this little whimsical quirk of a man 
has ever put his spell upon you, this book has-to 
have your own name in it,” writes the beguiling 
Peter Quince in the Virginia Quarterly Review. 

Macmillan’s have also upon their poetry list 
collections by Thomas Hardy, A. E. (George 
Russell), and numerous volumes by less well-known 
authors. Louise Garnett’s ‘‘Eve Walks in Her 
Garden” has been called flawlessly simple poetry. 
Margaret Wilkinson’s religious verses ‘‘Citadels” 
contain a delightful poem (the least reverent of them 
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all, we assure you), beginning “God bless pawn- 
brokers, they are quiet men.” 


Anthologies show the Way the Wind Blows 

We confess to a fondness for anthologies of 
modern verse, finding that in spite of their irritations 
and their almost inevitable lack of personality, they 
spare us the disappointments so often in store when 
we read a whole volume of verse by someone who 
has written a few, even many, poems which we 
admire. Particularly when the anthology has 
personality, as have Braithewaite’s yearly “ Anthol- 
ogies of Magazine Verse” (Brimmer) do we wander 
through them with pleasure, finding each time new 
high spots, according to the mood in which we find 
ourselves. This year’s output is no exception to 
the rule. Another annual anthology, badly over- 
shadowed last year by Untermeyer’s excellent two 
volumes of modern American and British Poetry, 
is L. A. G. Strong’s ‘Best Poems of 1926” (Dodd, 
Mead) which encourages one indeed about the 
status of modern verse. A different sort is the 
collection of love lyrics by women, edited by Sara 
Teasdale, ‘“The Answering Voice” (Macmillan), 
“We are the richer by many lovely things unknown 
before,” says the Bookman. A thoro and well- 
chosen anthology is Theodore Maynialie “Modern 
Catholic Verse” (Holt). 


The Modernest of Moderns 

A new collection of what Mr, Untermeyer calls 
“the staccato whimsicalities” of Alfred Kreymborg 
is entitled ‘“‘Scarlet and Mellow” (Boni and Live- 
right); ““XLI Poems” (Dial), and ‘“‘is§”’ (Boni and 
Liveright) represent the ‘curious combination of 
typographical trickery and lyric gravity” of the 
ultra-modern E. E. Cummings. 


Light Verse of the Best 


We can think of no one who writes light verse more 
lightly nor more deftly than Dorothy Parker, whose 
latest book ‘Enough Rope” (Boni and Liveright) 
has been enthusiastically received. ‘The theme of 
the whole is the exaltations and miseries of human 
love, taken seriously, taken wittily. It 
with the author’s own peculiar demure scintillation,” 
says the Saturday Review of Literature. 

A delightful surprise has been prepared for us by 
Appleton’s, who publish “Further Nonsense Vets 
and Prose by Lewis Carroll.” Mr. Langford Reed 
is the discoverer and editor of these authentic bits, 
heretofore unpublished, and H. M. Bateman 
(there could not be a better) illustrates them. 


Two More Remarks Only 

We give thanks also to Minton Balch, whos 
inspiration it was to issue a facsimile of the original 
édition of William Blake’s ‘Songs of Innocence. 
It‘is as lovely a thing as one could wish. 

Among the leading American poets mentioned by 
Mr. Untermeyer, one does not find the name ol 
Eddie Guest, yet Mr. Guest’s poems are on tht 
best-seller lists for non-fiction, and they are the 
only verse there. The sincerity and simplicity of this 
man’s work, whatever his aesthetic valuation, havt 
made him beloved by thousands of the Americal 
public who have, in general, “‘no use for poctty: 
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